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HOME COMPANION 








What you can do, or @ 
begin it. é 

Boldness has genius, power and magic 
in it, _ Goethe 
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The Human Body. 








mis rather a creepy piece of news to 
bear from the scientists that one’s body 
js not, as most of us think, a single ani- 
goal, but is actually made up of something 
jike ten millions of millions of animals all 
welded together and helping each other to 
rhe other words, our bodies are com- 

sed of myriads of little masses of pro- 
toplasms, called cells, each having a dis- 
tinct and independent life of its own. 
These cells are really very similar to the 
tiny little animaleulae that one finds in 
ponds and in every pool of stagnant 
water. If you get one of them under a 
microscope you will see that it is a little 
mass of jelly which is continually sending 
out feelers for food, and if it meets with 
p particle of anything it engulfs it. 

But in the human body the. masses of 
jelly are each surrounded by a dense en- 
relope, so that they have no power to put 
out feelers. They are of different shapes 
in the muscles, lungs, liver, intestines, 
brain and elsewhere, and each does a cer- 
tain part of the body’s work—that is to 
say, there is division of labor. 

The blood brings them all food, and 
curiously, the blood contains a number of 
the animalculae you find in ponds, which 
forage for themselves. 

Every one of these cells is a living ani- 
mal. But the fat and bone of the body 
rontain none of them, for these are really 
lifeless substances. On the other hand, 
the muscles, nerves, heart, lungs, skin and 
every living part, consists entirely of them. 
-Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Hygienic Value of Fruit. 


Dr. Dupoury, in a Paris journal, divides 
fruit into five classes, each possessing a 
special hygienic value; the acid, the sweet, 
the astringent, the oily, and the mealy. To 
the first including cherries, strawberries, 
gooseberries, peaches, apples, lemons and 
sranges he accords merit; cherries he pro- 
hibits entirely to those affected with neu- 
talgia of the stomach. Strawberries and 
raspberries he recommends to. those of 
bilious, plethoric and gouty temperament, 
and denies them to those in whom diabetes 
Hs present or suspected. Of the sweet 
fruits he considers that plums are of spe- 
ial hygienic value, and even a prevention 
He is an ardent advocate ¢f what, in 
Europe, is called the grape cure, in which 
grapes for several days form the exélusive 
aliment. The patient begins with the con- 
sumption of from one to two pounds daily, 
with a gradual increase to eight or ten 
pounds. After a few days of this diet a 
marked improvement in the general health 
is noticeable. 

The appetite improves, the digestion be- 
comes easy and rapid, and increased ca- 
pacity to withstand the fatigue of outdoor 
exercise is noticeable. The grape cure is 
particularly recommended to the anaemic, 
dyspeptic and consumptive and in dis- 
eases of the liver and in gout. | ° 





Blood Poisoning. 


It seems to be certain that valuable life 
has been often~lost by carelessness in re- 
gard to small cuts. A woman working 
about the kitchen who receives a small 
tit on the hand generally binds up the 
vound and goes about her work with no 
further thought of the matter. Her hands 
are put in all manner of things in cleaning 
thout the house, working outside, nerhaps, 

the flower garden, and engaged in the 
thousand and one tasks which her hands 
fnd todo. If she is fortunate, the wound 
eals up, but this is not necessarily the 
tase. Blood poisoning may result from the 
most trivial wound. The palm of the 
and is almost as dangerous a portion of 
the system to wound as the soles of the 
feet. The result of wounding either the 
sles of the feet or the palms may be 
lockjaw. When we remember the impuri- 
ties in the soil, in the air and in various 

Parts of even the cleanliest house, it is 
Strange that we do not hear of more cases 
*f blood poisoning arising from trivial 
tuts. A very weak mixture of carbolic 
tcid and water, such as a druggist or phy- 
“clan who deals in drugs can furnish, 
should be kept on hand to prevent danger. 
t should be poured on a cloth and 


Wrapped around any such wound, after | 


a. washing it carefully. This mixture, 
ich contains about 10 per cent. of car- 
“a acad in water, is sufficient to purify 
Darin nary _ wound and keep.out im- 
“ “9 if it is well wrapped with clean, 
% ec oth. Even the scratch of a needle 
ina the laundry tub may cause blood 
Matter if the water contains coloring 
T or any impurities powerful enough 
Cause this result.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Laugh and Get Well. 


cots and grow fat” 
— a deal of truth, and is worthy of 
well ace by many sufferers in body as 
icity = mind. W e instinctively associate 
™ i rotundity, and a sour disposi- 
tl ith a spare form. The rule is, of 
often ” not without exceptions, for we 
ake See people with little propensity to 
— fat who are full of fun and sun- 
el Such persons are not boistérous, 
of a er. They are possessed, it may be, 
Where hon humor, are happy and make 
tha 4ppy, and they smile easily and 
laugh 1 laugh softly; but they do not 
thin oud, and certainly they do not 
nate, 
hught convulsive movements which we call 
Ddysical exert a very real effect upon the 
dilate organism, They cause the arteries 
‘the ea So that they carry more blood to 
at mo es of the body, and the heart to 
blooa * rapidly, so that the flow of the 
Other oo the vessel is hastened. In 
best he laughter promotes the very 
Btcesee tions for an increase of the vital 
ting ee tissues take up more nutri- 
‘ €rial and the waste products are 
E No promptly removed. 
gg y is laughter an accompaniment 
Rertes oy ronan of joy, but it even 
~""8 Joy. Often a good laugh, excited J 


is a saying that 


in spite of oneself, will change the currept 
of thought, and impart a general rosy tint 
to what was before of the deepest blue. 

This happy effect is due in part to the 
increased flow of blood to the brain, and 
the consequent better working of the in- 
strument of thought, and partly to the 
fact that when a mental state and a phy- 
sical act are associated (the physical state 
being usually induced by the mental act), 
the performance of the physical act, even 
if at first perfunctory, will in time induce 
the mental state corresponding to it. 

The doctors have hardly yet learned 
what a valuable curative power there is 
in laughter. It is a precious and health- 
giving tonic, often more efficacious than 
bitters and iron, and far pleasanter to 
take. 

Let the dyspeptic, the bilious, the melan- 
choly, and those who seem to be wasting 
away without any discoverable cause, take 
a course of funny stories and humorous 
books; let them retire to their closets or to 
the woods, and laugh out loud for a few: 
minutes two or three times a day; and 
when they have done this. for a month or 
two, let them tell their friends the secret 
of their improved health—yYouth’s Com- 
panion. 





Fruit vs. Whiskey. 


Frances E. Willard says: ‘Within the 
last twenty-five years the’ fruit producing 
resources of the United States have in- 
creased just ten times as fast as have 
the meat producing resources. Apples, 
oranges and grapes are growing cheaper 
every year, but meats are growing dearer. 
This means clear heads, cool blood, and 
better equipoise of brain and brawn. It 
is a more distinct blow at alcoholism than 
anything else. I wish we could have the 
statistics of the habits of our leading fruit 
growers of the United States and their 
families. I have been acquainted with a 
great many horticulturists and cannot re- 
member a single one who filled a drunk- 
ard’s grave.” 





To Cure a Cold. 


A Brooklyn correspondent sends to The 
Republic the following “health -note,” 
which, during the early spring days, when 
sudden changes of temperature are apt to 
cause severe colds, may prove a useful 
suggestion to cold victims: 

“During the great influenza epidemic in 
London in 1889 the Board of Health of 
that city advised the public affected with 
the disease to make an abundant use of 
hot lemonade. 

“The perspiration caused thereby is, in 
most: cases, sufficient to relieve the patient 
of severe colds, and sayes him from taking 


often do more harm -thah good. ~~ 
“In bronchial troubles lemon juice will 

relieve the igcitation in “he throat, acfing 

at the same timé as a natural disinfect- 


” 
ant. 





A: Simple Cure tor Dyspepsia. 


One of the best known specialists on or- 
ganic troubles prescribes nothing but salt 
and hot water before breakfast for dys- 
pepsia and indigestion, says the Chicago 
Post. He says that the combination is as 
efficient in restoring the stomach to a 
healthy condition as either Wiesbaden or 
Carlsbad. This doctor is at the head of 
a big medical college and no longer prac- 
tices his profession for the money there is 
to be made in it. ‘“‘Use as much salt as 
you can,” he said to a group of his stu- 
dents, who were not: able to cure them- 
selves of these simple ailments by power- 
ful medicines. ‘Let the water be as hot 
as you can bear and I will guarantee that 
the simple ingredient will do_the work far 
better than all the strychnine and bella- 
donna in existence. 





Music for the Sick. 


The therapeutic value of ‘uusie is about 
to be put to a practical test in this country 
under expert supervision. The St. Cecelia 
Society of London has long been held in 
high estimation from the beneficent work 
it has carried out in the London hospitals. 
The society occupies itself with supplying 
music to the various wards of hospitals, 
the music being selected according to the 
ailments of the patients. It has been found 
that music has great value in medicine, 
especially in certain forms of insanity and 
simple melancholia, and in a wide range 
of functional nerve disorders. In case of 
worry it is of great service, and it.restores 
primitive interest. in life and revives hope 
and desire. When used for therapeutic 
purposes vocal -and instrumental music 
each seems to have its special sphere of 
efticacy.—New York Mail and Express. 





Fruit in Hot Weather. 

It is a popular fallacy that the free use 
of fruit in summer is the cause of bowel 
disturbances, while as a matter of fact no 
diet can be more healthful at this time 
than one composed of fruit and farinaceous 
foods with perfectly pure milk. Flesh of 
all kinds decomposes With great rapidity 
both before and after eating, and summer 
heats greatly accelerate this process; 
hence flesh food frequently causes grave 
derangement of the bowels, as the poison 
produced by this decomposition acts pow- 
erfully as an emetic and purgative. All 
meats are so heating that they should be 
used sparingly during hot weather, and 
there is the added argument that the 
whole system craves a change from win- 
ter’s diet. . 

Prof. Shutuck says: “Hat fruit for 
breakfast. Eat fruit for luncheon. Avoid 
pastry. Shun muffins and crumpets ‘and 
buttered toast. Eat whole meal bread. 
Decline potatoes if they are served more 
than once a day. Do not drink tea or 
coffee. Walk four miles every day. Take 
a bath every day. Wash the face every 
night in warm water and sleep eight 
hours. ~You will never need nerve medi- 
cine. 





German surgeons have discovered that 
the delicate membrane which lies inside of 
an eggshell will answer as well as bits of 
skin from a human being to start healing 
over by granulation, in open wounds 
which would not otherwise heal. The dis- 
covery was used for the first time in this 
country on a patient in the Seney Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn, and the trial of it has 
been most successful.—Scientific American. 
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How to Check ‘Nosebleed. 


Nosebleed is so common in hood that 
little account is ordinarily e. of it, 
says the Medical Journal. ere it oc- 
curs repeatedly without apparent provo- 
cation, however, effort should be made 
not only to check the immediate attack, 
but to ascertain the cause of the trouble. 
It is well known that heart disease, con- 
gestion of the liver and-other conditions 
affected by, or affecting the circulation of 
blood, predispose to nosebleed, and consid- 
erable anxiety is frequently felt lest the 
nosebleed of childhood may be the resuit 
of serious constitutional .'causes. Most 
commonly the cause is local. 

The best means of checking the imme- 
diate attack is pressure with the finger on 
the upper lip, just beneath the nostrils. A 
small pad of absorbent cotton or a piece 
of handkerchief may be placed inside the 
lip and tightly pressed against the gum 
from without,, thus compressing the two 
small arteries of the upper lip that supply 
the nose. These can ordinarily be felt pul- 
sating in this locality. 





Rules for Chronic Dyspeptics. 


T. Lauder Brunton, in the Clinical Jour- 
nal, lays down these rules for the treat- 
ment of chronic functional dyspepsia: Eat 
slowly, chew thoroughly and insalivate 
cecmpletely—three things which are by no 
means always the same. Take solids and 
liquids separately, the latter in the shape 
of hot water on rising in the morning, 
between 11 and 12 in the forenoon, about 
4 or 5 in the afternoon and at night before 
going to bed. When these rules do not 
suffice to remove the dyspepsia the patient 
must take his farinaceous and _ proteid 
foods at different meals alternately—a far- 
inaceous meal at breakfast time and again 
at 5 o’clock, and meat or fish meals at 
midday and at 8 o’clock. In some cases 
it will be found advantageous to supple- 
ment the gastric juice with a little acid 
and pepsin. A little alkali with calumba 
may be given before meals, or, if there is 
gastric catarrh, some substance containing 
tannin, such as infusion of gentian, may 
be preferable. In cases with flabby tongue, 
perchloride of iron. with quassia will prob- 
ably be of more service. When there is 
gastric dilation which will not yield to 
these measures it may be necessary to 
wash out the stomach in the morning or 
at night.—New York Press. 





The murmur of a distant waterfall, the. 
patter of raindrops on the roof and other 
rhythmic vibrations prodice a soothing ef- 
feet upon the’ nervous. centers that, Dr, 


aesthesia as profound as that from 5. 

form. ,ln twenty years of observation he" 
has noted some striking’examples of this 
effect. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
case is; that of a tired workman who,#on 

his way home, sat down upon.the cross: 
tie of a’ railway track, where. he was lulled 
into. unconsciousness by the vibrations of 
an approaching train, and only awakened 
many hours afterward, when he found that 
his left arm had fallen across the rail and 
been crushed at the elbow. The man was 
perfectly sober. It is concluded that the 
vibrations must be uniform, rhythmic and 
steadily increasing in force, and that it 
would be practicable to construct a me- 
tallic operating table, with wheels to give 
vibrations that would insure perfect and 
harmless anaesthesia. 





Nervous people may sleep much without 
knowing it, according to the experience of 
Dr. A. Erlenmeyer. Even in health one 
may fall into a considerable slumber and 
afterward have the impression that there 
has been no sleep, as when a railway trav- 
eler is awakened by the stopping of his 
train and has no recollection of other sta- 
tions passed or of having lost conscious- 
ness. This lack of perception of sleep is 
most common in nervous disease. Patients 
complain of wakefulness after having ac- 
tually slept all night, and this makes nec- 
essary a caution against hypnotics, which 
should only be used after watching has 
established the individual’s condition. 








Different. 


—_—_-_—- 


The tragic poet insisted that failure 
stared him in the face. 

“TI do not know what I mean in my 
forthcoming drama!” he said, very sadly. 

This, we hastened to assure him, was 
nothing. 

“But, understand,” he moaned, “that I 
do not write in German.” 

Ah, this was different, and we advised 
him in all candor to shoot himself.—De- 
troit Journal. 





The Engaged Man’s Gifts. 


There is nothing that pleases the en- 
gaged man more than to shower gifts 
upon the woman he hopes to marry,. but 
very often it happens that he spends a 
great deal of money and anxious thought 
over the purchases, and often fails to get 
what is most suitable or wished for. The 
engagement ring proper is one of these in- 
nocent pitfalls, and it would ‘be far wiser 
to get a little instruction on that moment- 
ous subject before buying it; if not from 
his fiancee herself, why then from some 
obliging sister or cousin° or aunt in her 
confidence.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Cordiality a Heart Winner. 


There is hardly anything—in fact, I hon- 
estly believe there is nothing—that can 
take the place of cordiality in the home 
so far as the pleasure of guests is con- 
eerned. Fittings and furnishings may be 
elegant, the carpets upon which you tread 
may have been designed and woven by the 
most skilled hands in all the world, and 
the paintings that hang on the walls be 
genuine old masters, and yet if in the 
midst of all this beauty and elegance you 
are not met with a.cordial smile and hand- 


ing, and the voice must. sound ‘cordially. 
Words alone, no matter how well chosen, 
are empty unless there is a true ring in the 
voice. Therefore, cultivate a cordial voice 
if you care to win a little place in the 
| hearts of those you daily meet.—Baltimore 
Herald. 3 } 





clasp, you are conscious of something Jack- | 
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The Seeds Wafted. 


“Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
A cotton seed from mother tree ; 
On noiseless wings sailed o’er he lea; 
And as it sped our thongnts were led 
While to us wondrous things it said. 


So small it seemed and white it gleamed 
It looked as though ’twere fairy dream; 
But to the ground its way it found 
And silent lay without a sound. 


While there it lay upon its bed 

Old mother earth reached up and said. 
“Come close, my beauteous little seed 
And on my bosom you shall feed. 


The little seed from tree apart : 
Nestled more closely to her heart; 
And strength it drew, and in her grew, 
Till changed to twig, it came in view. 


And as we watch from day to day 

This lesson we may hear it say: 

“So small, so frail I seem to be -: 
Yet germs of strength eoncealed in me. 


And-on our plains in westérn land, 

They grow, some trees to stature grand 

And shade they make and strong winds break, 
Where other seeds will not awake. 


The gardener will his vengeance vow, 
And straight declare must be cut now 
But of his ax he seems afraid 

And stops to rest beneath its shade. 


A little seeds of fairy form 

Fiost here and there nor mind a storm 

They live and gow, oe ele do, 
[ ake old eartn see . 

wT “Annette Russell James, Colo. 





News in ¢* Ads.”’ 


To attain public prominence is not the 
only purpose of the intelligent advertiser. 
All large establishments aim to save them- 
selves and the people time and trouble by 
making their newspaper announcements 
specific. -From the news advertisements 
people learn what it is difficult to find out 
in crowded salesrooms. “Ads.” should con- 
tain news.—Philadelphia Recurd. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 


So long as a woman can hold a man’s 
respect he can plot no wrong to her. 

If it weren’t for divorces there would be 
more children, and if it weren’t for chil- 
dren there would be more divorces. 

Great hearts can love more than once 
and be disappointed, and yet love again, 
but they cannot lose faith once and ever 
have it again. 

Half the married people in the world 
wouldn’t be any more unhappy if they had 
married somebody else, and the other half 
wouldn’t be any more unhappy if they 
hadn’t married anybody,—New York Press. 


Visitors Should Remember. 
fed to be entertaihe nits 
host’s chair and the host’s desk are 

not to be invaded. ; 

Keep your own room neat. Disorder is 
most trying to the maid, who will com- 
plain of it. 

And be agreeable to all guests, whether 
you like them or not. 

Always ask your hostess what her plans 
are and abide by them. 

All visitors should recollect that their 
evenings belong to the host and hostess, 
and they are expected to add to their en- 
joyment. 

Absent yourself some hours in the morn- 
ing, so that the mistress of. the house will 
have a chance to settle her affairs. This 
sort of consideration is appreciated. 

Be stone blind, deaf and dumb to all 
family matters of an unpleasant nature: in 
a household. Be punctual at meals. To 
be late is a disrespect to your hostess— 
bad form for yourself.—Washington Post. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 


An ounce of love is better than a pound 
of law. 

An injury forgiven is better than an in- 
jury revenged. 

Children are certain cares, but very un- 
certain comforts. 

A woman’s curiosity will go twice as far 
as her pin money. 

There are more or less miss-givings 
about. a girl’s affections. 

Haste makes waste and waste makes 
strife ’twixt husband and wife. 

Bitter are the domestic sweets which are 
preserved in family jars. 

A woman says it is almost as solemn to 
be married as it is not to be. 

Wise is the woman who thinks . large 
feet preferable to a small understanding. 

Singers should be above climatic influ- 
ence; it is easy for them to change the air. 

It seems queer that when a man has 
-money coming to him he usually has to go 
after it several times. 

Of course it was a gruff old bachelor 
who said that if a soldier never smelt pow- 
der it was because he had never permitted 
his nose to get close to a woman’s cheek. 
—Chicago News. 





Lost Her Life to Save a Duck. 


In attempting to save one of her ducks 
from a mud turtle, Mrs. Tamer Wilcox, of 
Wilson, fell into the -water. and was 
drowned, says a special to the Evening 
Times: In company with her seven-year- 
old son, Willie, she went after the duckg. 
Her husband was standing at the roadway 
talking with a nephew of Coroner Slocum. 
Suddenly the little boy ran crying to his 
father and said, ‘‘Mamma is sick.” Mr. 
Wilcox at once hurried to the house, but, 
seeing nothing of his wife there, ran to the 
creek. There beneath the surface of the 
clear water he could distinguish the form 
of his wife. Her hands were in motion 
and the husband plunged into the water 
to the rescue, but he was unable to swim 
and his action nearly resulted in his own 
death. The water was over his head and 
he had great difficulty m reaching the 
shore. 

Slocum had followed Wilcox to the creek 
and plunging in he succeeded in rescuing 
the body of Mrs. Wilcox. She was dead 
when taken from the water. 


Musings of an Egg Merchant. 


“T think. some day I will. buy a hen,” 


mused an Omaha egg merchant. “Looking | 


over my books the other:day, I find that 
I have bought and sold millions of dozens 


of ‘eggs, but I have never owned as much | 


as a single-specimen of the hen tribe. Not 
that I have. any i 
raw, material: 


' L 
oH 


idea’ of producing my.own |. 


part of the egg business to others. I am 
not a trust and do not believe in hogging 
everything from. the raw material to the 
finished product. But I have an unsatisfied 
ambition to possess a hen for purely senti- 
mental. reasons. 

“By the way,” continued the egg mer- 
chant, “I expect some day to see the pres- 
ent system of buying and selling.eggs by 
the dozen give*way entirely to the better 
system of trading in them by weight. Until 
one has weighed a lot of eggs by way of 
experiment he would not believe how much 


have eggs weighed in, my place-every once 
in a while for my own satisfaction, and 
they vary all the way from one and one- 
half to two and one-half ounces each. 

‘“Why should I get as much for a dozen 
eggs that weigh one and one-half ounces 
each as I do for a dozen that weigh two 
and one-half ounces each? As a rule, of 
course, the little eggs go along with the 
big eggs, but it is apparent that the fair 
system to both seller and buyer is to trade 
by weight. To my mind this is so obvi- 
ously the ‘only satisfactory method that I 
do not hesitate to predict its universal 
adoption.” 





A Farmer’s Signboards. 


There is no occupation in which evi- 
dences of real success or the reverse are so 
patent to all observers as that of farming. 
The farmer who is prosperous doesn’t 
have to make declarations of the fact. 

The signboards which testify of his suc- 
cess will be well-kept roadsides, fences in 
good repair, thrifty. orchards, washes in 
fields arrested by proper means, pastures 
free from weeds, etc. 





Collectible Value of Trees. 


Trees have a distinct value on a place 
and add greatly to the enjoyment of the 
farm as a home and also to its selling 
value. The worth of a well-grown tree 
will differ according to locality, of course, 
and there are few places in the West, 
comparatively treeless as the prairies are, 
where trees are worth as much as in the 
Eastern States. In a recent lawsuit in 
Niagara County, New York, a row of 
shade trees had been destroyed in front 
of a country home by the building of a 
trolley line, and expert testimony was” 
called to settle their value. -The trees had 
been planted twenty-six years and were 
mostly maple. The testimony showed 
thirteen of: them to’ be worth $100 each, 
nine were worth $65 each and a few others 
were appraised at. $125 each. These values 
were not ‘reduced by- the testimony“of the’ 


| defendant company that had destroyed the 
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I am sto deave that | 


difference there is in the weight of eggs. I- 


trees. -As a country grows older adorn- 
ments of this kind become more valuable 
because more appreciated and it would be 
hard to-predict what a good, well-located 
shade tree now would be worth twenty- 
six years hence.—New York Press. 





To Make Business Good. 


For everything that is made to be sold 
there is a buyer. The purpose of adver- 
tising is to bring buyer and seller together. 
The greater the number of prospective 
buyers who are reached by an advertise- 
ment the larger is the percentage of actual 
buyers. The art in advertising is to tell 
the largest number of people where they 
ean get what they want, and in the plain- 
est words. It is the testimony of the most 
experienced and successful business men 
that the newspaper is always the best me- 
dium for reaching people. This makes it 
the cheapest.—Philadelphia Record. 


Bees and Honey. 


The Albany Argus says that at Meduss, 
New. York, or near there, several men 
sprayed their fruit trees on May 18 and 
19, when they were in full bloom. On 
Sunday, May 20, beekeepers found bees 
dead and dying in front of the hives, lit- 
erally covering the ground, and on the 
next day there were no worker bees in the 
hives. There-may be young bees and brood 
enough to make a colony in some of them, 
but they will not be likely to make a 
honey crop. One man claims to have lost 
100 colonies worth $500. On May 21 and 
22 other parties sprayed orchards one and 
one-half miles away from a_bee-keeper 
who-had from 200 to 225 colonies, and 
the next day he could scrape up handfuls 
of dead: and ‘dying bees in front of about 
one-half his hives. As there is a law in 
New York State which prohibits under a 
heavy penalty the spraying. of fruit trees 
in bloom,. we hope the parties who thus 
violated the -law will receive adequate 
punishment. 

It used .to be said that the honey bee 
would “work for nothing and board him- 
self,” but there is another old saying that 
“those who work for nothing do not usually 
earn any more than their wages.” Bee- 
keepers have learned that while: bees will 
sometimes produce surplus honey when 
they have but little care and no food ex- 
cepting such as they gather from the flow- 
ers, yetito have them almost uniformly 
productive, and produce enough to add ma- 
terially to the income of the owner, they 
need care, and at certain seasons ‘food 
other than. that they finds jn the--garden; 


hand fields." * (i 
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gray hair, 
used to! have. 


See sae If your druggist cannot supply you, se 
| YR. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. 
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care is needed*in the early spring, when 
the frost is ouf@of the ground and the buds 
begin to.swellz Then is the time when the 
queen shouldbe laying eggs for the young 
brood that ae to be the active workers 
and honey gatherers about a month later. 
Then with & little smoke quiet the bees 
and raise ofe end of the hive so that with 
a straight @tick or lath all the dead bees 
on the bottom board can be swept out. 
The bees gyould remove them, but if there 
are manysit may take them weeks to re- 
move what can be done in a moment in 
this wayx 

The néxt thing is to examine the frames 
and see*if there is evidence of a laying 
queen, and if there is honey enough, say 
five to.eight pounds at-least in each hive, 
to feed. the brood. If not supply them 
witha frame of honey, if any has been 
reserved for that purpose. If not give 
either good sugar syrup or. a pure sugar 
candy, which is better while the weather 
is ceol, if it is not at all times. While 
examining the frames cut out most of the 
drone comb, and replace with worker comb 
or comb foundation. Be especially care- 
ful to remove all drone comb from such 
colonies as are not among the most pro- 
ductive, and that are not gentle. The 
drones or males kept to mate with the 
queens should be only from the best stock. 





The Snyder Blackberry. 


2 

We hear much complaint of the culti- 
vated blackberries. The faults usually 
found are largeness of seed, acidity, thin- 
ness of juice and the inclination to lose 
color when canned. In these respects the 
Snyder is eondemned more than any other 
standard variety. The Snyder is usually 
gathered too’soon. If picked. when barely 
ripe there is no flesh around the seed, and 
the juice is thin, sour .and colorless. 

We have a patch of 100 plants of Sny- 
der, set out five years ago which have 
borne sufficient for family use the past 
four years. We usually leave them on the 
bushes until “dead ripe,” almost. as long 
as they will stay on without falling off 
and wasting. Then they are juicy, sweet 
and deep colored: and when canned they 
retained their color and flavor. Last year, 
fruit: being scarce, we gathered them as 
soon as “turned.”” When canned, they 
were a.complete failure. Their color had 
faded and they were- sour and without 
flavor, due to being gathered too soon. 
There may be many better varieties than 
the Snyder but if gathered at the right 
time they are very good. 

When canning any variety of blackber- 
ries, care must be taken that the fruit is 
jeoveréd with. plenty>of rich juice as this 





preserves the flavor and helps keep, the 
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SS preparation in every 
ays restores color to 
the dark, rich color it 
The hair grows 
rapidly; stops coming out, and 
all dandruff disappears. 
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Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel 
and malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improv- 
ed combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust- 
proof oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical 
with fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
fold everywhere ata uniform price, with heavy steel 
and copper ware, delivered and put up from 

Wagons only. 


“Nearly Half a Million 
Home Comfort Ranges Sold. 


sition > 








est Awards at the World’s Columbian Ex 
fernia Mid- Winter Fair; World’s Centennial Cotton 
position > Industrial ponies Toronto, and West- 
ern Fair Association London, Canada; Nebraska Agri- 


eultural Fair; St. Louis Meqhanical Agricultural Ase 
ation Chattahoo e Valley Exposition, and the 
Alabama te Agricailtu ciety. 





For Illustrated Catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


WROUGHT tRON RANGE COMPANY, 


Eastern Office: 92 FRONT ST., BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


Founded 1564. a 


Factories, Salesrooms and Officés: - » 
Western Salesroomsand Offices: -« 


Our C. A. Green is using one of these ranges. He finds it one of the best and most durable of all kitchen 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Paid-Up Capital, One Million Dollars. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 
DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO, 


stoves 
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Presses, Graters, Evaporators, Etc. 
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WEN SEARY.: --] NOTICEDORA YAD } GIVGINSNAKTH YAD 
WASHTONING'S DAYTHBRI} YUL) THOURF SSTHRMCAI 


Can arrange thesesix different oftetters into thenames of six (6)well-known and popular holi: P 
Ifso you can shere in the distri ution ofthe above. We propose to give awa: $506 in Gold tot 
who enter this contest, send in a correctsolution and comply with our 7 condition, between now and the first-men- 

Bing th groups and as many times as they 
used which does not appear in its own group. After you 
8 the six'correct names, write them out yrately ope you will receive 

reply by return il AND WIN. Youaresure of atleasta share ofthis big cash p: asin 
caseofatie,it will be equally divided amongthe winners. Thisis nota contest ofluck or chan 
andearnest effort will win, as we shall give a the in Cashanyway. Wewill notify Jen 
mail, and send you sceres oft.estimonials from those who!have received substantia] and beautifu zes in 
former contests. We hope you w and anyhow it costs you nothing totry. De Not Welay. - 
hddres: WOOD PUBLIS : ON, MASS. 
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THE POPULAR LEG- 
HORN. Theacknowledged 
queen of the practical egg- 
laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn when judged by the 
standard of the greatest 
number of marketable 
eggs produced at least cost. 

otonly are the hens per- . 
sistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers 

te no time in sit- 


a 

ut little fat 

upon their bones, but de- 

vote all surplus nourish- 

ent to steady production, 

ey eat less than. the 

heavy breeds, but whatever 

they consume is put to 

ood purpose. Eggs from 
os Stock, $1 for 18. 





THE WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 


size, good layers, and hig 
prized for their meat. 


hly 


The 
New York markets will, 


in 


time more fully appreciate 
the value of the Wyandotte 
for its delicacy'on the table 


’ of the epioure,’: It will 
noticed that no breed 


be 
has 


all the good qualities, there- 
fore if we want all the good 
qualities we must have morse 
than one breed, birt surely 
no one can make amistake 


in breeding the Wh 


ite . 


Wyandotte, considering 
their beauty, egg-laying pro- 
pensities and desirability in 


markets of the world,,;, 
Eggs from prize 
$1.50 for 13. 


Stock, 





BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 


Thie-breed is as solid as ite : > 
* mame and is often called the A} ¥} he? 
‘Farmer's Friend,” the “All oy Bom » Wg 
Round Fowl,” the “Old Re- KAR AStim hg 
Mable.” It is the bird for % 
business, and deemed by many 
the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It is not only a 
good layer, but is quick to 
develop for the early market, 
As a far-sighted farmer once + |,3 
said to us, “When you kill one 
you've got something.” Eggs 
from Prize Stock, $1.50 for 13. 


PEKIN 
DUCKS. 


Best Ducks off earth... +Price, . 
for eggs: from Priza Stock, 
$1.0 for 18. Drakes, $2.00 each, 





“fF. American eggs are bringing twenty-two 





Address, Poultiy Departitient, Green's Nursery Co., Boch 
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= “Ror Hanging Up Overcoats, Cloaks, Ete. 


Simply sew the Chain on inside of collar. 


Price, 10 Cents éach, or the Two Chains for 15 Cents. 





hese chains wij last a life time. As oné coat is worn out the chain can be taken off and put 


is chain for years. Nothing else will stand 


n a new coat. C. A. Green has used th many ] the 
she cop nd oo avare pul ony oto RP ENS ae Hoshener A 
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Lice, and How to Destroy Them. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


At this season we hear complaints that 
hens. are not laying. Our friends tell us 
they cannot understand it, as. fowls, are 
well fed, have unlimited range which en- 
ables.them to secure a good variety of 
food, and yet they get no eggs. To all 
such we would. say, visit. your poultry 
houses, examine.the hens and. roosts, and 
see if they are not covered with those lit- 
tle insects so commonly called “ice.” 

If you find such to be the case severe 
measures are necessary. Burn a large 
amount of sulphur in the house after -clos- 
ing it as tightly as possible. Three pounds 
of sulphur to a house 15 ‘by 15 feet 1s 
nore too much. Be careful about fire. 
After thus thoroughly using the sulphur, 
use a liquid lice killer and give the Len- 
house a thorough spraying, and be careful 
to fill every crack and crevice. Carbolic 
acid in a erude form and kerosene mixed 
in about three parts kerosene to one of 
crude carbolic acid, makes a good lice kil- 
ler, which is effective and should be used 
largely and liberally in poultry houses, 
spraying the entire inside of the poultry 
house about once a month in the summer. 


RED MITES.. 


The other evening I visited a neighbor 
who keeps considerable poultry, and he 
complained of a red mite that seemed to 
feed upon the fowls at night, which ' he 
could not understand since these mites 
could not be found during the day. The 
term “lice” as used includes mites, or red 
spiders, which do’ not remain upon the 
fowl during the day, but feed upon them 
at night, and hide in the cracks and crev- 
ices during the daytime. ‘These mites are 
red only when filled with blood, and are 
sometimes very abundant, although each 
insect is no larger than a pin-head. The 
same treatment is necessary a8 used for 
the common lice. Of course the hens 
should be placed elsewhere at the time 
of fumigation, and the fumes sheuld be 
allowed ‘to remain in the house eight hours 
or more. Provide ihe hens with a dust 
bath in which sulphur has been added. 
Dust the hens with insect powder and 
kerosene nest boxes and ‘crevices, aud 
whitewash the houses; this will enable one 
to keep down the pests, and the results re- 
ceived for time and trouble will more than 
pay you, since hens cannot lay when in- 
fested with lice and mites.—IF. W. W. 





Poultry Profitable in Summer. 


‘ Hens seem to do better in warm climates 
than cold, and surely they ought to be 
healthful and. profitable in summer 
throughout the temperate zone. Discuss- 
ing this question the lowa Homestead has 
a chatty, interesting paragraph. 

Farmers very often ask themselves the 
question; says the editor, “Does it pay to 
produce eggs in summer?” This is a ques- 
tion that can be most easily answered by 
each individual farmer. - In the first ‘place 
this is the natural time for. hens’ to lay 
eggs and they cost: little or nothing when 
they have farm range, and “it is fair to 
presume that it will pay then, even if 
trices are low. When eggs are worth 
twenty-five cents per dozen it is at a time 
when the hens are being fed soft food that 
either costs money or is worth money’ if it 
has been produced on the farm. 

In the summer the hen picks up the food 
material necessary for producing eggs 
which would, in all probability, go to waste 
were it not for her industry. The farm 
hen utilizes material as food which the 
farmer cannot sell. It is a small bit of 
grass, a weed, some grass or weed seed, 
a piece of bone, bugs, worms or some re- 
fuse from the table or kitchen. All of these 
things are made to do service as egg pro- 
ducing food. In summer it is necessary to 
give the hens cool rather than warm quar- 
ters. In winter the hens will have to be 
kept warm in some manner. ‘If the houses 
are fot warm it must be done by food. 

To get eggs in the winter time means 
special buildings, special breeds, special 
care and feed and good prices. To get 
eggs in the summer time means plenty of 
hens ‘on a farm range, and after all it is 
a matter of cost of feed that affects the 
question of profit in the production of eggs. 





Poultry Notes. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

‘We are now feeding the chickens beef 
extract. Extravagant, I presume, you will 
say. We have discovered that the bone 
that costs but one-half a cent a pound con- 
tains a large amount of extract and if we 
boil the bones and pour this upon the feed 
(feed 1% oats, % corn, % wheat middlings 
ground by weight) we increase the feeding 
value one-half; to make it plain, 100 pounds 
feed and the extract from 20. pounds 
of bones will go as far-as 200 pounds of 
feed without the extract, and the bones 
are useful if charred and pounded, furnish- 
ing shell and animal bone. ; 

Our flock of 100 hens furnishes 20 to 70 
eggs each day and our feed bill, of all pur- 
chased is less than 15 cents each day. We 
do not feed. feed and extract alone. Our 
hens receive hay, boiled potatoes, cabbage, 
sand and pure drinks (milk or water) and in 
summer have the farm to range. We have 
now increased the number to 400, and with 
ample quarters and new roosts often, and 
whitewash and powdered tobacco, I hope 
to receive some average results.—Respect- 
fully, Y, K. N., Pa. 


tequires. a light-colored egg. We send 
them all colors, and the result is that 
while French eggs are selling in the Lon- 
don market for thirty-four cents a dozen, 


cents. He also thinks that London would 
afford a.nice market for, peaches,. At the 
present, time.the Crawford peach from 
Canada is the only thing they are receiving. 
He would direct that peaches be packed in 
strawberry boxes—one.layer..in a basket, 
and. .ef:.course only the finest quality 
shipped. _He says. they sell for two shil- 
lings each.—Rural. New..Yorker,_. 





Classes of Poultry. 


The average farmer has little idea of 
the extent of the poultry industry, and 
particularly the breeds and classes into 4 
which the various types of fowls are di- 
vided. The following are a few of the 
leading classes. In this country undoubt- 


quiet in disposition. 
inclined to rove, or take unnecessary eXer- 
‘cise. 
will hold them without much difficulty. As 
a rule males weigh from nine to twelve 
pounds, ‘and females from seven to nine 
pounds. 


“non-sitting class.” 
of eight varieties of Leghorns, and two va- 
rieties of Minorcas. They are small breeds 
as compared with the others. The possible 
exception is the Minorca whose. males 
weigh from six to eight pounds each, and 
females from four to six pounds. The Jeg- 
horn males range from five to six pounds 
and females from three to five pounds, 
though five pounds for hens is rather ex- 
ceptional. 
broody, as a rule, though the writer has 
owned several Leghorn hens that did. The 
strong feature of the breeds of this class 
is in their laying. ‘They easily surpass the 
other two classes. the Asiatic. especially. 


rieties of Hamburgs. 
among fanciers. The blué shank and white 
skin disqualify them for the farmer on ac- 
count of difficulty in disposing of them in 
the market.—C. P, Reynolds, in Epitomist, 


than full bloods. 
to. the number of eggs, but we do see a 
difference when we kill and cook one. I 
can eat a full-blooded fowl with better rel- 
ish than I can a “dung hill.” 
not be as much difference as I imagine, 
the latter is not relished as the former 
S. 
in eating qualities, I would have the full- 
blood just for the looks. 
as easily raised and so much more satis- 
— to sell.—I. N. Gowdrey, in Epitom- 
st. 


luxuries, 
are too high for the common liver. 
it.is not only a luxury. 
able to join in the consumption and en- 
joyment of this most delicious fruit later 
on. 


| a th lishman 
| Ms, aber. says Sear the Tinge fhe same orchards for $2.50 per barrel. 


Here is a pointer for those who have ap- 
ples to sell.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 


to‘sup 
willre 
and save money. 
Flavoring Powders myself and knew they were 
splendid, so I sent for a sample and tried selling 
them, I found it so pleasant and easy that I 
kept right at it and never make less than $3.50 
per day, and often clear $5.00, The Powders go 
twice as far. as the liquid extracts. sold in the 
stores and are much stronge 
> of pure fruit juices, I sell from two to eight 
“F Flavors in each house. 


fowls are most in demand for the market. 
Good ‘males will weigh from seven to ten 
pounds, and females ‘from six to eight 
pounds. ‘pages : 


ASIATIC CLASSES. 


This type of fowl is very popular among 
poultrymen and especially among fanciers. 
It is not as common, however, on farms 
as some other breeds. 
all of the large breeds, such as two va- 
rieties of Brahmas, four varieties of 
Cochins, and two of Langshans. The fowls 
are heavy, slow in movement, and very 


It includes nearly’ 


They are not much 


Generally a thirty-inch wire fence 


MEDITERRANEAN CLASS. 


This is what is sometimes termed the 
It is made up mostly 


These fowls do not become 


HAMBURGS. 


This class is mainly composed of six va- 
The class is popular 





Full Blooded Chickens. 


Nothing looks much prettier than a flock 


of full-blooded chickens of any kind. We 
have full-blooded Plymouth Rocks, and 
they not only look nicely to us, but they 
attract a great deal of attention from 
those who pass our farm. 
ture of everything, nobody would think of 
looking at them, 
twenty or twenty-five great fat fowls to- 
gether, all looking alike, close to the road, 
and people will almost stop, while driving 
by, to look at them. Just across a field 
lives a family that has the large Light 
Brahmas. I notice every day, a large flock 
of them scratching in the field. They are 
almost as large as sheep, and look so 
pretty. Another neighbor has about 400 
Brown Leghorns, which are the same size 
and look just alike. 
tract more attention than a mixture of all 
colors and sizes. 


Had we a mix- 


Sometimes there will be 


They certainly at- 


MIXED BREEDS. 


Many claim that mixed breeds lay better 
We see no difference as 


There may 


Even if I could not detect a difference 


They are just 








Transplanting Currants, 


ft, 29300 « : J 


H. M. Z., Weiffers, Pa., inquires when 


would be the best or proper time to plant 
or transplant currant-bushes. 
autumn as the -best season for planting 
currants, but have succeeded nearly as well 
in early spring. If kept moist there is lit- 
tle danger of the plants dying ‘at any time, 
but those set in the fall-or early spring 
make a larger growth the first year than 
those planted when the buds have -devel- 
oped into leaves. 
the autumn any time after the leaves have 
fallen and the wood is ripe, or in spring 
as soon as the ground is dry enough to 
work.—F'arm and Fireside. 


I. regard 


They should be set in 





The Strawberry and its Virtues. 


Thousands of Southern farmers are 


anxious to vary the crops upon their farms. 
They appreciate the folly of all-cotton 
policy, and really desire to free themselves 
from its tyranny. But this is easier said 
than done. 
is the vital question. 
are learning to diversify. Of course, they 
make some mistakes and meet some dis- 
appointments. 
the field we are pleased to note improve- 
ment everywhere. 
viting attention and worthy of trial we 
consider the strawberfy. 


They know how to grow? This 
Step by step they 
But upon a calm survey of 
As one of the crops in- 
This fruit stands first on the list of table 
Early in the season the figures 


But 
All classes are 


But the strawberry is highly valuable 


not only as a Juxury and as. a delicacy; it 
is such a great health promoter that it de- 
serves most consideration. 
the delightful berry gives new tone and 
vigor to the millions of weary and worn 
“pilgrims through this vale of tears.”” They 
tone up the stomach, purify the blood, 
clear the complexion and wake up the dor- 
mant livers and languid kidneys. 
restore the rose color to the cheek, and 
give the blood of health to all ages and 
classes and conditions. 
ral tonic equal to a hearty meal of straw- 
berries three times a day in spring and 
early summer.—The Strawberry Specialist. 


Free use of 


They 


There is no gene- 





The Price. of Apples 


A Brockport apple grower who has large 


profitable orchards has sold his apple crop 
this year at $1.50 per barrel, picked and 


acked. Last year he sold the fruit from 





A Lady Readcr Felis How She Made Money 
to 


uild a Home. 


I often read of ladies who work hard helpin 
rt their families, and for their benefit 
te how easily I manage to make a livin, 
I had been using Baird's 


r. They ure made 


Th 
8, Ices, ete, They 


are used for Cakes, 
ve perfect satisfac- 


tion to the most fastidious cooks and every one 

who tries them becomes a permanent customer 

forme. Any one who would like to make money 

easy should try selling the Flavors. Youcan get 

fu) pertioulars by writing to the manufacturers, 
r 


Co,, 362 Century Bldg., St. Louis, 


Mo. They will give you a start. I have builta 
home frem the proceeds of my sales,sup 
family and have comforts we never 


rt my 
before. 
B, 








edly the fowls of the American class are 
the most popular. In this class we have 
four varieties of the Plymouth Rock and 
five varieties“of the Wyandotte. This type 








of fowl is of medium size with plump 
bodies, and generally yellow shanks: These 


EGGS FOR HATCHING a 
From m os pean of Rochester win- 
P andottes, P, 
Wl nd and’ Bick Leghoras’ Eaes 13 
for $1.00, 26 for is Pounte . Circular free, 
. ¥. W. Wi Prop. Ave. > N.Y. ’ 


The 1900 Apple Crop. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 

by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H, BE. Van 

Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 

The apple crop for the year 1900 in the 
United States and Canada will be one of 
the largest.and best in quality on record. 
There are a few sections where the crop is 
light, as for instance, in Minnesota and 
the adjoining States, where there will 
scarcely be a fair ‘supply. of fall apples, 
and only enough for home use :at: the most, 
while they last, but the average of the 
whole country will be above that of several 
years past, if not the largest ever known. 
The great apple growing region of the 
Mississippi Valley, which includes the 
States of Ohio; Kentucky, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Nebraska, 'Missouri, Kansas 
end Arkansas is well supplied with winter 
apples except in some localities. ‘This igs 
the Ben ‘Davis country and there are mil- 
lions of bushels of that variety now near- 
ing maturity that will have to find a mar- 
ket in the Northern and Hastern States 
and in Europe. Besides, there are other 
varieties such as Winesap, Jonathan, Mis- 
souri, Gano, York’ Imperial, ‘ete., ‘that will 
swell the amount very materially. In 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York and 
the New England States, where the Bald- 
win’ and Rhode Island Greening are the 
leaders, there ‘is a good crop in sight. On- 
tario and Nova Scotia are in the same 
condition. Aside from the difference in dis- 
tance to market, this year will witness a 
fair race between Ben Davis and Baldwin 
for popularity. Both varieties will aver- 
age well up to their best standards. Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina have a fair crop 
of Winesap, Ben’ Davis, ete., but only 
about one-fourth of a crop‘of the famous 
Newtown. California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington are carrying a fair apple crop. 

PROSPECTIVE PRICES. 


In view of this large and widely distrib- 
uted apple crop we should not expect high 
prices in any section. The buyers are 
thoroughly organized and posted as to 
where the fruit is located and about how 
much there is of it. The growers will be 
at the mercy of the dealers unless they use 
the best of judgment in preparing and mar- 
keting their apples. There are some fruit 
growers’ unions that will greatly help the 
individual members to obtain better prices 
than’th2y could do without belonging to 
such organizations, and the stricter are 
their rules as to packing, inspection, ete., 
the better will be the prices obtained. 


MARKET ONLY THE BEST. 


The great temptation to the grower is 
to gather and send to market everything 
that has a chance of bringing anything in 
return, whether it is big or little, smooth 
or scabby and knotty, well colored or dull 
and unattractive. Those who yield to this 
mistaken idea are sure to meet with dis- 
appointment this year, if never before, in 
marketing their apple crop. It would seem 
needless to even mention this subject, for 
it has been talked and written about over 
and over. Yet, the same foolish ideas are 
put in practice year after year and I have 
been especially requested to again warn 
every reader against them. Hence I say, 
let those who will do it send poor apples 
to market this fall-but do not be guilty of 
it yourself. Leave the poor grades: at 
home.. The markets demand it. Common 
sense demands it.. Your own interest de- 
mands it. Do it for once, at least, and 
compare your returns with those who send 
everything to market... It. will only be the 
best that will pay a profit in a year of 
plenty, especially. 


PACK HONESTLY. 


It is an exception to find a barrel of ap- 
ples in market that is the same all the 
way through. What a shame! What a 
pity, also, for the packer as well as the 
buyer; and it is the latter who usually 
gets the worst of the bargain. The dealer 
is about to buy or gets a consignment of 
apples to sell. He knows the best fruit is 
in one or both ends of the barrels and is 
aware that they were put up with the in- 
tention of making the next man believe the 
fruit is better than it really is; but how 
much better, that is, how much he is to 
be cheated he does not know. Therefore, 
he determines to protect his own interests 
by paying according to the lowest estimate 
he may make; and this is based upon ex- 
amination of the interior or u guess as to 
what it may be. In any event the price 
is sure to be low enough. 

It is fair to face the fruit in the pack- 
ages by placing average specimens in even 
rows, or in any other way that will make 
them look well, but to select for the out- 
side such as does not give a true idea of 
the whole is not only wrong but unwise 
from a business standpoint. The more at- 
tractive the fruit can be made to look and 
yet deceive no one the better for grower, 
dealer and consumer. It is the fancy cus- 
tomer that is willing to pay well for what 
he gets; and, strange to say, he can rarely 
find enough of high grade stuff to buy. 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 


The coming season will doubtless see the 
greatest export trade in apples that has 
ever been. We have the fruit and other 
nations want it. The exhibits made and 
being made at the Paris Exposition will 
have an invigorating influence on the de- 
mand in Europe. The only point about 
which there need be fear is in sending 
nothing but first class apples there and in 
the best possible condition. The long dis- 
tance and expense of transportation to- 
gether with the exacting demands of the 
customers make the necessity doubly im- 
portant that we do our best. 

The apples must be of the first grade only. 
They must be put in clean and tidy pack- 
ages and pressed so tightly that there will 
be no danger of “slack packing” being re- 
ported from the other side of the ocean. 
Depend upon it that every lot will be sold 
on the merits of the inside contents. Facing 
with good specimens will be worse than 
useless; because the good will sell for just 
the same as the poorest in the package. 
Take the advice of the shipping agent in 
regard to What, how and when to ship. 

The export trade’in apples from the Pa- 
cific Coast is increasing and it is hoped 
that it will not be discouraged by dishonest 
and shortsighted practices. 

BOXES VERSUS BARRELS. 

The majority of the apple crop will long 
be: marketed in barrels but our Western 
friends have rarely used them, choosing the 
bushel box instead, .There are several 
poimts in favor of the box. It is more 
easily handled, packs closer in cars and 
ships; is more easily inspected and the 
bushel of. fruit sells for more than it will 
in a barrel. The European trade greatly 
prefers it. The size of the box is twenty- 
two inches long, eleven and one-half inches 
wide by ten and one-half inches high, out- 
side measurement, This box is used by the 
Tasmanian shippers and is the fashionable 
package in the English markets. It af- 
fords a cheaper means of ocean transit 
than the barrel, because space is charged 
for instead of weight. 

HOLDING THE CROP. ~- 


It is doubtful if holding apples over win- 
ter for a prospective advance in the spring 
is wise in a year.of plenty. The dealers 





can do that same thing and are prepared 





for it. 
storage and handling and the use of the 
capital are all to be considered. These 
often’ more than balance the increase in 
price. In years of scarcity, like the last 
one, the case is generally the reverse. 

It is a good plan to have a storage house 
on the farm or-at some other convenient 
place, in conjunction with neighbors. This 
can be used to hold apples and some other 
fruits until gluts in the local trade have 
passed. I knew one orchard firm that 
saved $20,000 on-one lot of Ben Davis by 
having sucha house. The houses need not 
be large or very expensive to serve a good 
purpose, 





Which ™ Part of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. They Like Hest. 


In response to an inquiry in our last 
issue, asking our readers to specify which 
department of the paper pleased them best, 
we have received. numerous replies. These 
replies have been complimentary to all the 
workers on these pages. The departments 
of Prof. Van Deman, Mr. P. ©, Reynolds, 
Sister Gracious -and. others, are spoken of 
by many with favor. A large number have 
spoken of the health department as of par- 
ticular value, and others are interested in 
the poultry pages particularly, while some 
reply that they consider Green’s Fruit 
Grower a valuable home paper, with much 
that interests them aside from fruit grow- 
ing. Some of the writers are kind enough 
to speak of the editorial page as of par- 
ticular interest to them. Our object in ask- 
ing for expressions, or views, was to learn 
whether we could make any changes, or 
whether we could increase the space de- 
voted to certain departments. We thank 
our friends for the prompt response to in- 
quiries, 


HERE IS OND OF THE KIND LET- 
TERS RECEIVED. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—You propound a difficult ques- 
tion to answer in last issue of Fruit 
Grower when you ask which department 
is most interesting to its readers. I am, 
as you know, an old subscriber and will 
say that next after the high moral and 
religious standard of the editorials I would 
name Professor Van Deman’s articles on 
fruit and its culture as being my prefer- 
ence. I was statistical correspondent (and 
am still) for this (Perry) county during Mr. 
Van Deman’s incumbency as Secretary of 
Agriculture and derived much valuable in- 
formation from his administration on the 
various fruits adapted to this section. In 
like manner I have many valuable lessons 
now from the various articles of his, which 
appear in the Fruit Grower. Were I to 
make a suggestion it would be that you 
make no changes in the paper. Any per- 
son can get enough out of one issue to 
compensate him liberally for the small 
price asked for a year’s subscription. I 
am an old man and a practical farmer, I 
take ten to twelve papers, and consider 
that Fruit Grower is second to none of 
them. I was much pleased with your sen- 
timents touching the old man who carried 
you on his back when a boy and your re- 
marks carried me back to similar occa- 
sions. As we grow old our hearts become 
more tender and sympathetic and the more 
we love to dwell on the thoughts of early 
life. During the twilight of life we have 
nothing in the future to dwell upon and 
occupy our thoughts except an unknown 
eternity and hence it is that the earlier 
scenes and recollections are the most in- 
teresting. I wish you and your paper and 
its many readers abundant success.—Sin- 
cerely yours, John J. Bradford, Miss. 


HERE IS ANOTHER. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I am just in receipt of the August num- 
ber of the Fruit Grower an@ as I believe 
my subscription expires with this number 
I enclose remittance for renewal and con- 
clude to accept your liberal offer of 
“Green’s Four Books,” in paper covers 
with an annual subscription for 75c., which 
I enclose. 

You ask which part of the paper I am 
best pleased with. The front page, the 
last page and all between. Do not shorten 
or omit any part of it. We need it all. I 
do not know where we can get the same 
amount of information at such a small 
price.—F. C. S., Omaha, Neb. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

What I like best in your paper is Rey- 
nolds’ Experience in Horticulture, Prof. 
H. Van Deman’s information regarding 
spraying and all new ideas of value,— 
Dace, 


NOTES FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
You invite subscribers to your farm pape 
to write and tell you what portion of the 
issue they prefer. It is all good and prac- 
tical—perhaps a little too much kinder- 
gartenish—but. so many people need ele- 

mentary education that it is pardonable. 


FRUIT TREES.—Their cultivation, 
shape, growth and production I have but 
little trouble. My chief trouble being with 
the el which infests my land and for 
which I cannot find:a remedy. “Bend wire 
and put up the hole,” says one. In my 
experience a failure, for the simple reason 
that the hole being tightly plugged with 
the borer’s emissions, the wire will not 
penetrate. “Cut it out with a knife,” says 
another. Another failure for me; one 
might as well take an axe and chop down 
the tree. A-cure for borers is badly 
wanted and the only remedy I can suggest 
is to cover the lower part of the tree. 
With what? That is the query. It must 
be something that is waterproof, and also 
elastic, so as to be self-fitting to the tree, 
and easily removable; it must be cheap; it 
must be simple. 


SPRAYING TREES.—Is not done here 
at all. I cannot find time to do it.- Why 
don’t the people out of employment unite 
in companies of two.or three. Get a spray- 
ing outfit and spray trees for others at so 
much 4 tree. Inthe spring—early spring— 
put up wire fences by contract at so much 
a foot, and keep them in repair, supplying 
wire and other paraphernalia thereto be- 
longing. 

GAPES IN CHICKENS.—I have kept 
chickens for thirty years—and never lost 
five in the time from this unnecessary 
trouble (not disease). For the first three 
days after birth feed hard-boiled eggs 
twice per diem.Then WHOLE wheat bread 
soaked (not too wet) in water for the next 
five days. Then whole wheat bread hard 
and then wheat alone. Don’t fail to give 
clean water. 


SITTING HENS.—“To break them 
up.” Keep two or three empty coops on 
CLEAN ground. When a hen is broody 
and her services are not needed put her 
under the coop—only one under each. 
Cover the top of the coop with a couple of 
old bags; give her water and feed her 

every other day. 


f 
The loss from decay, expense of 


ARTICHOKES.—One of your re 
inquired about artichokes and jt is ‘ de 
for him that I am at the end of th." 
or I should continue writing on them 
ject indefinitely. I am an enthugigg” 
artichokes. I predict that it Wi," 
THD FUTURD POTATO, Without } 
and with edible (for pigs and Cattle) al 
It contains as much starch as tha,” 
and is palatable raw. It Produces 
times more tubers than the potgt, “ 
should like to write more but can’t ag 
time.—W. Williams, R, I. " 


FROM A MISSOURI READER 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: : 


Thinking you would like to hear {ro 
subscriber of five years—that is nowt 
number of yéars we have deen reailin 
your ever welcome paper. You ag, 7 
favor in the August number which ¢q,. 
to hand last evening. We do not seo ree 
you or any one can improve the Paper, ¥ 
think you are the one most qualified 
know what is good in a horticultural 
paper. We wait with impatience for each 
number. It always contains somethin, 
new and worth many times the price paid 
for it. Beside what an interest the prem 
iums give one in starting something pow 
and different from our neighbors. My fired 
premium was four Loudon red raspberried 
This year they were a sight to see. We 
let them grow up six feet high and tied td 
a wire. The chickens would, when the 
got inside the garden, try to get therg 
first of any. And, oh, what a Pleasure j 
was ‘to see baby reach for the big nj 
berries and say: “Another one.” 1 
next premium was six [McKinley gtr, 
berry plants. They proved a failure w 
us. Next was six Corsicans. — They .y 
fine and we will have. several thousana 
this year. Next was Green’s Six Books 4yj 
they are a treasure to any oue growin 
fruit for market or pleasure. This yoy 
we got four Red Cross currants and the 
had some fine specimen berries and woyjj 
have been full only we nulled all off, by 
a very few. We bought last spring, on 
year ago, 150 strawberry plants. My 
shall, Bismarck, Brunette. Marshall y; 
the best for our land; off those 50 play 
we set 500, about half of each variety wa; 
killed last summer by drouth. So tho 
plants left were not more than twenty-fiyg 
to start from. We gathered off of th 
Marshall two crates, 24 quarts each. (jf 
Brunette 144 crates, 24 quarts per crate 
Only three-fourths of a crate from Bis 
marck. Set 200 each Brunette and Bj 
marck this last spring. We got 250 cup 
rants and not one has died and we fe 
proud of the growth they have made. Th 
white grape would mature some fruit jj 
spite of our efforts to keep it all picked off 
Concord grapes are rotting badly, buf 


' Moore’s Early seem not to rot here. Wd 


have tried almost every remedy for oug 
grapes but will lose all or so near all Con 
cord that the rest will only be fit to usd 
at home. We will have to plant som 
thing besides the Concord.—I. S. C., Mo 


THEY LIKE IT AS IT IS. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—You ask what your reade 
think of your paper, or how it can be in 
proved. The Fruit Grower is all right 
the best home paper printed. It is unlikg 
any other publication and just an ideaf 
home paper. Continue it as it is—Very 
truly yours, Grant Martin, Minn. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—I saw in the August numbe 
of the Fruit Grower a piece entitled “Dd 
Me a Favor.” To say the least I like the 
Fruit Grower from beginning ‘to end. 
enjoy its reading at. all times. But t 
pick. ont. the ath 
Health Departm + the best; or in othe 
words that’ is my hobby.—yYours trul 
James Durbin, 

Editor Green's Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—I notice in August issue of 
the Fruit Grower you ask your reade 
to specify which part of the paper they 
are best suited with. For me there is 4 
best part to it. I read it all from thi 
top of the first line on the first page i 
the bottom of the last line on the las 
page and find a great deal of interesting, 
instructive and valuable reading in every 
column. 

Enclosed find one of those dirty, soile 
dollar bills, which I sincerely hope maj 
do you no harm.—Jesse E. Clifford, Pa. 





A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheel 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, [Lil., have placed upon tie 
marketa Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is onif 
25 inches high, fitted with 24. and 30 inch wheef 
with 4-inth tire. - 


material through 
out, and really costs. but a trifle more that 
set.of new wheels and fully guaranteed f 
one year. . Catalogue giving a full description" 
will be mailed upon application by the Bu 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quiney, Il., who ai 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices malé 
any size and width of tireto fit-any axle. 





Pullets Eggs: 








3 WANTED :! 
at this time of year. Get your 
pullets to laying by October is 
%. what makes poultry-pay. You % 
» can do it by good care, proper y 
* foods, and the use as directed of “ 


CHER ASHTON 
POWDER 


* It causes perfect assitnilation of ” 
Mey the food-elements needed to form 
eggs and bring pullets to laying. 
ae td can’t get it we send one ack 
3b ts; : fi 1. eo can, £1.20. 
t 1S SOLNSON ® CO. Boston, Mass: 
ie, Se Ste, Se. 5 He. Se Te Fi 
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The Prosperous 
Farmer  < < 


i: Farming is a science. To 
farm with profit, the farmer 
must thoroughly inform him- 
self onthesubject of fertilizers. 
If he does this,Osuccess is 
assured. Potash is essential 
to every crop. 











We have valuable books telling all about the 
use of fertilizers’ and Potash which should he in 
the hands of every farmer. We gladly mail 
them FREE. A postal will do. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 























Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
NO MORE 


PRES HAME STRAPS! 
er | | BROKEN 
J f A Malleable Iron Hame Fastener that will fit any horse collar will 


i} be sent F REE and postpaid to any farmer who will send 35c for 

: ani 3 months trial subscription to THE FARMERS YOILE. This Hame 
Va j/ seve a Se Fastener is conceded the most successful thus far produced. It 

a SS z Ree 9S refunded. THE FARMERS VOICE has no superior among agri- 
SS cultural journals. Published weekly, 82 pagas. 


is GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. If itis not the best thing you ever 
Address THE FARMERS VOICE, Caxton Building, CHICAGO. 





saw in this line send it back and your money will be cheerfully 








Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ANNING MACHINERY 482 SUPPLIES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
bhAN’I: G. TRENCH & CO. Chicaso, Ill 
SEND FOR OATALOGUES. 


Plezse Mentioa Green’s Fruit Grower. 
ON FRUIT GROWING 


LIBRARY OF INFORMATION ON,FRU'T GRowinc _ 


Books for Sale, Published by the 
Editor of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


American Fruit Growing 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books. It is 
devoted to Pear Culture, Peach Culture, 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, Our- | 
rant Culture, Smal] Fruit Culture, Western New 
York Fruit Growing, and to Cherry Culture. | 
Price by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


Green’s Six Books 


on Fruit Culture is devoted, first to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Oherry lture, 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, Grape Cul- 
ture, Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Per- 
simmon Culture. Price of this book by mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


Green's Four Books 


on Fruit Culture, devoted first to “How. A. 
Green Made the Old Farm Pay”; second to Peach 
Culture; third, Propagation of Fruit Plants, 
Vines and Trees; fourth, General Fruit Ine 
structor. Price by mail, post-paid, 26c. 














American Poultry Keeping, 


isthe title of a new book recently published by | 
C. A. Green. It is a practical treatise on the , 
management of poultry. Special attention is , 
given to Hatching, to Diseases, to Feeding and 
Care of Poultry, also to various breeds, and 
plans for buildings. How to Market Poultry 
and Eggs for Profit. This book by mail, post- 


The Above Books 
“Given Away Free. 
We will mail you your choice of above books 
free, providing you enclose in your letter 50c. 


for Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, and claim 
this gift when you subscribe. 


Another Big Offer 





We will mail you, post-paid, all of the above 
books, Green’s Four Volumes, in strong Sard 
covers, covering almost every feature of Fruit 
Growing and Poultry Raising, and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year for 7ic. C. A. Green to pay the 


postage. 
NOTE.—Kindly mention Green's Books when 
ordering. 


Address, Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 
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DUCATION ADVANCING IN SPITE OF 
_ IGNORANCE. 


% the Subject of the above illustration from the Paris Exposition. ; One line along 

dice education is advancing is in buying plants, vines and trees direct of the pro- 

.° (the nurseryman who grows them) in place of buying through agents and mid- 
*2, thus paying double prices. : ' 

TRBES TRUE TO NAME. 

4 This is our claim, and a very important one © Send for our catalogue, the largest 
best ever sent out. You will not get it umess you send for it. If you ask for 

li GREEN’S FRUIT INSTRUCTOR, ; 

~*8 kow to plant and grow fruit, that also will be sent vou. — 
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GREEN'S NURSHRY.CO., ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. . 
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PROFESSOR H.E. VAN DEMAN, “ 


Associate;Editorjof — 
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We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre- 
spondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, by which the professor will be more often 
heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits, methods 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of any one better qualified to answer these 


questions than Prof. H. BE. Van Deman, 


The Van Deman papers will be continued as before. These papers have been 
largely read throughout the country, and generously copied by other horticultural 


and agricultural journals. 


Send on practical questions on fruit growing for the professor to answer. Ad- 


dress this office. 


I have a suburban place of about thirty 
acres, 20 acres of which is given up to 
forest and ornamental landscape. There 
were about 10 acres of fairly good land and 
I am much interested in an amateurish 
kind of way in fruit culture. During the 
last 18 months I have put out a good many 
trees, and I feel sure that I have made 
some mistakes. I wish to go over the mat- 
ter in detail with you and have you call 
me down. 

I will say to commence with that almost 
all of the land which I purpose to put into 
fruit, slopes toward the northeast. The 
slope is not sufficient to wash badly. ‘lhe 
10 acres are surrounded on all sides by 
timber so as to be well protected from bad 
winds and extreme weather. It is located 
25 miles north of Chicago and about a 
mile and a half inland from Lake Michi- 
gan. Nobody claims the region as a very 
good fruit region, but I do not believe that 
the people in my neighboorhood have ever 
tried intelligently to raise fruit. They set 
out the trees and trust to nature and Prov- 
idence to take care of them. I purpose to 
do differently from this, and mean to earn 
success if care and attention will do it. 

The land is rather light loam with/a clay 
subsoil, the clay coming within five or 
six inches of the surface. The sod had 
probably not been turned over for 20 years 
—possibly some of it not at all. A year 
ago last spring I had sufficient plowing 
done to put in 400 dwarf pear trees. The 
plowing was not well done. The sod was 
simply turned over and the pear trees were 
planted by, men who were not experienced. 
In spite of this, the stock proved very vig- 
orous and every one of the 400 trees (which 
by the way I got from Mr. Green), grew 
vigorously through the summer. When I 
came to look at them, I found that the ma- 
jority of them had not been planted deep 
enough; at least that was my opinion. The 
bud showed from one to two inches above 
the surface of the ground. In August I 


| broke up more ground, having the sod 


turned over, and had a second plow follow 
the same furrow, and broke up the clay to 
as great a depth as a double plowing could 
accomplish. The ground was thoroughly 
harrowed and worked until late in October 
when I planted 1,200 pear trees. These 
I put deeper in the ground, covering the 
bud entirely. They were of good stock, 
and at the present writing there is but 
one of the 1,200, which is not looking 
thrifty and well. -I will say that my pears 
are pretty nearly equally divided between 
Anjou, Duchess, Bartlett, Tyson and 
Flemish Beauty, using the Tyson and 
Flemish Beauty as fertilizers, planting 
each third row with a self-fertilizing tree. 
The 400 which were planted last spring 
were not trimmed and were not very well 
cultivated last year. I was ill and there 
was a great deal of work to be done on 


the place and things became somewhat t 


neglected. They were hoed around and 
kept free in the immediate vicinity, but 
the land got rather rank in weeds towards 
autumn. In the fall this was plowed in a 
shallow way and worked pretty thoroughly 
so that it was left in good condition. 


As soon as we could work the ground 
this spring we put about 1800 Ibs. of com- 
mercial fertilizer per acre, sowing it pretty 
near to the trees. The ground was then 
thoroughly cultivated in both directions 


| and the land stirred with a hoe around the 


trees. All of the trees had leaves and grew 
vigorously. The trees that were planted 
in the previous spring, many of them blos- 
somed. I had all of them cut back as soon 
as the leaves commenced to show. These 
looked pretty well up to- this date, but 
about four weeks ago about 100 of the 
trees that were planted a year ago this 
last spring, showed signs of failure and 
about all of this hundred rapidly died. The 
leaves dried up and I could not account for 
their failure. We had had a fairly good 
spring, 2 little dryer than usual, but not 
erough to affect them I should think. Now, 
I do not see what was the cause of the 
failure of this hundred trees which had 
grown vigorously for a year. Will you 
please give me your opinion? 

As I said before, I believe that the plant- 
ing was too shallow. Is it best to always 
plant dwarf pear trees below the point of 
budding? If so, will it be wise for me to 
reset 300 living trees this autumn, putting 
them lower in the ground? I have banked 
up the living ones with a broad terrace 
around them so as to cover the point of 
budding. If you think necessary, I will 
reset them all this fall. 

What do you think of the varieties se- 
lected? What do you think of the location 
and the land? 

Last spring I put out about 150 Japan- 
ese plum trees. They were placed on a 
southern slope and most of them did well 
all through last year. This spring they 
leaved out quite well, but I notice that 
within a few weeks quite a number of 
them are turning yellow in their leaves 
and one or two have died outright, dying 
rapidly. What do you suspect is the cause 
of this? 

I will say that most of these were planted 
deep enough so that the bud doesn’t show. 
Last autumn I set out about 200 more 
Japanese plums, but not more than half 
of them have shown life this spring. This 
autumn I mean to put out about 300.more. 
The varieties are Burbank, Red June, 
Wickson, Abundance and 80 or 40 of Gold. 
Can you give me any suggestions in regard 
to plums? 

I planted about 60 apple trees and they 
seem to be all doing pretty well. I am 
sure that the soil suits apples. I mean to 
put out more this autumn. Would you 
think that York Imperial would be a good 
variety to plant? From what I read of it, 
it seems to me a thrifty tree and one which 
comes into early bearing. 

My cherry trees, of which I have about 
60, are all thrifty and are bearing a lot 
of fruit. 

I put out last autumn 200 quince trees. 
About 170 of these are in a thriving con- 
dition. These were placed in rather low 
ground where I thought other fruit trees 
would not do well. I have some more low 
ground. Enough I should think for 200 
more quince trees. Mine are the Bourgeat 
quince, I think. Can you recommend a 
better variety? 

The currant and gooseberry bushes which 
I got from Mr. Green last spring are ab- 
solutely loaded with fruit this year, and 
are most thrifty. For some unaccountable 
reason, I got switched off on to other nur- 
serymen after having a very pleasant ac- 


quaintance with Mr. Green and I do not} 


believe I have been helped by the change. 
—John W. Streeter, Ills. 

Reply: The location and soil are doubt- 
less fairly well suited to the culture of 
most of our hardy fruits, but not to the 


Baht 


geach and sweet cherry, as on the opposite 


side of the lake in Southern Michigan. The 
sweeping winds from Lake Michigan are 
considerably broken by the timber sur- 
rounding the tract. Such a soil and sub- 
soil if well manured and cultivated ought 
to produce good crops. 

It was a mistake to plant the pear trees, 
or it would have been for any kind of 
trees, in the freshly plowed sod. My ex- 
perience and observation have taught me 
that it pays to cultivate and rot the sod 
for at least a year before planting trees. In- 
experienced workmen may have had some- 
thing to do with the loss which resulted 
this year, but it was probably not the fact 
that the trees were not set so deep as to 
cover the junction of the quince root with 
the pear wood. It was more likely from 
poor cultivation and the crude condition of 
the soil. But I do approve’ of the plan 
of setting dwarf pear trees deeply, that 
they may take root above the place of 
union and finally have pear roots. This 
gives them vigor when they would other- 
wise fail from overbearing on slow-grow- 
ing quince roots. It would probably pay 
to set the 300 older trees deeper than they 
now stand, as they have been growing only 
twe years. 

The second lot of pear trees set had the 
advantage of well prepared soil by trench 
plowing and subsequent stirring. 

The varieties are very good, except that 
the winds may shake off the fruit from 
the Anjou trees, this being easy to drop 
because. of its short stem and large fruit. 
Seckel would be a good variety to plant 
next, 

I would approve of manuring with stable 
manure and thorough cultivation, so long 
as the orchard stands, unless it be set to 
clover for one or two years, after bearing 
age is attained. 

The cause of the Japanese plum trees dy- 
ing is probably the effects of fall setting. 
Their roots did not get a good hold on the 
ground before the trying wintry weather 
came on. In such a climate as Chicago 
I. would never set any of the stone 
fruits in the fall; nor would I generally 
approve of planting any kind of trees there 
at that season. The evaporiting influences 
of the severe weather and bleak winds are 
considerable. 1 would not set plum trees 
very deep, especially if they are Japanese 
kinds on peach roots. 


The varieties set are very good, and I 
could not perhaps improve on them, unless 
it would be to add some of the best native 
kinds, such as Wyant, Quaker, Ocheeda, 
Milton, Hawkeye, &c. 

The York Imperial apple is perhaps north 
of its limit at Chicago. The fruit will 
not develop there as it should, owing to 
the climate. Over the lake in Michigan it 
would be quite different. But the tree is 
hardy and it may be well to try the variety 
in a small way. It suits wherever Ben 

vis does, and may do better farther 

orth than will the latter.” ~ * 

The Bourgeat is a new but well recom- 
mended quince. Orange is the old stand- 
ard, but may yet be surpassed by Bour- 
geat or some other kind. Damp soil, if not 
wet, is suitable for that fruit. 

The sour cherries are those to be 
planted from Chicago westward. English 
Morello, Richmond and Montmorency are 
among the best. The trees of the sweet 
kinds will not long endure the climate 
there. 

e* * 

I am going to set out a good many straw- 
berry plants on my farm near Columbia, 
S. C., this fall. I will puddle the roots be- 
fore setting and shade the plants if sun 
is too hot. 

1st. Would it pay to trim the roots be- 
fore setting? 

2nd. Would it be important to spread 
the roots when planting? 
8rd. Would it pay to trim the tops to les- 
sen evaporation?—Geo. E. Boggs, North 
Carolina. 

Reply: Ist and 2nd. It would not be 
my plan to shorten the roots. I want 
them set in a straight position and as 
deeply as is possible to get them without 
endangering the covering of the crown by 
soil and consequent injury. I like a spade 
to set strawberry plants with; so as to get 
them deep and into the moist soil. The 
roots, if puddled in thin mud, will hold 
the loose soil close to them when a second 
rust of the spade is made some two 
inches from where the plant was set and 
the soil forced against them. This is far 
preferable to setting the roots in a spread- 
ing but shallow fashion in the surface soil. 


much as is possible in the spade-mark, but 
they should be as deep as possible at the 
same time. New roots will soon grow out 
as nature wants them. 

3rd. The cutting away of the leaves will 
be a benefit rather than a harm unless it 
is moist weather when the plants are set; 
because it will check evaporation very ma- 
terially. 

eee 


Prof. H. E. VanDeman: 


I have a very good friend near Marrys- 
ville, Pa., who, like myself, is just a little 
“cranky” on the fruit question, and while 
we were walking through his orchard he 
showed me two very fine Wildgoose plum 
trees. (They look to me like Burbank) 
that bloom very finely each season, but 
have never set a crop yet, although they 
are eight years old, and very large and 
thrifty. He asked me if I had a like ex- 
perience with that variety and if so how 
I managed them. Not having any such ex- 
perience with any fruit of that variety my- 
self, I could not of my own knowledge ad- 
vise him what to do, but told him I would 
cut them back pretty severely, in answer 
to which he said he had done so for two 
years, but to no avail. Brother VanDeman, 
now what would you do with those trees, 
or other plum trees that have not set 
fruit at such an age? Are they not self 
fertile? There is a “New York’ prune 
standing’ near by which has a fine set on 
this year. The Wildgoose trees stand about 
12 feet from the north end of a building, 
and they are shaded a part of the day. I 
have never treated the plum for non pro- 
ductiveness, but have treated the cherry, 
pear and apple with good success, but 
never by root pruning, as it never im- 
pressed me favorably.—Very truly yours, 
M. M. Burtner, Md. 

Reply: The Wildgoose plum is a variety 
which is not satisfactorily self-fertile. It 
rarely bears well except when near some 
kind that will pollenize it. Newman and 
Smiley are very suitable for this purpose 
and so are some other kinds. It would 
probably be the quickest and surest way 
te insure the pollination of these trees to 
set a few grafts into the top of each tree 
of one or both of the kinds just mentioned, 





"also bear fruit in addition to causing 


These would soon bloom and they ¥ 


aries 
brit th 


They may be spread out in flat form as! 





trees to bear. This should be’ done very 
early next spring, for plum grafts are more 
certain of success if set early. The style 
of the Wildgoose tree is something like that 
of Burbank, but they are very. distinct va- 
rieties. I have never believed that root 
pruning is a good method of treating tardy 
bearing trees, It is apt to permanently 
injure them. : 
a *% 

As Mr. Van Deman is somewhat ac- 
quainted with our soil<and climate, also 
mode of irrigation, I write for his idéas on 
the following points: We irrigated our 
peach trees for the last time until the win- 
ter irrigation; one year ago the 10th or 
12th of this month our trees had made a 
growth of from one to three feet. We no- 
ticed last December that the fruit buds 
were quite small and looked rather dry 
when cut, showing a light green, but not 
as full of juice as*we thought they should 
be. The result was a great many imper- 
fect blossoms and the fruit that did set 
dropped very badly. Our trees are all five 
or six years old and no larger and finer 
ones can be found in Colorado. They went 
into winter well matured and did not win- 
ter-kill. Our neighbors have claimed that 
we kept our trees too wet. Our soil is 
deep, sandy, adobe, loam, mulatto color on 
the mesas. We had no hard freeze in win- 
ter and no spring frost. Our pears and 
plums bloomed quite full, and yet we have 
but little fruit. They kept on dropping 
until nearly all are gone. This has been 
the case with many orchards here this sea- 
son, especially with pears and plums. Cher- 
ries, grapes and apples have done well. 
What was the trouble and what can be 
done to prevent another failure? All kinds 
of fruit trees are making an unusual 
growth this season, and many orchards are 
loaded with fruit—A. M. Daniels, Colo- 
rado. 

oply: My belief is that the trees were 
not irrigated enough in the late summer 
and the fruit buds were not fully developed 
when lack of moisture and the cool weath- 
er of the autumn stopped growth. Fruit 
buds form early, but they require the 
whole season to attain their best develop- 
ment. The soil and subsoil should always 
be moist but never wet. If it will not nat- 
urally underdrain itself after a heavy irri- 
gation then there should be a system of 
underdrains laid or lighter and more fre- 
quent irrigations.- Some of those adobe 
soils are quite compact and not so reten- 
tive of moisture as they should be. 


If the buds cannot properly develop and 
an abundant store of nourishment be 
stored in the twigs there will be a failure 
to make vigorous, fertile flowers with po- 
tent pollen; and the young fruit will be 
feeble and drop off instead of.growing to 
perfection. Such would be a case of lack 
of proper nourishment and the result a 
partial failure to produce and perfect a 
good crop of fruit. 

There is far more danger of having too 
much water in the soil in summer than in 
winter, for the tender rootlets are easily. 
drowned. A tree or an orchard may be 
flooded by some accident, as for instance, 
a high water, and if in winter, when the 
leaves are off, there will be no bad result 
from a week or more of inundation, but if 
when the trees are full of leaves there is 
almost sure to be injury or death. The 
annual rootlets that correspond to the 
leaves above ground are smothered for 
want of air. Late fall or winter irrigation 
if judiciously done, is a great benefit. 

2z2ess 


1st. Can pecan nuts be grown as far 
North as New York? The hickory seems 
to grow as well as any trees here. I have 
known of thin shelled hickory nut trees to 
yield a fair crop each year for 25 years. 

2nd. I have twenty»peach trees on my 
place, all of one kind that are ten years 
old, and have yielded not more than one 
bushel ‘of fruit altogether. About seven 
years ago I mulched them with coarse 
stable manure and since then I have done 
nothing to them, except to prune early 
each spring, up to two years ago. Since 
then I have not touched them. They are 
as large and healthy looking trees as I 
have ever seen. The foliage is dense and 
very dark green. The fruit is a large yel- 
low sort. This season I notice a gummy 
substance oozing out on the trees. Can 
you tell me the cause and the remedy ?— 
S. E. Muncie, N. Y. 

1. There is no doubt about the pecan 
growing where the most of the hickories 
succeed, but its profitable fruiting is quite 
another thing. The season required for 
the perfection of the choice nuts must be 
longer than is found so far north as New 
York. There are a few very early kinds 
that will ripen there, but they are small 
and have hard shells; although the kernels 
are of good quality. It would seem to me 
wiser to try to procure and grow the very 
best grade of hickory nuts there. They 
can be propagated with about the same 
labor as the pecan and are more likely to 
pay in that climate. However, a few trees 
of the early kinds of the pecan might be 
grown from seed as a test. 


2. Those peach trees are probably grow- 
ing all right and why they do not bear I 
cannot tell from the statements made, 
unless frosts kill the bloom. Vigorous 
growth ought not to interfere with their 
fruiting. Maybe it is Globe or Susque- 
hanna or some other variety that is nat- 
urally a poor bearer, and my inclination is 
to this solution of the matter. 


If the gum is coming out near the base 
of the trunks it may be borers that are 
eausing it. If it is so, then the surest 
and cheapest way to proceed is to dig them 
out at.once: and again go over the trees 
with a knife in the fall. If ithe gum is 
exuding elsewhere then I do not know the 
cause, and it is not probable that it is any- 
thing serious. 








Makes Trees Out of Rose Bushes. 


And now a Massachusetts Yankee comes 
to the front with a plan to make violets 
as big as currant bushes, while there is 
practically no limit to the size to which 
he can force rose bushes to grow. 

Two years ago Gardner M. Sherman, a 
mechanic of Springfield, Mass., set out 
two rose bushes of the same kind and size 
in his garden. One of the bushes was 


planted in the earth in the ordinary way.’ 


The other was arranged with its roots 
twined about a small cylinder of porous 
material, with an open tube running to the 
bottom of the cylinder and projecting 
above the surface of the ground. Into this 
tube he potred daily a solution’ of aifi- 
monia, manure and sulphuric acid. At the 


end of two years of this treatment ‘the | 


rose bush planted in the ordinary way had 
grown to be three feet in height. The btsh 
which had been artificially fed stood tore 
than 15 feet tall at the same time. “ 

On the smaller bush during the sétond 
year there were but seven roses, while the 
larger bore during the same season more 
than 1,000 magnificent roses. ; 

This season a number of prominent hor- 
ticulturists will experiment with Mr. 
Sherman’s device, including the gcientists, 
at the State Agricultural Experimental 
Station of Massachusetts. 

’ “Neighbor,” said Farmer Brown, “I’m 
kind of undecided what to plant down in 
that fur acre o’ mine this year. What 
crop panned out the best for you last 
summer?” “Well,” said Farmer Alfalfa, 
stroking his. chin reflectively, ,““I don’t jist 





apenghly know, but. 1 kind o’ think. it wags! 


Bible Poetry and Poetical Prose. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by BE. P. 
Dickerman. 


Wh o Pes: He hts did 
o mig oughts pen; 
Isa. EXUI.. 1-4. Hab. III., 3, 10, 11, 12, 
se yor, in nae ee > 
eir joyous psalms sublime. 
Ps, XI ., XLVIL, XCVIII., CXLVIIL 
Greet one he seent aoa. ie 
oured forth sweet songs 0 $ 
Ex: XV., 1-20. Judges v. Isa. XXXV. 
Or mourned fair Zion’s wrongs, 
to 57 a eee The 1 IV., 1, 2, 7, Ps 
wes.I.,; 1, .7, 6, IL. ‘2 1-2 7, Pe 
CEXXVIL, CKXVI., "Isa. LI. 3. 
ricad hts Pelayo gan 
ose he ‘'s I could not gain, 
Ps, CX ¥., 6, 2, i? LII., 7, Eccles. 
hes holy sages trod pay 
mmuned w od. 
se hae 2 Job. XXXVIII., XXXIX. 
They sang! with joy and grace, 
That favored, chosen race, 
\ Hosea, XI., 1. 


Of fair Jerusalem 
s diadem. 
A Deauteomjea. LX., Pa XLVI. 2, L. 2 
LXXXVIL, 2, 3. 


French Daintiness. 


‘A French woman makes her toilette at 
night as carefully as if she were going to 
a reception, instead of to bed. Whether 
she be old or young, a well-bred daughter 
of France brushes and arranges her hair, 
cleans her teeth, rinses her mouth with 
some pleasant antiseptic wash, dons a be- 
ribboned and lace frilled nightdress, and 
prepares herself for sleep with the care 
and deliberation of a girl attiring herself 
for her first ball.—Philadelphia Times. 





Queen Victoria, 


The queen is never, it seems, so happy 
anywhere else as she is at Balmoral, her 
Scottish home. Here she can unbend, and 
be if less of a sovereign more of a woman. 
The peasants know her almost as one of 
themselves, and are wont to tell just such 
simple stories about her as, a hundred 
years ago, the poor people around Windsor 
told about her grandfather, “Farmer 
George,” whose only misfortune (it was 
not his fault) was that he had to be a 
king. On‘one occasion the queen called on 
a certain old crofter and his wife, and was 
as usual received with extreme considera- 
tion. The day happened to be misty and 
very disagreeable, and the midwife brought 
a glass of whiskey to the queen, which the 
royal lady graciously put to her lips. The 
guidwife of the house with Highland hos- 
pitality pressed the queen to “tak it aff, 
for the day was cauld and weet,” to which 
her guidman rejoined: “Toots, wumman, 
dinna préss her majesty; she mebbe had a 
drap afore she cam’ here.” 

This year she will not go abroad, and 
perhaps her travels in future will be lim- 


ited by the: fourseas which wash her king- 


dom. But in the days when she spent the 
spring months along the Mediterranean or 
in theSouth of France, she pursued ‘the 
same simple life, and won the same affec- 
tion from the people. A few years since, 
for exainple, when she was staying at Ba- 
veno, “she: entered into conversation with 
an old woman who was tramping along 
the road carrying a heavy basket. The 
latter-told her majesty that she was a 
widow, and that one of her sons had been 
taken by the conscription, and that the 
other had gone away. The queen, who is 
always very sympathetic to widows, gave 
her some money, and told her that she had 
also suffered the same sad bereavement. 
“And have you sons, too?” inquired the 
woman. The queen replied yes, that she 
was blessed with four sons. “‘Alas, ‘poor 
lady,” was the unexpected answer, “I do 
pity you. I had only two, but: I never 
knew a moment’s peace till they were 
gone.”—Post-Express. 





Collect the Cocoons and Save 
Orchards and Shade Trees. 


The ravages of the forest tent caterpil- 
lars have been exceedingly severe in many 
sections of the state during the past five 
years and, while we may eventually hope 
to see the pest abatéd through natural 
agencies, it is impossible to predict just 
when this will occur. “The past few weeks 
have seen many fine orchards and magnifi- 
cent shade trees nearly defoliated by these 
pests. Their destructive work has about 
ceased for this summer and the caterpil- 
lars are fast spinning their cocoons. In- 
sect parasites are very abundant and ac- 
tive in some localities, but it will not do 
to depend too much on nature. Millions 
of these cocoons are within easy reach and 
can be collected and destroyed with but 
little labor. Residents of villages and 
others interested in protecting the more 
valuable orchard and shade trees, are 
urged at this time to collect as many of 
these cocoons as possible. They may be 
found in rolled leaves on trees and other 
vegetation, and in many places literally 
thousands areito be found on buildings, 
under the sills, under the overhanging 
edges of clapboards,.in fence corners and 
in almost any partial shelter. Collect 
these white, silken cocoons from all° such 
places. and; “rather than destroy them at 
once, -put them in a box and cover with 
wire netting of about 3-16 inch mesh, so 
as -to allow the valuable parasites to es- 
cape and@@yet retain the moths. Every 
healthy female cocoon destroyed means 
150 to 250 less caterpillars another season. 

Last year the authorities in a number of 
villages in New York State paid the school 
children a bounty of ten cents per quart 
for all cocoons collected, and the results 
this year indicate that the money was well 
spent. ¢ The moths will begin to appear 
about July 1st, consequently the time when 
this work can be done to good advantage 
is shért and action must be prompt. 





For the land’s. sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


‘holds him fast. 





Carniverous So jee 


Not a few plants are as truly carnivor- 
ous as a tiger, catching their prey, con- 
verting their structure for the time being 
into a stomach, and digesting the nutri- 


tious parts just as we do pur dinner. Our . 
bogs and mountains are studded with the, 


attractive little sundew (Drosera rotundi- 
folia and longifolia.) From a loose ro- 
sette of battledore-shaped leaves rises the 
panicle of somewhat inconspicuous flow- 
ers. The leaves are thiékly sprinkled with 
bright red tentacles, each crowned with a 
tiny drop of «sticky ngucilage, which; glit- 
ters in the sun and “gives the plant its 
name. But woe to the fly that is attracted 
by its beauty! Onee let him light upon 
it, and there is noescape; the miutcilage 
ere is a story some- 
where of an Englighman who won a large 
sum at a gambling house in Paris. Un- 
willing to walk the streets at night with 
so large a sum about him, he was per- 
suaded to enga 
house next door.* Fortunately for him, he 
was too excited’to sleep, for in the still 
hours he suddenly became aware that the 
tester of the bed on which he was lying 
was slowly and silently descending to 
smother him.,, The feeling of the fiy on 
the sundew must be somewhat similar to 
his. Equally slowly and silently the ten- 
tacles which,cover the leaf fold themselves 
around himf’and when they expand again 
there is ngihing left of the fly but the 
wings and he skin, the rest having been 
assimilated by the leaf. 

Another carnivorous plant is the blad- 
derwort (Utricularia). It is an aquatic 
plant, wholly submerged with the excep- 
tion of the blossom, and profusely fur- 
nished with small bladder-like appendages 
about the size of snipe-shot. The bladders 
are open, and the opening is fringed with 
hairs pointing inward like the wires of a 
rat-trap. The small animal organisms, 
whose number and variety in a single drop 
of water when examined under the micro- 
scope astonish one, can enter, but they 
eannot leave it. There and then they turn 
into vegetable.—Longman’s. 





“I’m going to get married,” he said, as 
he placed a hand as large as a Dutch 
cheese upon the counter, “and I want a 
wedding cake.” “It is customary nowa- 
days,’’ said the pretty confectioner’s assist- 
ant, ‘to have the materials of the cake 
harmonize with the calling of the bride- 
groom. For a horse trainer we have oat 
cake; for a man who has no calling and 
lives upon his friends, the sponge cake; 
for a newspaper paragrapher, spice cake, 
and soon. What is your calling, please?” 
“I’m a pugilist.” “Then you will want a 
pound cake.” . 








“ have been troubled a great deal 
with a torpid liver, which produces-constipa- 
tion. I found CASCARETS-to bé all you claim 
tor them, and secured such relief the first trial, 
that I purchased another supply and was com- 
pletely cured. I shall only be too glad to rec- 
ommend Cascarets whenever the opportunity 
is presented.” J. A SMITH, — 

2920 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lazy Liver 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Pleasant, Palatal Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Naver Biebee Weekes, or Gripe. 0c, 25c, 50c. 


«2 CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. |320 


NO-TO-BAC fiers to CURE Topacc Habit. 
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& Harness Mender | most nothing. Get one 
for your own use. Take 
orders at 200% profit.. Most ingenious thing you ever saw. 
Everyone buys onsight, Nebraska fatmer made #500. last 
summer among his neighbors» Agents wanted for Fairs 
& Farmers’ Meetings. Hunter Co., 514 6th St., Racine, Wis, 
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— from tactory at wholesale prices 
> you pay one small protitonly. Why 

a}, pay agents and dealers high prices. 

~ All attachments free. days free 
trial, Warranted 20 years. 120,000 sold. 
mn Gem for..#12.95 
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testimonials free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164 W.VanBuren St.,B-80, Chicago, II 


. , Locomotor Ataxia con- 

; iS quered at last. Doctors 

pu ante’, Beectaliste 

f patients thou ncurable, by 

Dit CHASES BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 


it bout your case. Advice and proof of cures 
FREE, DR. CHASE, 224 N. 1Oth Ste, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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_A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


Dévoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry end 
' x9 Towechold, ‘ 





+ CHARLES & GREEN, Editor. 
Prof. H. E, VAN DEMAN, Associate Editor. 


 ] __ 


J. Crrwron Prete Business Manager. | 


Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free. 


Office, corner Southend Highland Aves. 


———o 
HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 


Money May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 


HSS MONEY ORDERS may_be ob- 
al on any office of the.American Express 
0., United States Express’ Co., Wells, Fargo 

Express Co., Pacific and North Pacific. P 
order for not: more than $5 osts — ve 
cents, and you may send i in our risk. : 

OFFICE. MONEY DERS may be 

obtained pzsb4 Bae post-offides of all large 
towns, and will cost: only. five cents. You 
may send money. by post offite money order 
at our risk. ‘. 
REGISTERED LETTER.—AA postmasters 
must’ register — letter. if. you .ask them 
and if such a letter. is lost or stolen it can 
be traced. You may send mofley by regis- 
tered letter at our risk. $ 


BANK DRAFTS upon Boston, New York 
and ‘Chicago Banks’ made payable to the 
order of GREEN’S FRUIT GROV ER may be 
sent at our risk. 


WE WILL NOT BE RESPONSIBLE for 
money sent in letters,.in an other, than one 
of the four ways mentioned abové. 


TAGH STAMPS will be received the 
Feb t a ee the fractional parts of a 
dollar, and in any amount when more er 
venient for subscribers. We prefer those 0 
the 1 cent denomination. 


ISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the 
publisher Sie be notified by letter or ponte 
card when you wish your paper stopped. - 
arrearages should be paid, at the rate ph, 
cents a copy. Returning your paper -w 
not enable us to discontinue it, as Wwe; can- 
not find your\name on our books, unless your 
post-office address is given. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers 
whittng thelr papers seat to a new address 
ghould write new address plainly and _ 
forward the printed address cut from e 
last paper received. We will not be = 
sponsible for papers lost by not following 

ese instructions. 


MISSING NUMBERS.—It occasionally 


happens that numbers. of our paper sent to, 


subscribers are lost or stolen in the mails. 


In case you do not receive any number when | 


write us a postal card, and we will 


Sua, miss- 


immediately forward a duplicate of the 
ing number. 
bee 


Rates for advertising space, made known 
-on application. 


Entered. at. Rochester Post. Office as second 
; class mail matter, 
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The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
ts larger than. that. of any. oper horti. 
cultural paper published in America. 

















Editorial Notes. 





i 

The grape crop of Western New York is 
immense. The same is true of the apple 
and peach crop. Pears and plums are in 


good supply. 


If you see black leaves-on-your pear 
trees no doubt the blight has struck them. 
Do not delay a moment—cut off all dis- 
@ased wood one foot below lowest diseased 
point. 








If you see yellow leaves on your peach 
trees, or slim willowy, unnatural shoots, or 
fruit ripening too early, over-colored or 
spotted with red, the yellows have at- 
tacked. Dig out diseased trees quickly. Yel- 
lows and pear blight are contagious dis- 
eases, 


Do you know that you can pick sum- 
mer and fall pears very early—weeks be- 
:fore ripe, and ripen them in the house? If 
Bartletts, etc., are overloaded pick half the 
fruit before maturity. They will ripen and 
sell in the market, and the fruit remaining 
on the trees will be much larger for the 
thinning. This will apply to Seckel, Shel- 
don, etc. 





Weeds have grown worderfully of late 
on account of fine showers. If you can- 
not do better mow these weeds before the 
seeds mature. This may be done in old 
strawberry patches, neglected corners of 
gardens, etc. : 





The small fruit crop in Western New 
York was cut short by the dry weather 
early in the season, yet currants and black- 
berries were a full crop, coming in later 
when we had more rain. But prices for 
strawberries and raspberries were so high 
fruit growers feel that profits were better 
than usual, 





Canada thistles—Don’t make friends 
with them. Never allow them, or other 
weeds to go to seed. 


Quack grass and good farming do not go 
together. Resolve by superior cultivation 
to rid your place of this pest. 


Flies on horses and cattle make them 
frantic and lessen flow of. milk cows. What 
shall you do with the stock? . Think it 
over. Some one must invent a spray to 
keep off flies, applied with orchard spray 
pump. A cool cellar is the best place for 
cows. and horses during the heat of the 
day in summer, 


My neighbor has twelve acres of Bald- 
wins. He offers to sell the entire crop, 
buyer to pick, pack, ete., for $500. Do 
not expect high prices for apples this year 
if you live where apples are grown largely. 
Here $1 to $1.50 per barrel may be all: 
that can be expected. I-»shall sort with 
great care, packing selected specimens in 
barrels and boxes. These I will put in 
cold-storage.. This is risky. I do not ad- 
vise you to do this largely. Do not risk 
too much that way. Usually the man who 
sells his apples at once when picked makes 
the,.most: profit... Apple buyers lost money 
last year. They will be cautious this fall. 





Itis funny about.strawberries. One sea- 
son;one variety may do:the best, then the 
next season this may do poorly and an- 
other. go -far ahead. . Then: ‘strawberries 
vary in quality and vigorrin different loca}- 
ities. I have before me the.report of one 
of the most reliable and experienced men, 

_yet many of the varieties he :recommends 
‘we have discarded. With us Corsican, 
Jessie, ; Glen :-Mary, «Clyde; :: Brandywine 
always do well, Van Demian is our: favor- 
ite for early fruit, Jessie.does not do as 
well: everywhere. 


ged : 





niger Barty Pear 
Miss Leo Goodman, of Kentucky, who 
ng..been a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
t for fifteen years, writes 





Di 


| youth, contentment, etc. 


and gone. She also says they are of beau- 
tiful color, of excellent quality, and a good 
bearer. Wilder Early pears are free from 
blight. ; cpr 

This beautiful early pear is fruiting at 
the editor’s city place on dwarf trees, 
which are loaded each season. The fruit 
is much larger on dwarf than: standard 
trees. We pick the fruit as soon as it 
colors, before it softens in. the least. It 
ripens here August 1st to 10th. It is of 
good, fair size (if thinned) and is’ of su- 
perior quality. ie atu gages 





Have You Done It? 


It is a wise man who knows what to do 
next. Perhaps the next thing for you to 
do should be (if you are one of those, whose 
subscription expires, now,.or if: you are one 
of those who have received our circular 
letter calling attention to the same) to 
send us your subscription with the amount 
due at once. If you are among the large 
number who have already paid and re- 
newed, of course this does not refer to you, 
but to the “other fellow.” 

Green’s Fruit Grower has during the 
past few weeks received large numbers: of 
renewals from subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions expired about this date. This encour- 
ages us greatly in our work. What we de- 
sire now is to hear from the few who have 
not responded to the circular letter sent 
out a few weeks ago. 

Will you kindly give this your attention 
if you have not renewed your subscription, 
and greatly oblige, 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The. Most Important Thing in 
Life, 





If I should ask you, what is: the most 
important thing in life what would be 
your reply? Possibly, you might say that 
health is the most important. Some would 
answer wealth, appointment to ‘high - po- 
litical office, honor, talent, » education, 


A magazine has offered a prize for the 
best answer to this question, and the de- 
cision is that love is the most important 
thing in life. There are passages in the 
Bible which would indicate that this is a 
correct answer. This being considered the 
true answer, it would seem that- most 
every one should secure the most iniportant 
thing in life. We should be able to secure - 
the love of other people, which would: of ; 
itself not be enough. since we must have | 
also love in our own hearts. 

There are people who commit suicide 
owing‘to financial losses, or loss:of health, : 
but if they realize that they retahi’' the 
most important thing in life they surely 
would not destroy their lives:' But’ the; 
truth is that while we must possezs' the | 
most.important thing in life, that thing 
ean be of little use to us if we possess 
nothing else; for instancey~if--we ‘possess | 
love and have no money, food or shelter 
we would perish miserably. 





The Sneed Peach. | 





This comparatively new variety of peach 
ripened at Green’s fruit farm this season 
for the first time. It proves to be the 
earliest of all peaches, ripening about the 
middle of July at Rochester, N. Y.. While 
the fruit was not large it had a beautiful 
red cheek, was almost entirely free from 
the pit, and was of good quality, pleasing; 
all who tested it. The tree is a good bearer, 
and we had no difficulty in selling..the 
fruit. I have before me a letter from a 
subscriber, W. ‘H. Kehl, of Montgomery 
County, Pa., who says his, Sneed peaches 
have done remarkably well, haying fruited 
this year. He is well pleased with it, and 
considers it a peach of fine quality and 
beautiful color. 





Necessary Advice. 





At this season, and for months follow- 
ing, the desk of the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower is covered with specimens of va- 
rious fruits sent usually by mail. for the 
purpose of learning the correct name of 
the various specimens. While I desire to 
do all I can for my subscribers, often it is 
impossible to do justice to the good friends 
who send here these specimens of fruits. for 
identification; therefore’ I advise you: to 
send specimens of fruit. for identification 
to the Pomological Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., where there are eminent po- 
mologists employed for this special pur- 
pose. If the specimens ayé sent.to Roch- 
ester they are thrown into a large mail 
box holding a bushel, with: numerous pa- 
pers, and other packages, where they are 
often detained a week, not coming to.our. 
office with the regular letter, mail, .there- 
fore the specimens often rea¢h the editor’s 
desk partially decayed or mashed. Re- 
member that mail bags. are handled | 
roughly, therefore pack ,youg,. fruit .in- 
strong boxes, and make openings for the | 
air to enter the boxes, and pack the. fruit 
firmly so it will not rattle or roll around. 
in the package. 





Strawberries in Old Gardens. 





Last spring I had one hundred plants of 
a new variety of strawberry which I de- 
sired to propagate rapidly at my city 
place. In looking about for the most fer- 
tile soil I concluded to plant two rows of 
these strawberries through my old garden, 
which had been heavily manured, and, the ’ 
soil of which was very rich, -I have,my- 
self hoed, weeded and cultivated these..few 
rows this season,and I have lived togre- | 
gret planting them where I did.. Therpld 
garden was full of pestilential weeds,; in- 
cluding mallows and “pusley,” -and -the 
work of hoeing and weeding these plants 
has been exceedingly laborious. ..I.-have | 
just come into the office after... having: 
almost broken my back uprooting-the ‘gar-| 
den weeds with my fingers,where they had} 
taken root between the thick growing 
matted rows of strawberry plants..-: 

If I had stopped to think last spring 
when I planted these strawberries in this 
old garden, I might have known it was not 
a good place for the propagation of straw- 
berry plants, for I have had’ the same ex- “ 
perience before, and have ‘advised*‘the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower not ® to’ 
plant strawberries in such: places, <I ha¥e: 
other beds of strawberries growing on land: 
near the old garden but ithas not. been 
used for garden purposes, and:these do not 
require one-third the hoeing ‘and: weeding’ 
that those do growing in this old garden. 

I do not doubt that most of thé:readers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower plant theif straw-' 
berries in their vegetable gardens where 
the weeds are continually annoying them 
and choking the strawberry plants.’ If you 
have no other place than old gardens for 
planting strawberries, I advise that you 
cultivate the strawberry plants in hills, so’ 
that you may keep them free of wéeds by. 
hoeing, and will not be compelled to weed 
by hand, as you would have to do incase 
the strawberries were grown in matted 
rows. _ But where it is possible to select 





| originally, but not much lower. 


Plan for an Ice House. 


—— 


A subscriber to Green’s, Fruit. Grower 
desires instruction in regard to building an 
ice house. The building should be located 
where perfect drainage can be secured, and 
admit of a free escape of water when the 
ice melts. The sleepers under the floors 
shouldbe set closely together and be very 
strong to bear the: heavy weight. Cover 
this with a strong floor, and over this a 
foot or two of sawdust. Usually. the sides 
of the ice house are made of rough boards, 
not necessarily matched, and a space of 
one foot is left between the outer side and 
the inner, which is filled with dry saw- 
dust and: left permanently in that condi- 
tion. The kind of roof is not important, 
except that it should not be of tarred 
paper, which attracts heat, 

When the ice house is filled a space of 
nearly one foot is left between the inner 
wood lining and the ice, which, after the 
ice is in position, is filled with sawdust 


| and pdéunded down hard. The interstices 


between the blocks of ice are filled with 
small pieces which are wet and allowed to 
freeze solid, although this is sometimes 


| omitted. "When the ice house is filled a 


foot or‘two of sawdust is placed over the 
mass of ice, and a free circulation of air 
is permitted over the top of all. This is 
about all there is to building an ice house, 
except that it can be made as ornamental 
as the purse of the proprietor can afford, 
but I have seen the roughest and cheapest 
kind of ice-house keep the ice as success- 
fully as more expensive buildings. 





Management of Potted Straw- 


. berry Plants. 


Potted strawberry plants are shipped in 
new market baskets, each plant having a 
ball of earth attached, in which the plant 
has been growing for several weeks, the 
ball of earth being entirely encircled and 
filled with the strawberry roots. Each 
plant is wrapped in paper carefully and 
the plants are then packed in layers in the 
basket, and canvas is sewed over the top 
of the basket. 

Before receiving these plants the planter 
should have his ground thoroughly pre- 
pared. If the ground has been deeply 
plowed, and kept previously cultivated for 
several weeks before the plants arrive it 
will be in the finest condition, containing 
much moisture. Mark off the ground to 
be. planted, usually the rows being three 
and one-half feet apart, and set. out the 
plants eighteen inches apart in the rows, 
digging a hole for each plant deep enough 
to permit the ball of earth to rest in it 
undisturbed a little lower than it grew 
If the soil 
and the earth about the plants are dry 
after placing the ball of earth in the hole 
pour in some water, allowing it to settle 
about the plants, then gently draw in the 
Jeosé° earth and press it firmly. about. the 
ball of ‘earth and the plant, without break- 
ing the ball of earth to which the plant is 
attached. 

“Usually potted plants will need no shade, 
‘but if-the weather is very ‘dry, and the 
sun scorching hot, it may be well to lay 


1-a burdock leaf over each plant and shade 


it for a day or two; or, shade each plant 
with a shingle placed in the soil on the 
sunny side. The soil should be firmly 
pressed about the plant to retain moisture. 
Usually the potted plants will send out 
runners and form a few new plants during 
the fall. These can be trained along the 
row, and will add to the extent of the 
fruit crop the next season, As winter ap- 
proaches each plant should be covered 
with a little strawy litter, or stable ma- 
fiure, to prevent heaving by ‘frost: : Potted 
plants are usually sold by nurserymen at 
$2.50 per 100. A 





How to Prepare Apples for the 
London Market. 





A man direct from England, well in- 
formed in regard to the London apple mar- 
ket, told the members of the Eastern New 
York Horticultural Society about the re- 
quirements of the London market for 
American apples. He recommended boxes 
in which to pack apples in place of bar- 
rels. The Tasmania apples are shipped to 
London in boxes 22 inches long by 11% 
inches wide and 10 inches high, outside 
measurement. He recommends this style 
of box for American apples. He says that 
no boxes or barrels of apples should be 
sent to the English market unless they 
have been carefully graded. 

Good apples mixed with second-class 
apples are thrown away, since they are 
not taken into account. If the majority of 
the apples are second-class apples they all 
go as second-class at a low price. He says 
that apples from America are less care- 
fully sorted than any other apples coming 
into the English market. He complained 
that the American apples have a layer of 
good fruit at both ends of the barrel with 
poor fruit in the middle. 
ples are dumped out on a platform in full 
view of buyers, these buyers cannot be de- 
ceived in what they are buying. 

The writer is aware of the fact that the 
average owner of apple orchards is not 
capable of properly sorting apples and 


| packing them. Men who make a specialty 
Jof apple growing, and secure the best 


prices, know well that it is necessary to 
sort the fruit with great care, placing in 
the first grade only the perfect specimens, 
making a second-class grade marked No. 2, 
and sold as second-class. The third grade 
of apples are sold to evaporators or to 
cider mills. To mix first-class apples with 
second-class apples is a fatal mistake, since 
the whole has to be sold as second-class 
fruit. 





Affairs of Public Interest. 





Every man should be public spirited; 
that is, he should have an eye out for the 
publie good; which includes also his own 
‘welfare. If there is beautiful natural 
scenery in his locality which is in danger 


\ of being marred, or destroyed, or anything 


else of a similar nature, he should do his 
Sitmost to preserve it and to prevent de-' 
Struction, or injury. It is pleasing to note 
that-in ‘many parts of the country public 
spirited ‘mei are making efforts to pre- 
sérve natural scenery, etc. 

“On the west side of the Hudson River is 
a Righ wall of castellated rocks, called the 
Pilisadeés, “wich havé been admired by 
travelers from every part of the world. Of 
laté yeafs these beautiful rocks, resemb- 
ling'ancient castles, have been blasted and 
grouhd ‘ap’for road making, and shipping 
to viirious parts of the State. Recently, 
steps hive been taken by public spirited 


| citizens to prevent the destruction of these 


uniqife features,’ and their efforts will 
doubtléss be ‘crowned with success. 

In Mrizona there is a petrified forest. 
There kre trees which have been turned 
into bedutiful, tinted stones, the trees hav- 
ing groWn doubtless before the days of 
Abraham‘ and Moses, No such petrified 
forest’ ¢ah be found elsewhere in the 
world. THis spot is visited by many ruth- 
less people who wantonly break up or 
carry away rare ‘specimens. Steps have 
been inaugurated to prevent the destruc- 
tion. and to:make this place a public park. 








| the strawberry bed, I advise:you 
Vitelsewhere, 


some other place than the old garden for 
you to 


ee 


i ‘In or piace ore ornare aes 


Since these ap-— 


of hot. water. About these springs there 
These | 


ucts at half the market price he cannot 


The ‘manufacturers of many products 
figure on the fraction of a cent per yard, 
or per ftem, and often the profit is but 
the fraction of a cent. What would we 
think of a manufacturer who would dis- 
pose of his products as did the apple grow- 
er with his apple crop?’ 


come thoroughly posted in regard to the 
pig vocnnys of the fruit crop over the country 
at large, 
prices 





are formations of great beauty. 
springs are being injured by the wanton 
| visitor, but national legislation is about to 
intervene to prevent further depredations. 

In California, not.far from the Yosemite 
Valley, there is a grove of big trees, sup- 
posed to be older than the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the largest trees in the world. I 
heve seen these trees, and they are mar- 
velous. A stage coach with four horses 
attached drives through the entrance made 
in the trunk of one of these trees. Some 
of these trees have, been made into lum- 
ber, but now the place will be made a 
public park, and the big trees will be pre- 
served, ~ 

In this State there is a vast tract covered 
by forest, embracing,. perhaps, as much 
land as some of the smaller States, beauti- 
fied by mountains and lakes, rivers and 
brooks. There cannot be less than 1,000 
beautiful lakes in this unique tract, only 
a few hours’ ride from New York City. 
This is a great health resort, and a resort 
for fishermen, hunters and tourists. This 
tract has been in great danger from fires 
and from the wanton destruction of lum- 
bermen, It will doubtless be but a short 
time before this great tract will be made a 
state park entirely, - it is now in part 
and everything done preserve it in its 
natural beauty. 

Public spirited readers of Greeéh’s Fruit 
Grower should make it a point to be the 
friends of birds and other animals which 
are in danger of becoming extinct. There 
is no wild bird or animal that is not in 
danger. 

A few years ago the Western plains 
were covered with millions of wild buf- 
faloes, but they have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, so that to-day it would be difficult 
to find one of these animals roving in one 
of its natural haunts. The moose, elk and 
deer have been exterminated from many 
parts of the country during recent years. 

Our readers should be interested in pre- 
serving the groves of trees, or single speci- 
mens of trees, that are possessed of great 
beauty. 





Burning Over Old Strawberry 
Beds. 





We do not burn over strawberry beds at 
Green’s fruit farm, since we have no 


strawberry beds properly speaking. We 
have, perhaps, ten acres of ° straw- 
berry plants, but they are kept in 


rows with a space between the rows, 
through which the horse and cultivator 
pass frequently, and along which the pick- 
ers walk in gathering the fruit. It would 
not be possible to burn over our plantation 
of strawberries, since there is practically 
nothing there to burn, there being but few 
weeds and no dry grass among them. 

Ihave seen plantations of strawberries, 
however, which could be burned over with 
profit, and, perhaps, if many of them were 
burned over so thoroughly as to destroy 
them entirely no great loss would occur. 
For instance take a plantation of strawber- 
ries which after bearing the second crop 
were allowed to throw out runners pro- 
miscuously, and no further cultivation 
given. After harvesting the third crop 
this uncultivated strawberry plantation 
would have a dry, dead appearance, and 
would be full of grass and other weeds, 
also dead or dry enough to burn. 

If this plantation is cut off from line 
fences, or from growing crops, so that a 
fire could be set there without danger, 
such a bed might be burned over. The 
fire would destroy the seeds of all weeds, 
also all insects, and would not be ‘apt to 
destroy the: roots or crowns of the straw- 
berry plants. Thus new foliage would be 
sent forth and a crop of sttawberries se- 
cured the next season, but not a large crop. 

Sometimes it is found necessary to 
spread, thinly, a little straw over such a 
patch of strawberries in order to make ad- 
ditional fire, but if too much. straw is ap- 
plied the fire would be so hot as to injure 
the crowns of the plants. Generally speak- 
ing, I do not think that a successful 
strawberry grower would resort to burning 
over his strawberry beds, since with good 
culture burning is not necessary. 





Experience in Selling the Apple 
Crop. 





Success in fruit growing depends upon 
many considerations. The soil must be 
good, the climate and locality must be fa- 
vorable, the grower must have sufficient 
knowledge of fruit culture to produce fine 
specimens, he must know how to harvest 
and pack his fruit in an attractive man- 
ner. But after he has succeeded with all 
the foregoing requirements, comes the 
question of selling his fruit, which to the 
novice would seem to be the most simple 
and easy of all efforts of the fruit grower, 
but as a matter of fact as much depends 
upon the ability to market at the best pos- 
sible price as upon any other feature of 
the work. I have known currants at 
Rochester, N. Y., to be a drug in the mar 
ket at 2 cents and 3 cents per pound, while 
at Cleveland, Ohio, they were selling at 
- cents and 6 cents, and at Pittsburgh at 
7 cents. 

The fruit grower who has a large quan- 
tity of strawberries, currants, plums, cher- 
ries, apples, pears, quinces, et¢., must be 
thoroughly informed in regard to the va- 
rious markets of the country, not only for 
one day but for all the time during which 
he has fruit to sell. I have in mind a 
fruit grower who has fourteen acres of 
Baldwin apple trees. One season he had 
a large crop of fruit, which was picked by 
the barrel and shipped to a commission 
house at Philadelphia, resulting in a loss 
of all the fruit and of twenty-five dollars 
in addition which he had to return for 
freight. This was a remarkable case of 
loss, and J am not prepared to state just 
how the loss occurred. The apple grower 
was so discouraged with the result of ship- 
ping apples he resolved never to ship more, 
therefore when the next crop matured he 
sold it to the first buyer who came along 
for $1,500.00, the buyer agreeing to pick 
and barrel the apples at his own expense. 
This original buyer before the fruit was 
gathered sold the orchard to another party 
for $2,500.00, and this second buyer sold 
the fruit on the orchard to still another 
man for $3,000.00. 

Here is evidence that Ahe man in ques- 
tion was not thoroughly posted on the ap- 
ple market and was not a competent man 
to dispose of a large orchard of fruit. He 
allowed outside men to make $1,500.00 
Clear money out of his apple crop. without 
the expenditure of a dollar for labor. 
Surely no one can expect to make fruit 
growing pay if he manages his orchard in 
the manner stated above. Eivery business 
man should secure for his products the 
highest market price. If he sells his prod- 


complain if ‘his business is unprofitable. 


- It. is, However, not an easy thing to be- 


and form a general idea of the 
that) otight to be secured for an 


¥! having dug out and: destroyed more trees 


enterprises. 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING. - 
Clearing out Surplus Ornamen- 
tal Bushes and Trees. 





While I ‘am a lover of trees and shrubs 
I have been obliged to destroy them by the 
hundred on my Rochester place, which em- 
braces about five acres of land in the city 
limits. When I purchased this place it 
was in a wild state. I engaged a cele- 
brated landscape gardener, John McMillan, 
who laid out the largest and most beau- 
tiful park at Buffalo,.N. Y., to visit my 
fFlace and make. suggestions: for its im- 
provement. On looking the ground over 
carefully he seemed to be unable to make 
any valuable suggestions, except that in 
regard to the driveway. The original drive- 
way from the highway was straight | 
through the front grounds, branching a 
little to the Jeft atthe barn. 

I had planned to make a new driveway, 
doing away with the old one, forming a 
half circle leading. from the highway to the 
front porch. Mr. McMillan did not favor 
this plan, but suggested that I leave the 
driveway as it-was. I followed his sug- 
gestion and am very glad that I did so, 
but I caused the drive to curve as it passed 
the house and lead to the office, which re- 
moved its stiffness and formality. 
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There were two large spruce trees grow- 
ing at each corner of the house which ob- 
structed the view and I had these dug out 
immediately. Spruce are beautiful when of 
moderate size, but after thirty or forty 
years old they often become too large and 
have to be cut out, since they obstruct 
views and are not of particular beauty ex- 
cept in peculiar localities. 

There were beautiful shade trees along 
the highway in front of the house of thirty 
or forty years’ growth. Some of these I 
thought were growing too closely together, 
therefore I removed every other tree in 
order that those remaining might develop 
into forms of greater beauty. I removed 
a stiff row of apple trees growing along the 
eastern border and planted in its place a 
large collection of trees and shrubs, some 
of the trees being evergreens. 

There were six large horse chestnuts in 
front of the house, planted in stiff posi- 
tions. These were infringing one upon an- 
other, therefore I removed three, much 
against the protest of my wife. Then I 
graded the ground at considerable expense, 
seeding down certain: portions of it to 
unobstructed lawn, reserving about an acre 
to the right of my house, facing the high- 
way. This tract was planted somewhat 
promiscuously with various trees and 
shrubs quite thickly for immediate effect. 

Among the trees and shrubs I placed 
beds of flowering plants, partly concealed, 
the bright colors. of which were enhanced 
by the surrounding shrubbery. Very soon 
I found it necessary to thin out this mass 
of trees and shrubs, and in this acre of 
ground I do not doubt that I have cut out 
five hundred ornamental trees, shrubs and 
vines that were superfluous, having grown 
so rapidly as to infringe one upon another. 

I found that beautiful specimens of trees 
attracted no attention whatever’ when 
partly surrounded by other trees, or by 
shrubs. ‘Therefore by removing the trees 
and shrubs near these fine specimens I at- 
tracted particular attention to the more 
valuable specimens. 

This work of thinning out trees end 
shrubs I have continued each season, the 
extent of which to most people would seem 
to be alarming, and yet 1 have never dug 
out a tree, or shrub, without the most care- 
ful deliberation, often hesitating weeks be- 
fore removing. certain specimens. - I make 
a practice of removing surplus specimens 
in August when they are in full jieaf since 
it is more easy then to distinguish between 
those that should not be removed and those 
which should be removed. 

To-day I take my seat in the office after 


and shrubs than in any one season. I have 
opened up wide stretches intended to be 
devoted to lawn where previously. there 
were trees and shrubs, leaving only here 
and there clumps of shrubbery and trees. 

I call attention to this work since there 
are few people who have the courage to 
dig up and destroy trees and shrubs which 
they have planted, and cared for, no mat- 
ter how closely they may be growing, or 
fatal the infringing trees are to the beauty 
of those trees that are to remain. I see 
in many city grounds and country places 
large numbers of trees and shrubs that are 
crowding one another, and which should 
be dug up and thrown away. 





Good Luck. 





Is there such a thing as luck? The suc- 
cessful business man may say ‘‘No, my suc- 
cess is not owing to good luck but to hard 
work, economy and caution.” The gambler 
will reply ‘‘Yes, there is such a thing as 
good luck. Sometimes bad luck will fol- 
low me day after day, week after week,’ 
and month after month, without a sus- 
picion of good luck. Then suddenly my 
luck will change. and; I will have a run 
of good luck. It is my practice,” says the 
gambler, “to continue at the game. until 
good luck fails me and to stop short when 
hard luck attacks me.” 

Yes, there is such a thing as good luck. 
In every game good luck enters more or 
less. All games to a- certain extent are 
games of chance: .Good-luck also. enters: 
into all business enterprises, and into every 
undertaking in which a man may engage. 
But on the other hand, skill will :over- 
balance good luck ‘in all games and {n all 
Good luck ‘even applies to 
war. An army may be on the eve of 
defeat and about to surrender, but the ap- 
proach of a terrible storm, or the approach 
of the darkness of night, may stop the car- 
nage and change the tide of battle. ° - 

If a man engages in a particular: line of 
business, that particular year, or' the ‘suc- 
ceeding ones, may be favorable for'the line 
of business and he may succeed; whereas, 
if-he had begun’ his enterprise at a less 
favorable moment he. might have failed. 
Good luck enters into the question of mar- 
riage. No man or woman can. tell posi- 
tively what kind of a ‘person he or she is 


‘shipped immediately to the market after 
‘being picked and packed, but that they be 
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| peculiarities that the person possesses 
‘whom they decide to marry, or what pecu- 
liar traits of character their companion 
may develop in future years. 

I remember a man who is known all 
over the country as “Lucky Baldwin.” He 
did not seem to be a man of marked abil- 
ity, or astuteness, but wherever he started 
to dig an oil well he found large quanti- 
ties of oil, and around him were many oth- 
er men who were decidedly unfortunate. 
“Lucky Baldwin” became a millionaire, 
but not being q well-balanced man he did 
not long keep his great wealth. This 
teaches that good luck alone will not give 
continued prosperity. 

No one should wait for good luck, or de- 
pend upon good luck. Every one should 
make the most of his opportunities. Op- 
portunities come to all sooner or later, and 
when they do come we must grasp them 
with vigor and make the most of them. 
Dickens tells of ‘Micawber, who was al- 
ways waiting for something to turn up. 
He was a man of great expectations, but 
of small achievements. He was expecting 
to make millions but never made the most 
of his cpportunities to gather pennies, 
nickels .and dimes. Instead of waiting for 
things to turn up, or in other words wait- 
ing for good luck, he shouid have turned 
something up with hard work, and made 
the most of good luck should it ever have 
cvertaken him. 





The Best Date for Fall Planting. 





Several subscribers to Green’s Fruit 
Grower ask for information as to what 
month is best for fall planting of trees, 
plants and vines. No planting is done pre- 
vious to October, except potted strawberry 
plants, which are planted in August. More 
plants and trees are set out in November 
and December than in any other fall 
months. It is just as weil to set them 
late in the fall as early. The principal 
idea is to have them safely planted before 
winter sets-in. 

I always advise, and practice myself, the 
planting of blackberry, gooseberry, currant 
bushes and grape vines in the fall, since 
it is difficult to get these items planted 
early in the spring. I also advise the 
planting of apple and pear trees in the 
fall. Peach and plum trees should not be 
planted in the fall in large quantities 
where the winters are severe; that is north 
of Rochester, N. Y., since it is possible 
they may be injured by the winter, these 
not being as hardy as ofhers. But in 
many localities I would advise the plant- 
ing of peach and plum for the garden sup- 
ply in the fall. There is great difference 
between planting a dozen trees in the gar- 
den and a thousand trees in an orchard. 

Often a year’s time is gained by plant- 
ing trees and plants in the fall. But I 
always add this advice: When planting in 
the fall do not fail to cover every plant, 
and mulch every tree, with a small forkful 
of strawy litter, or manure, just as winter 
approaches. Do not apply this covering 
too early, especially to strawberry plants, 
as they may be smothered. 





Old Mortar. 


The large stone house which was erected 
on the new farm about fifty years ago, and 
which is now in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation, was made from mortar that was 
six months old before it was placed in the 
building. This is a cobble-stone house, and 
between each row of cobble-stones, and 
between each stone, there is a sharp ridge 
of this mortar, which, after fifty years of 
exposure to the elements, is apparently as 
hard and enduring as the stones them- 
selves. This mortar has not shown a par- 
ticle of wear, being as smooth and the 
angles as sharp as when first applied. 

It is evident that this mortar was of 
extraordinary strength, and there is no 
doubt that additional strength was given 
by its having age before being applied. In 
old times it was customary to mix mortar 
several months before using. Of late years 
the lime is slacked, mixed with sand and 
applied the same day, and the result is 
weak mortar. 

While it is desirable to have old mortar, 
it is not possible to mix mortar for the 
inside walls, that is for plaster, six months 
in advance, since there is a tendency of the 
lime to eat the hair in the mortar; there- 
fore the plaster mortar should not be 
mixed more than a month in advance. 
Mortar properly made is very enduring, as 
is found in the excavations of buried 
cities, where mortar is found holding 
blocks of stone firmly together, the walls 
being two or three thousand years old. 

It is not generally known that slacked 
lime can be kept in good condition by dig- 
ging a hole in the ground several feet 
deep, and running the slacked lime (thor- 
oughly wet) into this hole, covering it over 
with earth when nearly filled. ‘This lime 
putty thus buried can be taken out and 
usel for several years, since the moisture 
there prevents it becoming hard. The 
older it is the better so long as it does not 
become hardened. Often in mixing mor- 
tar in building there is a surplus and it 
can be preserved by thus being buried in 
holes without any admixture of gravel with 
the slacked lime. 








Boxes in Place of Barrels for 
Packing Apples. 





We are all creatures of habit, and since 
fruit growers have been in the habit of 
packing apples in barrels, when they come 
to gather the apple crop nothing else is 
thought of but barrels; but in fact, a bar- 
rel for apples, pears or other fruit is a poor 
package. 

In the first place fruit should be sold in 
packages of a size desired by those who 
consume the fruit, that is, the retail pur- 
chaser. There are few people who go to a 
grocer and order a barrel of apples or 
pears. The package is too large, as a large 
proportion of the people living in cities 
have no place to store fruit, many of them 
having no cellars, They buy apples by the 
peck, or half bushel, and would not buy 
apples or pears in larger quantities than a 
half bushel, as a rule, or at most a bushel, 
A barrel of fruit is a heavy package to 
handle. Further than this, barrels of fruit 
packed in a car, or in a storé room, or in 
a cold storage house, cause much waste 
room, whereas square boxes fit closely to- 
gether and occupy less room. 

An apple grower who will purchase long 
in advance of the apple harvest a lot of 
boxes 22 inches long, by 114% inches wide, 
end 10% inches high, outside measure, and 
who packs in these boxes carefully selected 
apples, each apple wrapped in paper, or at 
least a layer of paper between each layer 
of apples, should secure, and probably 
would secure, a fancy price for such fruit. 
I- would not advise that these boxes be 


drawn to the nearest city and stored in 
some cold storage house until’ about the 
holidays, or later. They could:be kept in 
these packages until April, May or June if 
necessary. 

‘I advise the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to prepare at once at least a few 
hundred of these boxes and try the experi- 
ment, if experiment it may be called. 
There are many growers of fine pears who 
ship their pears in boxes similar to these, 
each pear wrapped in paper. These men 
have the reputation for fine fruit, and have 
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marrying. That is, no one.can form’a cor- 
rect idea of all the eccentricities or the 
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“can grow. when thus put up. i 


goes to market in a box it conveys the 3. 
that the box: contains fruit of ext i 
ity... See that.nothing but the finest a 
mens are placed in these boxes, ech 
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New York State Fair, “ 





The unprecedented -number of en 
already received insure the largeg r » 
ition ever beld in the State. e. 

The buildings have been repaireg , 
painted; new ones built and a milo tres 
has been constructed to replace th 4 
half-mile ring. 7 

If you find it convenient to attend 
know you will be well repaid. The dy 
of this fair is August 27th to Sept, Ist, 





Give the Boysa Chance, 





A boy on the farm will always be a tos 
of interest, not only to the practical med 
ist, but to the poet and philosopher, Bo 
are boys the world over. Most of ys kno 
what a woodchuck, a calf, lamb, colt , 


chicken will do under certain cirey, 
stances, but few of. us realize that 4 
wanis of boys are pretty much 
same the world over.’ Boys take 


naturally to fun and frolic as ducks ty 
to water. They dislike monotony. 7}, 
are generally willing to work if they ¢ 
be made interested in their work by is 
ducement of profit, or through interest 
the work itself. It has long been knov 
that continuous work without play di 
gusts any boy with almost any departmey 
of human activity. 

It is a wise father who says to his boy 
“We have the corn planting before us, Th 
manure must be drawn, the ficld must y 
plowed and dragged, the rows marked oh 
the corn planted. After that we shal 
have some leisure, when we will al g 
fishing.”” These boys would be queer borg 
if they did. not have quicker steps, brightes 


hands and arms after such an announea 
ment. 

There are extremes in the managema 
of boys, whether on the farm, in the ¢ 
or elsewhere. One extreme is in allow; 
him every indulgence and requiring’ jj 
little work. The other extreme is jn i 
quiring excessive work with too little mq 
reation or diversion, in the way of sport 
and pastimes. I have a boy who is ye 
fond of base ball, and who, if he had} 
own way would attend every game plage 
by professional clubs. While I am y 
pleased with the associates my boy 
likely to meet at the ball games, I do ty 
feel like depriving him of the great ple 
ure he takes in witnessing these tes 
therefore I say to him, “There is to be 
week of base ball in our town and 14 
satisfied that you would like to atte 
the games. I am willing to gratify y 
to a certain extent, but am not will 
you should attend all these games.” I a3 
“What, in your opinion, would be ap 
sonable number of games to attend duri 
the week?” ‘The boy may reply that 
would like to attend the larger portion 
the games. I answer, “You may see th 


think is the extreme number. I should 
glad if you were satisfied wit less. Le 
to deprive yourself a little in regard for 
opinions. Do not go on consecutive dap 
Most boys have difficulty in restrainij 
their desires. If they have a large 
of candy, or a large bag of nuts, th 
must eat them all at one time, endangeri 
the welfare of their stomachs, rather thi 
eating some each day for several days. 
they have permission to see the ball gan 
two or three times they. are inclined to 
every day until the limit is exhausted, 
then lament _the fact that.they capnot 
on later days when the more exciting te 
occur. It would have been better for t 
boy to have divided the enjoyment betwe 
different days of the week. 
- I know of a boy who had planned to 
fishing the next day. He was wild abo 
fishing, and made great preparations t 
day before. Although not accustomed 
getting up very erly in the morning, | 
set the alarm to ring early next moni 
and had a cold lunch placed on the tab 
so that he could get away by sunrise. § 
was advised not to go if the weather w 
cold, as it promised to be, since the 
would not bite, but he could not restr 
himself; therefore, although the n¢ 
morning was cold and frosty, he and h 
companion made a long tramp after f 
without catching any. 
How desirable it is that boys sho 
learn to restrict themselves, and not 
gratify every wish that may enter the 
heads. There are many people who 4 
not learn to restrain themselves even 
mature years. Surely we cannot hay 
everything we want. There are legal lin 
itations, physical limitations, moral limit 
tions, and economical limitations. 
Green’s Fruit Grower has retained mal 
boys upon the farm who would have gd 
to cities with disgust at farm life, by ¢ 
couraging farmers to interest the boys 
fruit growing. There are many farme 
who are so thoroughly occupied with th 
farm they have no time to attend to tl 
imperative requirements of small fruit cu 
ture, or large fruit culture. But the 
farms are large enough to enable them! 
assign to the boy ten acres which 
young man can plant and cultivate, @ 
from a small beginning build up a prospé 
ous fruit trade. I recommend that a 
build up the home market, rather 1 
seek for distant markets where fruits ba 
to be shipped and sold on commission. 
My own experience has proved the hem 
market cén be developed beyond the ave 
age expectations, and that the neighbor! 
villages within a radius of eight, tel | 
twelve miles will consume the small fru! 
from a large fruit farm. 
Give the boys a chance. 





Business Enterprises that do No 
Pay. 
At Lake Ontario Beach, at the mouth 
the Genesee River about seven miles ft 
Rochester, N..Y., there is a popular res" 
something like Coney Island, near ™ 
York City. A large hotel has been erect 
here surrounded with pleasant grout 
covered with flowers and lawns, with mil 
pavilions and other devices for amus” 
the populace who flock hither, not ® 
from the city and surrounding tows, 
from farms fifty miles inland. A 7 
consisting of thirty musicians is cons'#? 
playing here, and other features of & 
tainment are provided. The grounds ®” 
the hotel where these entertainment 
given are enclosed with a high iron 
and ten cents admission is charged. + 
road trains arrive every few minutes, e 
car heavily laden, and cars on the “he 
railroad are even more numerous with , 
loads. Once a week there are elabo 
displays of fireworks. 1 bel 
The visitor to this resort will ye 
pressed with the idea: that the fo “dl 
owners of this hotel and of these “< 4 
located grounds, from which can. eet 
the wide expanse of Lake Ontere 
steamships and sailing vessels ol 
and fro, have a profitable inve a 
Strange to relate this is not the ae 
was told on good authority that 
wealthy gentlemen have fifty arnee 
dollars each invested in this enterpr 
that the stock of the company }5 
aid any dividends. ; 
. This tint reminds me that 2 larg 














no difficulty in selling all’ the pears they 
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eyes, and more vigorous movements of th 
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Borrowing th 


in’. My ma se 
300, Morea how you was 
nope you're well—you 
Th’ way. she ailus does. 
ma—she sez, youre st 
ut then she kind 0” tho 
e’d like to borry th’ ba 










At you folkses ‘as got. 
-wa sets by th’ winde 
iy Nratebes rou an’ him 


An’ 


> kind 0° smiles an’ cries 


’ 5 *s like Baby Ji 
pcause ne He was our | 
We named him after pa. 
y, cn we borrow your I: 
Ay hittle while for ma? 















ma she ave she veut 
if your baby cried 
geet ‘td be like mus 
Since little Jim has died 
Iho sez she'll be good to hii 
PAn’ she'd like a whole lo 
we c’n borry the baby 7 
‘At you folkses ‘as on 
—Palt 


Remember the ¢ 
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Written for Green’s F 


“Thy father and thy m 
They long for thee tc 
Never forget the dear 
Around the hearth 
Sad it is, but too true 
arents. are neglected; y: 
neir children, who have 
omes of their own. 
Those who have nevei 
reaking up of home-ties 
¢ loved ones from the hi 
ave been cared for, at t! 
atience and anxiety ca 
sadness that accompanie 
ons. 
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THE PAPER FOR THE FAMILY. 








Borrowing the Baby. 


——-—— 


94 mornin’. My ma sent me 
ast you how you was, : 
hope you're. well—you know ’at is 
hm’ way she ailus does. 
ma—she sez, you re strangers, 
it then she kind o thought 
’d like to borry th’ baby 
t you folkses ‘as got. 


- aa sets by th’ winder 
nm watches you an him, 
kind o' smiles an’ cries to wunst, 
quse he’s like Baby Jim. 
o's Jim? He was our baby— 
e named him after pa. 
e’n we borrow your bavy 
little while for ma‘ 


ma she sez she would: 't 
ind if your baby cried. 
sez ‘t ‘'d be like music-— 
bnce little Jim has died. 
sez she'll be good to him. 
n’ she’d like a whole lot 
se ¢'n borry the baby 
kr you folkses ’as got.” 
s —Baltimore American. 





Remember the Old Folks. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Thy father and thy mother, 
They long for thee to come; 
Never forget the dear ones 
Around the hearth at home.” 
ad it is, but too true, that so many 
ents are neglected; yes, forgotten by 
r children, who have gone away to 
nes of their own. 
hose who have never experienced a 
aking up of home-ties, the departing 
loved ones from the home, where they 
e been cared for, at the cost of much 
Kence and anxiety cannot realize the 
ness that accompanies such separa- 
DS. 
ne by one, father and mother bid 
“God-speed,” till. the last of the once 
e birdlings has flown from the nest. 
into the world’s busy throng they 
t, new scenes and occupations crowd- 
out even the remembrance of that 
ing hour. But not so at the old home. 
re’s a vacancy there, never to be filled. 
re are heartaches there that never cease 
death brings relief. There are tear 
rs on the furrowed cheek, long after 
absent one has fallen asleep in the far- 
y home. 
ould we look among the hidden treas- 
; of mother’s closet, methinks we could 
some little articles that were unnoticed 
he hasty. preparation. But how precious 
her! When she looks at them, she lives 
all those happy days, when the patter 
little feet and the sound of childish 
es made music in the dome, now so 
nt and lonely. 
, sons and daughters, in your own 
py hemes all over the land, do not let 
joys of your new life or business cares 
wd out thoughts of father and mothe. 
you look at your own littie ones grow- 
up around you, pause to think, it is 
a littie while till you may sit— 
ne, alone—aye, terribly alone— 
one with aching hearts and bitter 
grief, 
mnt in Vain for loved ones’ who have 
gone, 
pel:ing in vain, for comfort and relief.” 
ou can fully appreciate remembrance 
bh. The walls of the empty rooms they 
filled with their laughter will breathe 
a silence too awfui to be borne. 
omfort the old folks with long letters; 
te just as you would talk with them. 
y will read’ you letters once, twice, yes 
es times, lest they might overlook some- 
hg you have written. 
you can, go home at least once a year. 
ke the little ones with you. Mother will 
ow the rooms open, so glad to hear the 
nd of little voices once more within 
ir walls. Father will take them on his 
e ard whistle and sing to them, just as 
did to you in your childhood days. 
emember. them always at Christmas 
6 with some suitable gift. It will find 
way to the “treasure drawer.” 
Honor thy Father and Mother.” How 
red the command! How few heed it! 
B greatest joy in this life is doing good 
bthers. 
, let us not forget the duty we owe 
Let us shed such a halo around 
1, that their sun may not go down in 
hds and darkness, but rather let it fade 
cefully away as does the last ray at 
bmer’s even-tide. 
hen hushed are all life’s sorrows, 
yhen calmed is all the strife; 
§ sweet to be remembered 
n the closing hours of life.’’ 

Mrs. D. C. Wellner. 
his article reminds me of the painting 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, repre- 
ing a young man leaving his parents 

his farm home for the first time for a 
gE absence. The solicitude of the pa- 
S was touching. No one but a father 
mother can fully appreciate the situa- 

This painting was surrounded con- 
hally by visitors, since it appealed at 
e to their sympathies.—Editor Green’s 
it Grower.) 





Should Woman Propose. 


Some one said to me, “See that man? 
wife proposed to him,” I should be 
Pnochanted with both of them, as I 
uld be were I to see a man in woman- 
clothes, or a woman in man’s attire. 
woman may conduct a man into the 
e of mind in which he will propose, 
she knows he will, but there is a line 
real woman never passes. Her taste 
fine feelings she may impart and lav- 
y expend. Her eyes and smiles will 
of the paradise behind them she holds 


ting for him. She may let him take |. 


hand. She may inspire him to realize 
the greatness she sees in him. She 
y bestow upon him simple gifts, but 
one priceless treasure she must never 
ender, her femininity. 

Woman, if she be intuitive, usually 
Show a thing will appear before it oc- 
A man puts all his eyes on what he 

Man has sight, woman, insight. 
oman might wish te caress a man, but 
Mctively she knows she should not 
p the initiative, and, even if she did, 
1s sure that afterwards the man, on 

tion, would not value that caress as 

as though he had sought it. Diffi- 

,. revokes. attempt, and pursuit 
ay men. They care for nothing too 
Y Siven, too easily obtained. 
|} 4 woman can inspire a man to pro- 
» has she not acted with more grace 

Modesty than the aggressive woman 

Sets out to “pop the question’ her- 

I say, woe to the woman, and whoa, 
— tries to manage the state, and 
misfit, and my mental engine works 
¢ highest pressure of opposition to the 

thought. Let woman manage the 

Cutting out biscuits and clothes is 
a commendable and useful as cutting 
forests. and Chronicle. 
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ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


-Longer Evenings. 


Written for Greens Fruit Grower by 
our regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


The lamps are now lit much earlier, and 
the winter is before us with its darkness 
and storms. The young folks must have 
their bright home evenings and-the elders 
ought to encourage innocent amusements 
and plen to have good times. It is a 
happy family where reading aloud is en- 
couraged and worth the work to teach 
children to do it intelligently and well. 
What a pleasant thing to see an eager set 
of boys and girls reading about the war 
in South Africa and the troubles in China 
and then talking it over with papa and 
mamma. Young folks are sociable and 
it is worth while to invite in a few out- 
siders once in a whiie and have games. A 
simple dance like the old Virginia Reel, 
especially if papa and mamma join, and 
Joe sets the feet twinkling by a merry 
tune on his violin is delightful. It is 
merry, healthful exercise and all will feel 
the better for it. Some simple refresh- 
ments are acceptable, and any little sur- 
prise particularly enjoyed.. A mother who 
was always planning good times for her 
young people, prepared a fortune cake. It 


; was cut in pieces, and in one she put a 


0 the woman who proposes; the idea. 


‘ 


five cent piece, in another a small black 
porcelain doll, and in a third a button. 
The one who found the five cent piece 
was to be “wealthy.” The one who 
chanced on the little black doll was to be 
a missionary while the one who ‘came 
across the button was to remain single. 
Of course there was much laughing and 
rivalry among them as to the fortunate 
ones. I wish we could go back to the 
“early to bed times” of our grandmothers 
when parties began at seven and closed at 
ten and the next morning found them up 
bright and early, refreshed for work, with 
the modern dull headache unknown. Let 
us have the sociables, but encourage the 
early closing movement. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


It was a very elegant drug store, with 
immense plate glass windows, lit with a 
beautiful rosy glow and within was .a 
soda fountain, all nickel plated and shiny 
tumblers. very well patronized by the 
thirsty crowd, especially on Saturday 
evenings. -But that time was also one of 
humiliation and despair to the lordly pro- 
prietor for the closing -evening of the 
week saw a wagon filled with turkeys, 
chickens and geese drawn up near the 
curb and the seller with a voice like a 
foghorn proclaiming his wares and col- 
lecting a crowd that chaffed and dickered 
with the man over his geese, but they 
were not patrons of the soda fountain. 
The druggist scolded, and swore at the 
poultry man, ordering him to move on, 
but it was too profitable a corner to be 
abandoned. 

“There is more than one way to kill 
a hog,” he remarked to his head clerk. 
“We will fix him.” The next Saturday 
evening saw a great change in the win- 
dows. Instead of the beautiful pink glow 
there was a lurid, sickly, blue glare from 
the stuff in the glass bottles that was 
enough to make the passersby sick at the 
stomach. The chicken man had his stock 
laid out as usual but the blue light made 
it look rotten and loathsome. There was 
a sudden change in public opinion. 
“Pugh!” said a man, holding his nose, as 
he passed, “Those fowls must have been 
killed in the time of Moses!” 

“We ought to notify the health officer,” 
said a woman. . 
“Not one would stop to even examine his 
stock or chaff with him. The drug store 
man grinned as he waited on a larger and 
more thirsty crowd than usual and the 
poultry seller packed up his stock and 
left for more hopeful quarters. 

Moral for Green's Fruit Grower’s poul- 
try raisers: Don’t try to sell your chick- 
ens too near a drug store, especially if 
they have blue stuff in large glass bottles 
in their windows. 


A PRETTY TABLE. 


“Plants or flowers on your table for sup- 
per? It takes rich people to prepare for 
such fol de rols. All we expect or can 
have is a big dish of baked beans.” 

So said my neighbor, but I answered. 

“No, my dear! Poor folks can have a 
daintily set table with small cost, but a 
little more work and there are plants that 
go very well with flat purses, or for that 
matter no purses at all. Take an umbrella 
plant. A neighbor perhaps dividing hers 
in the spring may have an extra one, and 
will give it to you. Put tradescantia or 
inch plant around the edge of the pot so 
that it will fall over and hide it, and you 
have as pretty a center piece as may be. 
Native ferns dug from the woods and put 
in fancy dishes and well watered will 
look nicely for weeks. Late seedlings like 
nasturtiums, asters, mignonette and espe- 
cially nicotiana or tobacco plant potted 
will come into bloom and will reward 
what little trouble they make. Right down 
in your cellar you will find riches in the 
way of pretty plants. Try a carrot, in @ 
wide mouthed bottle, kept filled with 
water and enjoy the pretty, feathery fo- 
liage, or a potato or turnip treated in the 
same way. A walk in the fields or woods 
will discover plenty of treasures for or- 
nementing. A smaH evergreen branch, 
with bitter sweet, is very bright and will 
last all winter. 

“What's the use of so much bother?” 
asks my practical neighbor. ‘All my 
folks want is plenty to eat.” 

“Plenty to eat,” is very important, but 
table manners, pleasant talk, loving mem- 
ories of home will be carried through all 
the after years. Plants are little teachers 
and certainly will suggest pleasant talk. 
Children need object lessons. All the 
learned botany talk in the world wen’t 
move them, but a pretty rose bud or a 
bunch of lilies of the valley will catch 
their attention, and soften their manners. 
Let the platters be piled with good things, 
but don’t fail to add the flowers. 


HORRID DRUDGERY. 


It was a picture to see Mrs. Smith in 
her pretty kitchen. The sun poured in at 
the windows and beneath each was a 
shelf with plants in bloom. The pretty 
cups and saucers were piled on the table 
end she sat in a cushioned chair, leisurely 
washing, and wiping them. 

“IT used to hate housework,” said she. 
“There were so many things that seemed 
more worth doing, and I have actually 
cried over cleaning a sticky dish, daubed 
with oat meal. One morning I sat here 
too disheartened to begin on my break- 
fast dishes, when Uncle Silas came along, 
stuck his head into the window and said 
cheerily, ‘Hallo; little girl! I guess you 
didn’t bring your brains down with you this 
morning. But you found some blue spec- 
tacles. Take ’em off and not let the 


dumps into your kitchen!’ I smiled andj 


told him I would get my ‘brains’ at all 
events. 

“‘Get fun out of your work,’ said he, 
as he withdrew his head from the win- 
dow. Well! I began to sing and some- 
how those old dishes were done without 
the usual disgust. Gradually I arranged 
the kitchen and made it the prettiést 


room in the home, and used my nice china }. 


kt 


at every meal; it was pleasanter 





to wash 
it, and I made a bright cushion for my 
chair and sat in it, while at work. Then 





I bought a canary and he sings his sweet- 
est song while I am flourishing dish rag 
and towel.” Uncle Silas is right about 
bringing “brains” into the _kitchen; in 
other words. planning the work and -hav- 
ing pretty things around. But some 
kitchens are so dark and dreary. I don’t 
wonder housework is horrid drudgery. 
Perhaps the next generation will really 
adopt a scheme that’ makes me laugh to 
think about. Suppose ‘all the dishes used 
three times a day were made so cheaply 
of paper that we could afford to use them 
but once, and then kindle a fire with 
them, to get breakfast with, but Uricle 
Silas says: “If this was brought about 
women wouldn’t have any more time than 
they do now.” : ‘ 





When She Climbs or Walks. 

For the woman who walks much in the 
country or spends much of her time clam- 
bering in and out’ of boats ‘the “rubber- 
tired” shoe is a-preventive of falls and 
sprained ankles. A’ small piece of rubber 
is set into the sole of the’ shoe ‘and pre- 
vents the foot from’slipping on dry: grass 
or the treacherous wet boards of the boat 
landing, etc. A newer idea than the rub- 
ber sole is the use of smal] rubber discs, 
of which seven are put under the sole and 
four under the heel. They’ make walking 
and climbing an easy matter and seem to 
strengthen the: ankles—New York’ Com- 
mercial. . 





Cool Furnishings. 


India grass cloth is one of the best 
fabrics for furniture covering in the’ sum- 
mer time. It not only looks cool, but is 
soft and not expensive. It is excellent for 
pillow and cushion coverings and for cov- 
ering’ couches, chairs and tops of tables. 
It comes in strips of many varieties, .col- 
ored in the satisfactory Oriental fashion, 
and. is adaptable to almost any. kind ‘of 
wood, although it looks: particularly. well 
with the green stain so much in fashion for 
summer furniture.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Serving Fruits at Table. | 


Strawberries may be served with or 
without the hulls. If they are hulled they 
must be handled lightly and the hulls 
taken off just before serving time. When 
served with the hulls ‘on strawberries 
should be neatly arranged around the edge 
of individual plates with a little powdered 
sugar in the center of each plate. When 
eating take them by the stems, dip into 
the sugar, and eat them from the hulls. 

Raspberries and blackberries do not, as 
a rule, require washing... They must be 
handled carefully in looking them over; be- 
ing soft they are easily bruised. Arrange 
the raspberries on a flat glass dish, sort 
of tossing them up into a pyramid. One 
may sprinkle over a small amount of cur- 
rant juice and serve them with powdered 

gar. 

Plums, if served raw, may be put ir a 
flat dish or, basket garnished with greens 
and. passed. just as one would serve 
peaches. They should be peeled before 
eating. Pears and apples.may be served 
in the same way. : = 


Cherries are: palatable raw, but without’ 


doubt ‘they are more digestible’ when 
cooked. . 

Peaches are more attractive when served 
in their own skins. Serve just at the right 
temperature, not warm, but still not over- 
chilled. This makes all fruits sour. 

Grapes are daintier served in a flat, open 

basket, decorated with their. own foliage. 
_Watermelons and cantaloupes are al- 
ways best. served simply: chilled—not cold 
enough to be. unpalatable:.and tasteless, 
but with no tinge of warmth.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Yee Sed 





For Emergencies. 


Every house should have an emergency 
cupboard well supplied with bandages and 
all manner of simple home remedies, to' be 
used in time of accident or illness. 

A neat littls. cupboard of ‘hard wood, 
with compartments .and shelves’ for the 
various articles, willbe found much more 
convenient, but one or two. shelves or 
drawers in a bath-room, or even in an 
ordinary clothes-press, can be made to an- 
swer all practical purposes. 

Among the: actual necessities for such 
a-.cupboard are rolls of old linen, -cotton, 
and flannel, which are frequently needed 
for accidents or illness, absorbent cotton, 
a fountain syringe, a hot water bag, a 
small alcohol lamp, a package of mustard 
plasters already prepared, court. plaster, 
and surgeon’s sticking plaster, and a pair 
of scissors, are all essential articles in an 
emergency cupboard. She. 

It is a good thing to have a large bottle 
of Pond’s extract, or witch hazel, on hand, 
in case of sprains, a box of baking soda 
to be used for burns, flaxseed meal for 
poultices, and :boracic acid for ‘prickly 
heat. 

Alcohol, camphor, vaseline, and olive oil 
are used for a variety of troubles, and it 
is not safe to be without them. 

Olive oil is frequently prescribed — for 
young and old suffering from severe colds 
or lung difficulties. 

Malted milk is another simple and whole- 
some article which ought not to be left 
out of our cupboard. It is. much liked by 
children and invalids, and is very nourish- 
ing.. Sweet spirits of nitre:ought not to 
be. forgotten for mosquito bites. 

This may seem like a long list of “actual 
necessities.” What one may need another 
may not. Many women are absolutely 
lacking in all knowledge that pertains to 
sickness, and the consequence is that a 
physician must be called in every. time any 
member is indisposed, be it ever so little. 

An emergency cupboard may seem but 
a trifling, almost useless, piece of furni- 
ture to'many people, but it is a most im- 
portant one, and, if economy must be prac- 
ticed, luxuries can be dispensed with more 
easily than these necessities. 

Forethought and presence of mind- has 
savéd many a life in time of sudden ill- 
ness or a serious accident. ; 

It is not a difficult thing to learn to 
roll and apply a bandage, to prepare a 
poultice’ or simple gruels, and what appli- 
cations are best for burn or scald. 

If there are young children in the family 
there is always a liability to accidents, 
and it should be the first education of the 
mother to acquire a knowlédge of simple 
aids and remedies, or if hired nurses or 
other help are to remain in charge, they 
should be instructed to meet é€mergencies 
with prompt aid.—The Household. 
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—--~’ | the best kind. 
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Thoughts on Hoeing. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. A. T. 
A poet — Markham has tried to describe 
™m, . ; 
This “common occurrence,” aman with a 
oe, 
As mentally, morally, bodily bestial, 
Save “~ just “an attribute—that ts, his 
10e. 


In this world of mortals one thing is defacto, 
We look at things diff’rently, judge of 


em 80}; 
One mtater toe meee to “be size of a cart- 


wheel, 
Another, “no bigger’n a great’ punkin- 
blow." 


And so; Mr. Markham, I pray you'll excuse 


me, ; 
If, in my opine of the man with a hoe, 
Appear, with your own, great divergence, it 


may be— 
Opinions must differ, like men, that you 
know. ' 


Erect is his carriage and springy his foot- 
ali; 
His .form, tall and slender; his acts, force- 
ful, spry; 
He merrily ‘shouts, sings, whistles a bird- 
call; 
There’s ring to his laugh and flash in his 
eye. ; 
He interest feels in the whole wide creation, 
Communes with all nature, in field, fell 


and wood; : 
He tilleth the soil, but knoweth his station, 
God-given, is worthy its Giver, is good. 


'He may ~. may not know the world’s eru- 


on. 
Yet speaketh’ the language of far away 


stars; 
Rocks, birds, beasts and flow’rs’ give him 
free tuition; —, 
He talks with his God, and nothing debars. 


In _ rustling of leaves and waving of grasses, 
In sigh of the south wind, in. roar .of the 


gale, 
In ‘murmuring brooks, in crackling  Ice- 
; masses, 
In speed of the horse or slowness of snail. 
In each ‘voice of nature, subdued, high 


_. erescendo, iF ' ; 
The be the Universe speaks to his 


fld; - 
E’en while that. child killeth out weeds, ‘with 
- &@ sod-hoe, 
He learns to check evil, of life undefiled. 


The mystic sword, ,‘‘Rower,’’ to him is en- 
trusted; 
The mystic word, ‘“‘Sesame,”’ all knowledge 
unlocks; 
He may or may not know language, dead, 
© i mustied, ; 
But Mngneses living he hears, feels and 
alks. 


One magazine offers a prize for the poem 
_ Most Ba > A describing ‘‘The Man With The 
e +e) 


oe, 
Far greater the prize that -we see them and 
know. them!—- 
We're all deen in debt to these men with 
the hoe! 





Old-Time Georgia Dinners. 


“IT can see such a: table in my mind’s 
eye right now. First there was soup, of 
course. If. it was cold weather we had 
oyster soup, or perhaps fish. If it was 
in the midst of the vegetable season, we 
had rich, high colored beef soup, with 
plenty of tomatoes, okra, grated corn and 
such like, well proportioned and well sea- 
soned with pepper and’ a little onion. 

‘‘When the soup plates were taken off, 
and after the tureen was set aside, then 
a fine home-raised ham took its place in 
front of the hostess.. I can discern the 
delicious: flavor. right now in my recollec- 
tion. Sometimes the skin was peeled off 
and the outside plentifully sprinkled or 
dusted with black pepper, and: that de- 
licious meat was good as: long as a piece 
was left’on the bone. For, my part, I liked 
it best with the skin left on, because the 
meat was cured so perfectly that even the 
skin was toothsome and preserved the 
juices until the meat was consumed. 

“At the other end of the table, in front 
of the host, you would see.a: fine roast 


_turkey—if.the season was.avinter or-early, 


spring—garnished with parsley“and slices 
of cold boiled eggs. The dressing was rich, 
made of breadcrumbs; otherwise a pan 
was’ filled with ‘thick rich batter, plenty of 
eggs, plenty of butter, daintily seasoned 
and cooked until the stuffing was of the 
right consistency, and then the fowl was 
packed full, and the little cakes of the 
dressing, baked along in the pan to gar- 
nish the sides of the great turkey dish. If 
the time was. mid-summer the turkey was 
replaced by ,huge dishes of fried chicken 
and baked. chicken, sometimes with the 
fowl ‘smothered.’ The chicken menu was 
varied if the time was ripe for kid meat 
or fat mutton, as it happened. Late in 
the fall'a shoulder of fat pig or a whole 
young pig was seen roasted to a turn. 

“All along down the table you would 
find bowls of apple sauce, green or dried; 
stewed peaches, sweet and choice; rice, 
every grain standing alone; pickles of all 
kinds, potatoes, butter, honey, light bread, 
nice beaten biscuits and such’ desserts. 
Mince pies, apple and peach pies, the 
crusts crisp and flaky; apple dumplings, 
rich with sugar, spice and butter; cakes 
that were cakes sure enough, ‘sponge, jelly 
and pound cake that took an hour to make 
and three to cook; fruit cake that was bet- 
ter ‘six months after it was made than at 
first; jellies, preserves, boiled custard, and 
syllabub that it makes my mouth water 
to‘ recall them in su¢h bountiful profu- 
sion.”—New York Sun. 





The Etiquette of Visiting. 


.How to behave properly when making a 
visit is something which every; guest does 
not understand. A’ New York woman who 
entertains a good many. people states that 
there are only .a few: of her visitors who 
meet the requirements of -guests. 

“If I invite a woman to visit me the 
last two weeks of the month,..for exam- 
‘ple,” she said, “‘she comes the last of the 
first week and remains ten days over the 
time. .She makes a convenience of me, and 
imposes upon my hospitality, setting my 
plans. entirely .at- one _side—in reality, 
usurping. the attitude of hostess herself.” 

Another woman asserts that. her guests 
continually violate, the: rules of etiquette. 
They keep the. breakfast table standing 
till all hours of the morning and they live 
in such a disorderly room that. she is 
obliged. to look to. it that the door is 
always closed... She is. not at liberty to put 
the room to rights.and she is not at lib- 
erty to ask her guest to do so. The guest 
chamber thus becomes a scene.of chaos 
painful to behold. 

A third womar who entertains largely 
during the year and is in the habit of over- 
seeing all her household. duties, says that 
she always.keeps “temper. work” on hand. 
She knits-a counterpane at odd times while 
she is waiting for guests to come. to break- 
fast. She thus maintains an. equilibrium: 
she knits her wrath into the. bedspread 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause. ““‘The 
courage of guests in taking the. breakfast 
hour into their own hands is one of the 
most audacious facts I have to contend 
with,” she says. . . 

The ‘model. guest, it may. be therefore 
inferred, is one who comes when she is in- 
vited and goes home at the expiration of 
the time specified in the invitation. She 
is always ready when the maid announces 
that the meal is served. She busies her- 
self with an attractive piece of needle- 
work, which she afterward presents to 
the hostess. She makes friends with the 
dog and cat, and tells stories to the chil- 


dren, admires. the family baby, praises. 


the cooking and, never forgets a lit- 
tle fee to. the. servants. She never. 


intrudes. herself during the _housework- 


but, settles. herself in a 
a .; book, and, _ dust has 


ot ta 


ivg hours, 
corner with 2 





dusts, just for exercise, and claims. only }. 


the privilege of being one of the family. 
She knows how to express appreciation in 
a way that lends spurs to every one’s good 
endeavor and she goes home while every 
one is fond of her and-regrets her. 

The model guest in the country antici- 
pates a thousand ways in which she 
can help. Sometimes she churns, just for 
the novelty, and when the country cousin 
washes the teacups she dries them for her. 
The model guest is a regular angel in the 
family and she is always enguged for vis- 
its months in advance. It is all on ac- 
count of her unselfishness and ready sym- 
pathy, and because she has the power. of 
adapting herself to the modes.of life that 
belong to others, rather than herself, and 
finds every situation fraught’ with human 
interest. 





Wall Colors and Light. 


In painting or papering the walls of a 
room the question often arises, What color 
reflects the most and what the least-light? 
Recent experiments in Germany gave the 
following results: Dark blue reflects. 64% 
per cent. of the light falling upon it; dark 
green about 10 per cent.; pale red a little 
more than 16 per cent.; dark yellow, 20 
per cent.; pale blue, 30 per cent.; pale yel- 
low, 40 per cent.; pale green, 4614 per 
cent.; pale orange, nearly 55 per cent.; 
pale white, 70 per cent. Glossiness and 
varnish of course increase the amount of 
light reflected.—Youth’s Companion. 





Chicken Turnovers. 


Chop fine some cold roast chicken, sea- 
son very highly with salt, pepper and a 
suspicion of nutmeg and mix with one- 
third of its bulk of thick .cream . sauce 
made with two tablespoonfuls of. flour to 
the cupful of milk. Roll puff paste out 
thin, cut in four-inch circles. On each lay 
a spoonful of mixture, double. over ‘the 
paste and with the thumb mold the edges 
together. Have ready aces, diamonds, 
spades and other appropriate forms cut 
from thin slices of truffle; fasten one on 
each turnover with a little white of egg. 
Keep on ice until near the supper hour, 
then bake in a hot oven. Have the potato 
mixture’ a little stiffer than usual and 
form into hearts and diamonds and fry 
golden brown in a kettle of smoking-hot 
fat. These may be cooked earlier in the 
day and re-heated in the oven. In this 
case spread a sheet of brown paper in the 
pan and on it place the croquettes on edge. 
Set in the open oven’ until the ‘turnovers 
are baked.-Exchange. 


— 


The Toilet Table. 


Harmless face powder.—There are times 
that everyone; wants a little good face 
powder, and here is one that is harmless: 
One-half pound of pure rice powder, 12 
drops of attar of rose, and three grains of 
carmine. Sift. together until the tint ‘is 
even. 

Bleach for Discolorations:—Moles . and: 
liver spots can be bleached with: the fol- 
lowing ‘preparation, but unless the cause 
of the liver spots is removed they .are lia-» 
ble to return.. Kaolin, four grams;, lan- 
olin, ten grams; carbonate, of magnesia 
and oxide of zine, two grams each.. Mix 
well and apply to the spots-at night, wash- 
ing off in the morning with soap and 
water. 

Sold Cream.—This cream is splendid to 
keep the complexion in good condition, 
end should be well rubbed. .in ‘at night, 
and then rubbed still more: with a piece 
of. soft..white flannel: Pure..white wax, 
one-fourth of «an. ounce; spermaceti,. two 
and one-half ounces; oil of sweet almonds, 
two and one-half ounces. Put the- first 
three ingredients into an earthen dish and 
melt slowly: then add the rosewater and 
beat it well with a silver’ fork or an ‘egg 
beater. A pinch of borax dissolved in the 
rosewater is an improvement. Pour into 
little covered ointment pots. 

Lemon Hair Wash.—Most blondes find 
that their hair is apt to become darker 
each year, and this wash, while: not a 
bleach, will prevent the hair from turn- 
ing darker, and keep it looking. bright: 
Salts of tartar, one ounce; ‘one ‘quart of 
soft water; the juice of three large lemons. 
Shake well and apply to the ‘hair witha 
stiff brush, being sure to -wet the hair 
evenly. 

For Red Skin.—Bathe the face or nose 
that is too red in warm water and then 
in witch hazel. When dry apply a little 
rosewater and dust with good:powder. If 
this does not improve the redness in a féw 
days it comes from tight clothes, shoes 
or a poor digestion. 

Perspiration Powder.—Where one _ per- 
spires freely this powder is a real boon 
and should be dugted on with a puff, after 
washing the parts with warm water in 
which a little soda has been dissolved: 
One part of salicylic acid, two parts of 
precipitated chalk and sevén parts of pow- 
dered talcum. Sift’ together: until well 
mixed, when it is ready for use. 





Woman and Age. 


The forty, fifty, sixty stage in.a woman’s 
life has become the richest and: most en- 
joyable to all who claim the pleasures 
within their reach. The modern conditions 
open all sorts of activities to the middle- 
aged and the elderly woman. After bearing 
the burdens of home, the period that gives 
freedom because all the duties have been 
performed is one that permits of the best 
intellectual development. _Age is merely 
the loss of. interest, ambition, and_ hope, 
and it need not come to her who will keep 
her mind awake. 

It is necessary to fight against the leth- 
argy that advancing years bring to those 
who live in luxury. Self-indulgence leads! 
to all the things that are unlovely in old 
age. Activity of mind and body should 
be made a habit. Every woman should re- 
member that each day is precious and that ' 
it brings some special enjoyment or. duty 
that cannot be ignored. nt 

There is nothing so important as system | 


The Heart ot The Tree. 

, What Goes he plant. who plants a tree? 
He plants a friend of sun and sky; 

‘He plants the flag of breezes free; 

- ~The shaft of beauty towering high; 

He plant: a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
Im hushed and happy twilight heard— 


: The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
: These things he plants who plants a tree. 


’ What ‘does he plant’ who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
‘He plants.the forest’s heritage; 
The harvest of the coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
‘These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaves and wood, 
In love of: home and loyalty, 
And far-cast thought of civil good— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds. all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—The Century. 





Table: Linen. 


The care of table-linen has become a 
department by itself in households where 
a costly supply is possessed and a nicety 
of detail observed. The expert waitress 
nowadays considers it'a part of her equip-' 
ment to understand the proper renewing 
of all kinds of lunch-cloths, center-pieces, 
doilies, and plain and embroidered tea- 
cloths. At Foray the French cleaning- 
houses the doing up. of these linens is 
made a specialty, as. perfect finish is de- 
sired in well-ordered households.—New 
York Post. 





Macaroon Charlotte, 


Soak one-fourth of-a box of gelatine for 
two hours. Beat together two eggs and 
ene-fourth of a cupful of sugar. Scald 
two cupfuls' of milk, add the sugar and 
eggs, and cook -until they are thickened. 
Remove from the stove and add the gela- 
tine. Stand it away to harden. In the 
meantime. grate eight macaroons, and 
when the cream is stiff pile it, tablespoon- 
ful by. tablespoonful,. into a glass dish, 
sprinkling the powdered macaroons over 
each spoonful.—Exchange. 





To Keep Veils Fresh. 


fully..each: time they are worn. There i; 
no handier or more convenient way to 
this than by means of the-veil roller. Th¢ 
is a pretty little article from fifteen to sie 
teen inches in length, about three incleé 
in diameter, -and is of fancy taffeta ‘sik, 
filled witha’ roll of cotton batting und 
wound over a‘slender stick to give it fun- 
dation. Any. favorite. sachet powdermay 
be: sprinkled*im the batting. At theends 
of the roller the silk is drawn in thtly, 
forming a little frill, which may brdace- 
edged. Veils rolled and pinned oj such 
a voller preserve their shape, alwad look 
fresh and dainty, and retain a deliate per- 
fume.—Baltimore American. 





It Wasn’t a Proposal a#,All, 


A New Orleans girl tells this Ff herself: 
She went up to the inauguml ball at 
Baton Rouge in. a party. Fedinand—we 
will consider him as such—wa Avith them, 
the dear fellow who has be: 
her ever since she came out, 
never ‘committed himself. 
mined to evoke something. 
tion from him at this las 
season, and in aid of that 
along a choice organdie ey 
just‘right, and as fresh as@ new blossom. 
They had waltzed a turn #f two,and were 
moving toward her chajgron, when Fer- 
dinand leaned toward h¥ and murmured 
in that only-for-you voie@ that will revive 
fluttérs‘in the heart of divorcee: “May I 
tell you something?’ Jeauty was on the 
point of telling him that it was not neces- 
sary——that she knety felt, all he would 
speak, but no girl .wdits to miss the joy 
of a proposal, .so ¥ dropped her head 
and tried to be bro@ue. “If you want 
to,” she said. ‘Yot/ are sure you won’t 
mind?” he went ¢@ “I don’t think I 
shall,” she murmy<d, giving him the up- 
ward ‘slant of the aye that, in the lexicon 
of . flirtation,. mean#-but why explain? 
Just then mammy signaled with her fan 
—for ‘they had be@n to waltz again—and 
Beauty murmured “Not now; just wait 
till’ We ‘resume @ncing,” and permitted 
herself to be takth to her mother. “You 
have left one of our curls up in its paper, 
my dear,’ expi#ned mamma, sotto voce. 
“Put you head down. as if I were talking 
to you'and I’l@ke it out.” Mamma was 
a very good s#t to notice that marring 
detail and theiapilote episode was over 
in a -momert She joined Ferdinand 
quietly, as if gothing had happened. They 
moved along @uietly. behind an avenue of 
palms. tf’ now,” she said, a world of 
emotion in'ker voice. His eyes melted 
. ‘it’s all right now,” said he, 
‘took it out.” Beauty says 
cial season has been a dead 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 





o Cook Potatoes. 


} 
n well-known club in New York 
id.to have but one question to 
jicants for the position of club 
“chefs/"it -is this, “How do you cook 
o~?”’ On that answer depended the 
ent of the candidate. The Amer- 
‘Kitchen -Magazine gives some direc- 
regard to those useful and in- 
able articles of diet as follows: To 
pold. potatoes—cut them in slices and 
$n. hot fat. 
S¢€w in milk or cream with parsley. 
: in half inch cubes. and warm them 
ilk to cover, season with butter, salt, 
per’and parsley. 
fy a golden brown in butter in which 
teaspoonful of :ninced onion has first 
in fried until yellow, then season with 
It, pepper and parsley. 





in living. The daily routine should be gov- | 
erned by inflexible rules that cannot be’ 
broken. Having formed the programme 
for the day, all things can be made t¢ 
bend to it, and there will be ‘no aimles 
drifting, no despondent. brooding t 
must bring unhappiness. With the de 
mination to look out and. not in, a 
woman can forget her cares and..fih 
numerous sources of enjoyment. pe 
The trouble with the busy ‘woman is 4 
she tries to do too much.; It is essopfs 
that at least two of the waking, h@rs 
every day should be spent in repose-sth 
good book, the piano, the writing. d&k- 
all invite relaxation. More than all, they 
afford an opportunity for personal .¢xpan- 
sion. The chief fault nowadays. iss,that 
every woman copies every other wpman. 
There is little chance for o lity. 
There is too much futile chasing after in- 
formation and too little sincere st@dy.. It 
is time that every woman shoul appre- 
ciate the necessity of so orderigpg¢ her life 
that she can maintain the tm dignity 
and balance that insures a sere old age. 
Since the thoughts build-the/body, the 
foundation for. lasting beauty,As laid by 
the right exercise of the will,/ After all, 
the magic of Aladdin’s lamp/lay in the. 


willing of things. The lamp ¢@ tal 





she that all may possess.—New 3 


Mix with -half the amount of white 
auce, season with chopped celery, or with 
crumbled cheese, cover’ with buttered 
cracker. crumbs and bake until the crumbs 
are:brown.: >: 

Mix with. sliced beet, yolks of hard 
eggs, parsley, onion and lettuce and serve 
with: French: or boiled dressing. 
> Potatoes. '.au..Gratin-—One pint cold 
boiled: potatoes, one cup white sauce, one- 
half. cup crumbled cheese, one-half cup 


| cracker. crumbs,;; one «tablespoon butter, 


melted;-salt and: pepper. 

» Cutsthe potatees into dice, or thin slices, 
and ‘season:with salt and pepper. Put into 
a shallow. dish, suitable for serving, a 
layer. of. potato, then crumbled cheese and 
white. sauce; then another layer of each: 
cover with the crambs moistened in the 
melted butter, and: bake until the crumbs 
are brown... fai 





This busy old fellow, too busy was he 
To linger at breakfast, at dinner or tea, 
For the. metry small chatter of children and 


wife, ; ; 
But led in his marriage a bachelor life; 
Too busy for kisses, too busy for play, 
No time to be ‘loving, no time to be gay. 
No‘time-to replenish his vanishing health, 
No time to enjoy his:swift gathering wealth, 
‘But. he found ‘time to die— 


; He fauad Vine to ale, is —Bxchange. 


commenced to take 
was in a terrible state. 
dead a good many tings 
of my body seemed”. 
way. At time of @ 
suffering ‘was somefing terrible. 
thought there was #@ cure for me, but 
after taking sever¢ bottles of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegeble Compound all 
my bad feelings W I am now 
yinggood health. I shall 
always praise jy medicine.” — Mns. 
Amos FESCHLER,@0x 226, Romeo, Mich, 
Female Trigibles Overcome 

‘* Dear Mars. 9 
trouble, pain 
complaint, alg 


menses, and kidney; 
omach trouble. About: 
a year ago Jhappened to pick up a 
paper that coxfained an advertisement 
of Lydia E. Wakham’s Vegetable Com- . 
pound, and when I read how it had! 
helped othé¢. 
me, and degded to give it a trial. I! 
did so, and@s a result am now feeling, 
perfectly : 1 wish to thank you for 
the benefgyour medicine has been to| 
» CLARA StreseER, Diller, Meb.| 


i they were very irregwlar.|, 
curred too often and did no 
for a week or move. I al 

at these times with le 
paingn my back and abdomen. Woul 
be d for several days and woul 
not be exactly rational at times, I; 
tocg Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Cospound, and menses became regular 

pains left me entirely.”—Mas. E, 

Fy USTER, Brule, Wis. 


—_—>— 


/ Remedy for Bed Bugs, 








; 


For Green’s Fruit Grower. 


!In Green’s Fruit Grower for August 
here is an article conceraing bed bugs, 





I 7 t is all right to remove the wall paper, .; 
f you wish to keep your veils freshbut to save the daily work of following 
and: dainty, they must be put away cy 


the rest of those directions, thoroughly, 


clean all the wood-work in the house— . 


floors, furniture and everything—and then 


either paint ‘or varnish ‘it with paint or 


varnish, into which a large quantity of 


bugs will be seen no more. Temporary. 
inconvenience, caused by the varnish, paint_ 


the continual daily task of searching for 
the bugs and applying. poison to .the: bed= 
steads. Turpentine alone evaporates too 
fast, but with paint or varnish it settles 
the question of the bugs inhabiting the 
house.—E. V. Barnes,“EI Dorado,-Karsag,. 





The.Best Stimulant... — 


The best possible thing for a man to do 
when he feels too weak to ecdrry- a thing 
through is to go to bed and sleep as long 
as he can. This is the only recuperation 
of brain-power, the only actual recupera- 
tion of brain-force; because during sleep 


wutriment from the blood, which takes the 
place of those consumed by previous labor, 


consumption by fire of the fuel in the fur- 
nace. The supply of consumed brain-3ub- 
stance can only be had from: the-nutritiva 


constituted that it can best receive and 
appropriate to itself those nutritive par- 
ticles during the state of rest, of quiet and 
sleep. Mere stimulants supply nothing in 
themselves; they goad the brain, force it 
to greater consumption of its substance, 
until it is so exhausted that there is not 


Medical Journal. 





Gems of Thoug ‘it. 


The child is father. of the man:—Words« 


worth. 

On their own merits modest men. ard 
dumb.—George Colman. 

The gods approve the depth, and not tha 
tumult, of the soul.—Wordsworth. 

Necessity is the argument of tyrants; it 
is the creed of slaves.—William Pitt. 


Conscience has no more to do with gal: 


lantry than it has with politics—Sheridan. 
Sweetest melodies are those that are by, 


so melancholy as a battle won.—Duke of 
Wellington. 


Jefferson. 

To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace, 
—George Washington. 


fects than it does to discern noble and 
lovely qualities. “It requires a god to 
recognize a god.”—Lilian Whiting.. 


impulse to trust are both the voice in the 
soul of that eternal power on which it is 
stayed.—G. S. Merriam. 

Love is the genius of the heart, pene 


vealing secrets. Only whom we love do 
we ever truly know.—Charles Beard. 

Let not the word “yoke” frighten you; 
we must bear the weight, but God helps 
us to bear it. It is a burden -that two 
must carry, and God shares it with us, 
—Fenelon. : 

The general diffusion of the Bible is the 


cacy to the just precepts of international 
and municipal law, to enforce the ob- 


servance of prudence, temperance, justice « 


and fortitude, and to improve all the rela- 

cellor Kent. : 
The just man says, “Do not let me 

hurt”; the good man says, “Let me bless.’”’- 


from my fellowmen”: the good maf says,”' 
“Tet me bestow much upon them’; the 
just man says, “Let me bée:pure”’y the good 


I thought it might help. - 


turpentine has been mixed, and the bed — 


and smell of turpentine, is better than’ - 


the brain is in a state of rest, in a condi-... 
tion to receive and appropriate particles of ~ 


since the very act of thinking burns up ’ 
solid particles, as every turn of the wheel ~ 
or the screw of the steamer is the result of * 


particles in the blood, which. were ‘obtained ..: 
from the food eaten; and the brain is so-: 


power enough left to receive a supply.— . 


distance made more sweet.—Wordsworth. - 
Nothing except a battle lost can be half. 


When a man assumes. a public trust, he. 
should consider himself public property.-..; 


It takes far less insight to discover de-” 


The impulse to patiently wait and the : 


trating depths, passing behind shows, re= ° 


most effectual way to civilize and humane ° 
ize mankind, to purify and exalt the gen- - 
eral system of public morals, to give effi- 


a 


tions of social and domestic life-Chan+? 


The just man says, “iet ‘me-thke: nothing! 


man says, “Let: me draw all ‘tien °wntécs 


purity.” One is equitable; the other is 
benevolent. 
fection. 
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comes are beginning to<rebel’ dgainst they 
everlasting cloth skirt and shirt-waist:. It 
needs a beautiful form to-carryoff a. cose! 
tume of that kind, for a woman of ordines 
ary height :s dwarfed ‘by being (apparenht=* 
ly) cut in two at the waist line. 
and inexpensive gowns of linen, duck and 
dimity are beginning to‘take ‘the place of 
the shirt waist and can be as elaborate or 
as simple as the wearer chooses. So. 
dainty and so appropriate for almost all 





even women who do not have 
cust of their gowns: are 


The two together make per-'0 


Women of. elegant’ tastes and limited in-” 
ng. 


occasions are these pretty costumes, that! ¥ 
count Pe 
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‘crimson. Where light rich soil and good 
culture is given, it gives splendid satisfac- 


‘who was awarded the $25.00 
yield, grew 5!44 pounds o 
— the largest berry measuring 9% 
n 


well shaped specimens will barely enter the 
top of an ordinary sized tumbier. 
is a favorite on the Pacific coast. 


large and fine looking berries will soon forget it. This variety is named ig 4 
growers as one of the best ina collection of three or four varieties for 

season is early to medium. Jessie is a perfect strawberry for those having Only a ganden spot. It 
fis a perfect flowering variety. 
appearance he was getting i8c. per quart for Jessie while only getting 4c. per quar 


VAN DEMAN. 


fect flowering and very early in fruiting. Berries large and lots 
ofthem. We picked ripe fruit Jong before our general varieties 
were ready to pick. 


the best extra early varietysever tested on these grounds. The 
first picking of three quarté of any one variety were picked from 
this, and it continued in bearing for twenty-one days, ripening 
the bulk of its fruits, however, in ten days. 
is good, growth stocky, and fruit hid beneath the dark foliage 
berries a showy, glossy scarlet, with yeliow seeds, firm and tart,’ 


as the best very early variety, the bulk of the crop being 
harvested when but very few other varieties are in competition 


with it. 
account of its brilliant color and firmness, would be a desirable 


variety.” 


“Bush Cluster (New). 


sucky. which grew so tall that traveling 
wonderful Bush Strawberries, giving the impression of 


. The flowers are pistillate, and the yield excels the well known 
Grescent, a berry that has records of 10,000 quarts per acre. Fruit borne, as the name indicates, in 
great clusters, of large size; color rather dark, good quality and firm, a good shipper, with the 
t feature of keeper, free from sand, dirt and grit, a great fault with all other sorts in wet 


new strawberries brought out.each season but none 
causing rot, soft and sandy, dirty and gritty berries. 


the ground. 
Potted Strawberry Plants 


in new market baskets, as light as possible. You pay express charges. 
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GREEN'S POT-GROW} 
OT RAWBERRY PLANTS 


Set out this Summer will 


4 ee a bear a full crop Next Spring. 
We Crow Out Strawberry Plants in Pots. Zbey,,yill be ready 


85th, and if set out any tite before September 15th, they will grow into fine plants and bear a ful 
crop of Juscious fruit the next spring. being a clear gain of one year over: the “ ground layer™ 
gare usually supplied by §thers, which is certainly worth much more than the slight difference in 


Pot-Grown Strawbé Plants are much superior to the ordinary ground layers 
jasually sold, as there is Afb of fine roots in taking them up, and ney eS be ships ped 
@afely to distant parts w# the United States and Canada and be transplanted at any 
eason, and it scarcely checks their growth; the earlier the pot-grown plants can be 
planted after August ISt;4he larger they will grow and the more they will produce the 

ext spring. 

We do not offer a long hi 
sidered the best of existing sors. 
est method of shipment is by. 


NY 
GDR 4 


of varieties in Strawberries, but only such as may be fairly con- 
Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked off. The 
press, , 


EIGHT VALUABLE VARIETIES. 
CORSICAN (Green’s Big Berry), EXCELSIOR, 
VAN DEMAN, CLYDE, 
BUSH CLUSTER, 
GLEN MARY, 
BRANDYWINE. 





The above eight varieties are 
the most productive at our Fruit 
Farm. Our C. A. Green says you 
will never regret planting these 
valuable varieties which we will 
sell at low prices. Send for 
Circular, 


One of the 
Clen Mary. best for 
large size. good quality and pro- 
ductiveness; recommended for 
home garden and near market, 
very late. It is fairly firm and 
will bear shipment comparatively 
well. When Crescent will brin 
5c. and Bubach 10o, r qua 
Glen Mary ought to Pring 200, 





























per quart if size and quality cut 
any figure in the price, and it is 
Green’s Ready for my opinion that for size, produc- 
tiveness and quality the Glen 
Pot-Grown Shipment, Mary is one of the best. One 
quarter of an acre picked at the 
Plant. rate of 1280 quarts per acre at a 
single picking and over 12000 
quarts per acre for the season. 
s , 
Corsican. {S7se2,* 
berry). This yariety, which is 


far larger than 5 4 variety 
ever sold in the Rochester 
market (the headquarters for 
large fruits), came from Ger- 
many originally, mixed with 
other kinds. Our man has 
improved the variety greatly 
by selection. It sold at 
hester for nearly double 
the price of ordinary straw- 
berries. This valuable straw- 
‘berry has fruited at our farms 
again this season and is the 
wed and most profitable 
variety we have. The plant is 
& vigorous, strong and healthy 
ower. The fruit is of the 
rgest size and exceeds all 
others in productiveness, 






} Green’s Big Strawt ‘try- Corsican, beats the world 
e of hundreds of varieties. 


as tested by the s 
i The berries of the “ Brandy- 
Brandywine. vine” are of magnificent and 
immense size; very firm, §olid and shapely for so large a 
berry. In general it is §roadly h shaped without 
neck; occasionally fruits Will be found shaped as if two 
berries were joined togetilpr; flesh red to the core, of 
delightful aroma, rich, juic§ and luscious. The are 
but slightly imbedded, whith adds to its firmness. The 
rw is = a wire pie lossg scarlet. In productiveness 
e Brandywine straw m: 1, hin 
BRANDYWINE, size and quantity. j ee ee ee 


A very large and handsome 
strawberry. of bright glossy 


























Jessie. 


tion. Its largesize, handsome, regular forin 
and fine quality make it the most desirable 
berries. A gentleman in Massachusetts 
yg mm for largest 
fruit from 12 


aches around. Plant strong, stocky, 
vigorous, free from rust, and wonderfuliy 
roductive, and one of the best pollenizers 
‘or early pistillates. In Oregon, Jessie ig 
wn under irrigation so large that even 





+5) MURSERY COMPARY, %, [ 
3 ROCHESTER, ®.¥., * 


| Strawbe Ty 


a SOR yy Cz , 


R) For TEesIa GF iy 
wh STRAWDERRY 





aes 


The above medal was awarded us for 
show of fruit of the Jessie Strawberry, 
shipped by us to New York City. Large 
size, fine appearance, good shape, color 
and quality being a considerction. 

No one who has seen a field of Jessie with its immense growth 


of plants aid big crop of 
nearly @ll strawberry 
ome an@market. Its 


d beautiful 


One patron wrote us that on account of the large size 
| for Wilson 
\ 


ood straw- 


This extra early and 
It is per- 


berry is one of the best. 








he quality is rich, and its earliness and 
roductiveness will go a great way in making it one of the 


eading varieties to plant foy market. yh 
New York serereereate tution reports as follows: “This is B 


The vigor of plants 


$ 
In Forest and Garden we vead: “the Van Deman still leads 


It is of more thax average productiveness, and, on 












VAN DEMAN STRAWBERRY. | 
Pointed specimen, % natural ize 


The Excelsior Stra 


be rr This is a valuable, early, 
y. perfect blossoming stra 
berry. Jacob Bauer, the originator 
Excelsior, is the originator of Van 
Deman, Bismarck and others, which\ 
haye proved of great value. He con.-\ 
siders Excelsior the best berry he has \ 
originated, large, fine color, vigorous 
lant, firm, productive, and desirable: 
yfor home use, or for market. At 
Green’s fruit farm the Excelsior is 
remarkably vigorous, making plants 
freely and showing no signs of leaf- 
blight or other drawbacks, 
, At the first few 
C | yde (Per) * _ pickingslast year 
this variety was all that one could ask 
for; the berries were large and abun- 
daut, hanging in, such clusters that 
every one wanted to pick the Clyde, 
The only ob- 
jection there 
seemed to be _. 
was the lack of foliage to cover the fruit. It 
will have to have extra cultivation and ferti-%4 
lizer to enable the plant to make foliage enough 
Noe UR 
LSS ste: 


to eover the fruit in a dry season. 
ort 
old Ken- 
offabush. wgLL ROOTED PLANTS 


Remarkably vigorous, 
u 
Dumecy Agents sold them for 
ck ede with strong fruit stems that do _ 1s Seateation 









































ush Cluster has this high 


right, similar to the 
theri 
wi on the ground, and so keep perfectly clean, free of sand, grit a 


rries by planting Bush Cluster. Numerous 
have improved on laying fruit on ground, 
Bush Cluster obviates all this by keeping off 


are not mulched. so raise clean 


Will bear a full orer. nent Jam = no “ag! — 
lante can jan zmamer. e 
pet fsa Y Send for Cizoular and Prices, 


ORDER NOW. We will be ready to ship soon. 


PRACTICAL FRUIT 
GROWERS’ QUERIES 


Answered by the Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ABOUT HILLSIDE PLANTING OF 
BERRIES. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I have six acres of land to set in cur- 
rants; raspberries, blackberries and grapes. 
It is too steep to plow, on account of it 
washing in wet weather. 
1. What would be the best way to set 
it? 
2. Would blackberry roots five or six 
inches in length sprout all right instead of 
‘ planting the crowns? 
3. Would it do to plant them in the fall 
to save time in the spring, as I want to 
save all the springtime possible for other 
planting? My land is exposed to the 
north, is an old clearing, very rich. It 
never had a plow in it. 
4. Is the Loudon raspberry the best 
yielder and best to plant? 
Please find inclosed 50 cents for one 
year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit 
Grower.—Yours truly, Wm. C. S., Pa. 
Reply: This is a difficult question to an- 
swer. The land might be terraced. I know 
of steep hillsides planted to grape vines 
that are terraced, the after work being 
largely done by hand. ‘There will be no 
difficulty in plowing this land with a side- 
hill plow, which would turn the furrows 
all one way, down hill. 
2. I would never attempt to plant a 
blackberry plantation by planting pieces 
of roots. Buy good, strong, well-rooted 
plants in starting a blackberry plantation. 
8. Yes, fall is a good time to plant black- 
berries, currants, grapes, raspberries, etc., 
but when planted in the fall each plant 
should be covered with a little strawy ma- 
nure or litter, to prevent heaving by frost. 
4. Loudon red raspberry is the best 
hardy red raspberry we know of. 
se & 
WOOLLY APHIS IN MISSOURI. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


We are troubled with what is known in 
this vicinity as the nursery louse, which is 
a small insect about the size of a pin head, 
which attacks the roots of the apple and 
is very destructive to orchards here. 
Their presence is detected by what ap- 
pears like a white mould on the twigs 
around the base of the tree. As I anticipate 
setting an orchard in the near future I 
would like to know if there is any remedy 
for their extermiaation. "Where the trees 
are infested when I go to set them, would 
it do to immerse the roots in a decoction 
of tobacco, and would it destroy those 
present? Would an application of wood 
ashes on the surface of the soil around the 
roots of the tree preserve them or injure 
them? Any information on this most im- 
portant subject will be thankfully received. 
The grape vines I got from you last 
spring, every one grew. Some of them 
have made a growth of four feet. Am well 
pleased with them. Hoping you will kindly 
furnish the desired information, I am— 
Yours respectfully, J. W. W. 

Reply: I think the insect to which you 
refer is the Woolly Aphis, which attacks 
both the roots and branches of apple trees. 
I have no personal experience in fighting 
this insect with which we are not troubled, 
and would suggest that you correspond 


without disturbing them and applying hot 
water on the earth over the roots. But 
before beginning such an experiment I 
should get advice from an expert, 

ee * 


QUESTIONS ABOUT FRUIT OUL- 
TURE ANSWERED. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I would like to ask you a few questions. 
I have an old berry patch which I intend 
to cut down after berry season; it has four 
patches of quack grass, average of four 
square rods each, perhaps a little more. 
Considerable grass around.-hills. I have no 
other good location left for berries. 
Question 1. Can I properly subdue this 
land of grass by plowing and cultivating 
so I can reset to berry plants next spring, 
or must I raise corn or potatoes on it for 
two or three years? It has considerable 
red rust in it also, which I shall dig out 
and burn. 

Question 2. Would the rusted cane roots 
be contagious to the new plants? 

Question 8. When rust appears on part 
of young shoots only, can I remove the 
affected ones, or must the whole hill be 
removed? 

Question 4. Which is the best way to 
kill quack grass? 6 
Question 5. In my raspberry patch, 
three years old, about one-tenth of the hills 
have a great multitude of weakly shoots. 
If dug out would the disease affect young 
plants in the vacancies? 

Question 6. Another disease which I call 
black blight causes the whole or part of 
hill to turn black. Young plants replaced 
suffer the same. What is the cause and 


i 


t 


t 


f 


5\I¢ I had a raspberry patch three years 





6.. Lhave no experience with this disease 
and cannot advise you. \ 
A e plants which come up between 
the rows can be killed with g cultivator, 
or. with the hoe, 

x 2 & 


ADVICE ABOUT BUYING A FARM. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I am about to acquire some land in Hast- 
ern Pennsylvania, covered by scrub oak 
and chestnut. Fire passing through the 
brush nearly every year preventing the 
timber fror\ maturing. Soil is a red shale, 
well drained) valley longitudinal. Land on 
south side of a small mountain. What I’d 
like to knojr is this: 

' If this Fe is cleared, do you think it 


I 


a 








-EN’S NURSERY C0., Rochester, NY, 












Fruit Grower. 
me that number as there is always some- 
thing in each number worth saving. 
have about three hundred peach trees two 
and three years’ old. I trimmed them to a 
whip when one year old. They have made 
a very large growth. When is the best 
time to prune them, now or late fall or 
early spring? I noticed in the April num- 
ber of the Fruit Grower a Mr. Packard 
sprayed in the winter for leaf curl on the 
peach with sulphate of copper and water, 
but he did not say how much sulphate he 
used to the gallon of water. 
how it should be used I wish you would 
inform me. 
tions I shall esteem it a great favor.— 
Yours respectfully, J. H. Lemmon, Kiowa, 
Nebraska. 


peach trees in March or April: 
them simply cut off half, or more, of the 
new growth made the previous season. 
do not remember the formula for the sul- 
phate of copper, but think you will find 
the information in our spray calendar of 
our May issue. 
contains a spray calendar with full par- 
ticulars how to make all insecticides and 
sprays, and this one issue is worth to the 
fruit grower all that he pays for Green’s 


with the Department of Pomology at| Fruit Grower for one year. 
Washington, D. C. Where the roots are **& * 
infested it has sometimes been advised that 

WHAT MANURE FOR LOUDON 
the earth be removed from over the roots RASPBURRY. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


red raspberry I sent and got one plant as 
premitm with Fruit Grower; have prop- 
agated the same until I have plants enough 
to set an acre. 
disease until this year. 
ple of the disease. 
and remedy. 
works down, leaves dying first, then stalk 
gets brittle; will break like a pipestem; it 


canes. 
seen for home use and market also. Please 


for an acre of well worn land, clay loam 
mixed with sand. Please answer through 
Fruit Grower and oblige others as well as 
as myself.—S. N. 
Springs, Conn. 


berry cane has not been received, but I 
do not doubt that an insect is working in 


ing its life. 
do serious injury; it never has with us. 
consider Loudon the best hardy raspberry. 


get this use wood ashes, or such phosphate 
as is sold for wheat and corn, using at the 
rate of 500 pounds. per acre sown broad- 
cast after the leaves have fallen from the 
plant. 
apply phosphate. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


its top planted in the ground as a currant 
cutting with top planted that way. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


lowing question? Will suckers from the 
wildgoose plum trees bear fruit if they are 
transplanted, 
grafted for the suckers appear to be like 
the parent tree in all particulars, so far as 


answer the above for a constant reader of 
the Fruit Grower.—Moses Crabtree, Blue 
Anchor, Camden Co., New Jersey. 


hundred that the suckers of the Wildgoose 
plum will bear the same fruit as the tree 
from which the suckers sprung. The prob- 


budded or grafted on to seedling stock, 
hence the shoots come from seedling roots 


From. readi “Green’s Six Books” I 
would infer that it would be all right and 
that the fruit would be of the best. 
Country around there raises fine peaches. 
Kindly reply at your comvenience—Yours 
very truly, A subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, Kansas. 

Reply: While it is impossible for us to 
pass upon the quality of land we have 
not seen, we should judge from what you 
say that the land when cleared would make 
good peach orchard land. The best test 
is the productiveness of nearby orchards 
and the crops growing on nearby farms. 
It is our opinion, however, that cleared 
and improved land can be bought cheaper 
than you can buy lands and clear them 
yourself. Many people are not aware of 
the expense of clearing one acre of land 
of bushes, stumps and rubbish. Often $25 
an acre would not do this work; sometimes 
$50 an acre would not pay for this expense. 
Therefore, I advise you to consider well 
the expegse of clearing the land, and the 
advisability of buying cleared land upon 
which buildings have been erected. 

xs & 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

As I am a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower will you permit me to ask some 
questions to be answered in Fruit Grower? 

1. How should blackeap raspberries be 
treated after fruiting? 

2. Will raspberries, from seed, produce 
same kind of fruits as the parent stock? 
I have quite a lot of plants from cane 
blackeap seed.—T. O. Cook, Kan, 
Reply: Out out the old canes and burn 
them. Cultivate the soil thoroughly, clear- 
ing out all grass and weeds from between 
the rows and between the plants. Do not 
cultivate or plow closely to the plant, thus 
disturbing the roots. Nip back the young 
growth, so that the canes will not be 
higher than three feet; then they will 
branch out and be self-supporting. 
No, raspberries from seed will not pro- 
duce the same kind of fruit but will pro- 
duce inferior varieties, as a rule. 
= * 4 
ABOUT PEACH PRUNING. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I did not receive my June number of the 
I wish you would forward 


I 


If you know 


If you will answer these ques- 


I should prefer to prune the 


Reply: 
In pruning 


I 


Our May issue every year 


Soon after you introduced the Loudon 


It has shown no sign of 
I send you a sam- 
Please name disease 
It commences at top and 


s confined almost altogether to bearing 
It is the best berry I have ever 


ell me the best fertilizer and the amount 


Richmond, Stafford 


Reply: The sample of JYuoudon rasp- 


he cane, eating out the pith and destroy- 
I do not think this insect will 
I 


Any good barnyard manure is a good 
ertilizer for the Loudon. If you cannot 


Early spring is the best time to 


* * s 
A NEW CURRANT, ETC. 


WILDGOOSE PLUMS. 


Will you be so kind as to answer the fol- 
or will they have to be 


ean see. Will you be so kind as to 


There is not one chance in a 


Reply: 


bilities are that the ‘Wildgoose. was 


marble, inlaid with every sort of precious 
stone, The work took 22,000 men twenty 
years to complete, and though there were 
numerous gifts, and the labor. was free, 
the cost was $16,000,000. 


of a good book—necessary to the seeker |. 
for information, but apt to be uninterest- 
ing. 
‘ment which, while preserving the essential 
properties of the catalogue or the index, is 
made readable and entertaining 
labor to read advertisements of the first 
type, a pleasure to read the second. As 
a matter of course, the best advertising 
brings the best custom.—Philadelphig 
Record. 


Notes from Meehan’s Monthly, 





THE BALDWIN APPLE. 


From eastern orchards, the Baldwin 
holds a high place in the apple market. 
Though not of the highest flavor, it is 
above the ayerage in this respect, and, as 
an all-round variety, it holds a high place 
on the fruit-grower’s list. 


CONCORD GRAPE IN PENNSYL- 
VANI 





According to reports made to the Penn- 
sylvania State Horticultural Association, 
the Concord Grape yet leads all varieties 
in popularity. It has a flavor peculiarly 
its own; and when well-grown is exceed- 
ingly tempting. 


IMPROVED FRUITS. 


In the endeayor to improve fruits, it 
must not be forgotten that nature only 
permits variation up to a certain line. We 
shall never see a pear as big as a pump- 
kin, or a strawberry as large as a well- 
grown tomato. Thus far thou shalt go 
and go no further, is as true of variations 
as of the waves of the sea. To improve 
the pear, it is little use to sow seed of the 
Seckel if a good spicy flavor is desired, or 
of the Pound Pear if we desire large size, 
We must select some variety that already 
lacks some one point of excellence and im- 
prove on that. 


YORK IMPERIAL APPLBE. 


One of the most famous Pennsylvania 
apples is York Imperial. It is a winter 
apple, and an excellent keeper, making it 
a good market variety. It is of good size, 
irregular in outline, red on yellow ground 
rather concealed. Flesh yellowish, and 
very good eating. 





WANDERINGS OF PLANTS. ’ 


Plants, like animals, are continually 
wandering to fresh fields and pastures 
new. Prof. Kellerman finds that of the 
present flora of Ohio, no less than 430 
are immigrants. Almost all are from Eu- 
rope. 





GRAVENSTEIN APPLH. 


Mrs. Seliger says that Red Astrachan 
apples are often labelled Gravenstein in 
the Hartford (Conn.) markets. The Red 
Astrachan is a Russian variety, and one 
of the best of its class, but will not com- 
pare with a Gravenstein in eating prop- 
erties. 

BISMARCK APPLE. 
A fruit of the Bismarck apple, grown by 
Mr. W. Turner, gardener to John Rocke- 
feller, Tarrytown, New York, weighed 
fourteen ounces. 





Liming Soil. 7m 





If we thought we had soil that needed 
more lime in it to sweeten it, we would 
prefer the phosphate of lime either as an 
acid phosphate or in the very fine. ground 
phosphatic rock, or basic slag, such as are 
usually called floats. In any strong soil, 
rich in humus or decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, or where a green crop had been 
plowed under, we think either of these 
would dissolve quickly, while the cost is 
not much greater than that of sulphate of 
lime or common land plaster. Then we 
should get the benefit of the phosphoric 
ecid as well-as of the lime. But to get 
the full advantage of the lime we would 
put the field in cabbages, cauliflowers, 
turnips, wheat or other small. grains, or 
in'grass. Lime is of little advantage for 
corn, and on potatoes it is said to increase 
the scab and decrease the value of the 
crops if not the quantity. With a strip 
of litmus paper it is easy to ascertain if 
the soil needs lime, as the paper put in 
wet soil will turn red if there is too much 
acid, but if it is still blue the soil is sweet 
or has lime enough. Wood ashes also con- 
tain lime, mixed with potash. In some 
soils this is the best form to apply lime, 
as potash is often needed, but it is not 
easy here to buy good wood ashes. 


a 


h 


a 
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Use of the Roller. 





One reason why the value of the roller 
on the farm has not been better appre- 
ciated has been that many farmers did 
not know why it was used or should be, 
and therefore did not know how or when 
to use it to the best advantage. Like 
the plow and harrow, its proper work is 
to pulverize the soil, and the making a 
level surface by pressing small stones 
down out of the way is but incidental, 
and really of doubtful benefit. Certainly 
it would be better that the stones should 
be removed. To roll a heavy soil when wet 
makes the soil more compact and should 
only be done when the frost has thrown 
out the roots of grain, grass or clover, and 
they need to be pressed back, and the 
earth made firm against the roots that 
they may not dry up. But to make a 
seed bed the ground should be harrowed 
to bring the lumps and hard clods to the 
surface, then given a chance to dry so 


WwW. 


to 


the fireplace, and looked around the room. 


rest of his race Buzz never knew. All 
he did know in regard to the matter was 
that he just found himself awake; so he 
stretched after his long sleep and flew 
oe the parlor window of one Ezra Dob- 

Ss. 


him he thought of the future, like a sen- 
sible fly, and not of the past. 


and far too chilly at the seashore, so the 
best I can do is to remain here for an 


be as indefinite as he thought. 


his gauze-like wings and flew toward the 
kitchen, bent on a mission of much inter- 
est to the inner fly. 
of the Dobkins’ cuisine several times and 
then, 
leisurely into a sea of molasses. 


Buzz, for the sticky stuff looked to him 
as though it was as solid as a rock. The 
more he struggled the deeper he went, 
and at last the uselessness of his task 
made him almost give up hope. 
tiny of Buzz, however, decreed that his 
was not to be such an untimely death, 


usually excited) lifted him out on the end 
of a pewter spoon. 


unselfish nature would not allow him to 
think that the cook rescued him from 
such a sticky demise for any other reason 
than to save his life. 


was thinking of the molasses and not of 
the future happiness of Buzz. 


Buzz as he crawled along the edge of the 
table, headed for a cup of milk which 
was on the window sill. 


all the while Buzz thought that a bath of 
molasses was as disagreeable as falling 


reached Buzz debated the question as to 
whether a milk bath was a necessity or 


the former, he climbed up the cup and 
peered over the edge. 
the molasses felt uncomfortable, and with 
one mighty effort he held his breath and 
plunged into the milk. 3 


for a place to climb out. There was no 
avenue of escape and Buzz was at a loss. 
The cook again came to his assistance, 
but this time her part as a life saver was 
not intentional. 


almost fell. 
vailed Buzz was‘lifted upon a huge white 
wave and dashed to the floor. 
drowned, he crawled to the range and 
seated himself near the boiler to get dry. 


the room and said to the cook: 


fast as soon as it is ready. 
kins is feeling tired this morning and I 
will have to go to church without him.” 


he thought, whose desire to slumber out- 
weighs his religious obligations. 
nothing more than my duty to see that 
he is at least out of bed before the serv- 
ices begin. 


second-story front room, but once there 
he was amply repaid for his pains by 
seeing his victim slumbering peacefully 


of Dobkins’ nose. 


twisted, kicked the bed clothes on the. 
floor and acted like one who was having 

































fused to show quarter, and when 
Dobkins entered the room she foun 
husband sitting up in bed te 
hair and wild with rage. 
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The Story of a Fi _Mrs. Dobkins,” he yelled in ais tigi ‘ee Yours Manding te 
y y. pitched voice, putting emphasis on ¢@ er ma X. S., writes 
word, “there is a fly in this house ad of es of suffering With | 
would rather have an elephant a a entirely caret oe. HL. 
Philadelphia Press. room with me than a fly, and you kel nites Dec. 27, se08, Sat 
UZZ, the first fly of the season,|it: Am elephant is big enough to ming os Jace using Hin 
entering the residence of Hzra his own business, but a fiy—see hen Cured Asthma of mar 


madam, I want that fly removed 
_this house. 
twenty-four hours I will burn this 
to the ground.” 


Dobkins through the parlor win- 
dow early one Sunday morning, 
lighted on the screen in front of 


How he came to wake up before the 


him say that this time he would 
the house down, and that was no 
either, as long as the house was n 


As he sat on the screen looking around sured, but she only laughed as she 


“It is much too cold at the mountains 
on the bookcase. 
knew it. 
crawling behind a book on 
Buzz laid his head on a page and 
soon fast asleep. 


ndefinite stay,” thought Buzz. 
Poor Buzz! His visit was not going to 


Having decided to stay, Buzz spread 


awoke and almost the first thing he 
He made the circuit tory of the civil war. 
landed on the edge of the volume. 


becoming exhausted, he dropped king saw him as soon as he lighted 


This was an unexpected surprise to 


where. 


The des- | that’s what'll become of me. 


The 


c < down.” 
or cook, in a tranquil moment (she was 


own making and flew down stairs 
the hall. 
stopped. 


Buzz thanked his benefactor, for his 


The door was half open 


This thought was 
ntirely original with the fly, for the cook 


of Mr. and Mrs. Dobkins, and her 
young man talking on that always i 
esting subject, love. 

“Kitty,” the best young man was 
A most uncomfortable feeling came over 


my wife. Won’t you say yes, dear? 
Buzz looked for a glass of water. 
Kitty smiled, then whispered, ‘Oh, 
win, this is so sudden. 


The journey was 
tedious one, made at a snail’s pace, and 


long pause, “you must ask papa’s 
sent. 


ead first into a cup of boiling coffee. 
When the window sill was finally 


A plan of action was soon reached 
pleasure. Having decided that it was 
the lion in his den, 

Mr. Dobkins was reading the civil 


book. 


It looked cold, but 


His garment of molasses soon became | daughter—” 


thi f t & he looked d 
ng of the past and‘ he loo Se een | fit DObkine. 


way. 
Suddenly he had an inspiration. 


She picked the cup from 


the window sill, started across the room, d—— i ie P 
tripped on an old piece of carpet and Why, papa” exclaimed Kitty, 
amazement. 


In the excitement which pre- 


Half : 
apology, which was acgepted by all 


Buzz. 
In this moment Mrs. Dobkins entered Dobkins resumed. 
“Maria, you may give me my break- | YoU want to marry my daughter you 
Mr. Dob- 


look in her eyes, 


answered cook. 
Here is a man, 


“All right, mum,” 


Buzz began thinking. her gaze, “I’m not crazy yet, but | 


short order. 
ground.” 


I’ll burn the place to 


It is 


up his mind in an instant. 


It was a long journey for Buzz to the | pang. 


at her she pointed to the fly. 

A large hand descended, Buzz closed 
eyes, and all was dark. 

“Put up job,” muttered Dobkins. 


ith his mouth wide open. 
After viewing the field of battle Buzz 
ok up his first position on the bridge 


Dobkins grew uneasy. He turned and 
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If it is not out of here js 


Dobkins had threatened to become a 
incendiary several times before and, jy 
fact, that was the only way in whic} 
he could make his remarks em»hatic. 
Mrs. Dobkins left the room she heap 


ot in 


down stairs with Buzz on her shoulder. 

As Mrs. Dobkins passed the library 
Buzz flew from her shoulder and percha 
He was tired and ha 
He was too tired to think, » 
“Insects,” 


It was late in the afternoon when hy 
was Dobkins deeply interested in a his. 


Buzz flew over anj 


with a loud shriek Dobkins threw dow 
the book and jumped from the chair. 

“Flies, flies, flies!” he cried, dancing 
around like an Indian at a ghost dance, 
“nothing but flies. Here, there, every. 
Nothing but flies! I'll go crazy, 
time I see that fly I'll burn the hous 


Buzz was in no hurry to be roasted, s9 
he left the victim in the tempest of his 


Hearing voices in the parlor he 


Buzz spread his wings and~ flew in. Ther 
on the sofa sat Kitty, the only daughte 


ing as Buzz entered the room, “I love yo 
with all my heart and I want you to be 


“But first, Edwin,” said Kitty, after, 


He is in the sitting-room now,” 
added with a twinkle in her blue ey 


Kitty, Edwin and Buzz set out to b 


“Mr. Dobkins,” began Edwin, ‘I havé 
come to ask for the hand of you 


“Don’t you want the rest of her?” broke 
He was a funny man in his 


“See here, young man,” he sajd—and 
Edwin stepped forward—“there is a d— 


“Well, that’s the kind of a fly it is 
anyway,” stammered Dobkins by way of 


“There is a fly in this house, and if 


have to kill that fly before my very eyes.” 
Kitty looked at her father, with a queef . 


“No,” said Dobkins, as if in answer t0 
be if that fly isn’t out of this house it 
There was deep silence, but Buzz mae 
Flying from 
Kitty’s shoulder, he lighted on Edw 
Kitty started, and when Dobkins looked 


“What makes you all so quiet?” asked 
Mrs. Dobkins, as she came into the room 
“A fly, madam,” said’ Dobkins, pickivé 
up his book, “is an elephant in the eye’ 
of a sensitive man, and if Edwin is s°@% 
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Bldg., Boston, Mass. Buy direct and save 50 to 200 
per cent. in prices. Our own farms in Carolina. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
&@ small cost. No opera- 


TURE tion, pain, danger or 


detention from work. No return of Rupture or fur- 
ther use for Trusses. A complete, radical cure to all (old 
and young); easy to use; thousands cured; book free 
(sealed). DR.W.S.RICE, Box 35:2,Adams,N. Y. 


ASTHMA 


Trial Package of three special medicines FREE OF COST 


Dr. W.K. Walrath, Box R. Adams, N. Y. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 





Sure Cure at home at 








Write STATE YOUR TROUBLE 

tw. Ladies’ Doctor “ino ne ccnep AT Home 
OUR REMEDY GIVES RELIEF IN 2A HOURS, 

Address Dept.G. F., Woman’s Med. Inst. Detroit, Mich. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit_Grower, 


Coe’s Eczema Cure ${ at druggists. 25c. size of us 


Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland.O 


375000 FREES 


oo Varieties. Also all kinds vines aad sm: 
ing for parks, gardens, orchards. 2 new Red Cross Currant 
meiled forl0c, Large cat.free. Green’s NurseryUo. Rochester,N.¥. 











We offer you the Createst 
Barga m, ever made 
n 


Viotin OutFIT 


’ A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


ACenuine Imported Violin 
Outfit for only $3.50. 


artistic mod 
pate tPSsine AU and Soted oo ae ty bring 





out all the rich elegance of the wood, are double- 
ned, ont of brillant ng ol Each outs et com- 
ete WW: at r 
piece, fine cashed te dite mip rome ver 
fimmings, carefull pockes. ix violin box. Book 
aan a and eces of choice music for on 
hese violins have never retailed for 
nit, .00, and are the most un ented and ex- 
traotdinary bargainseveroffered. Send order today. 


With each Violin Outfit send Best In- 
ptruction Boo over sehihdon ta pen Aah 
a Play Bt01 without a teacher, We also send 


[600 Pieces Violin Music] 


Be " 
You Will noes ah Sea med so Tone order at once, as 
receipt of oni -§0, we will send 
The Imported Viowa® ai complete, ready te 
a full set Best Strings, a low 
'd Book »@ Violin Box, Instructi 
» and 600 Violin Music, - This 
tye pte aap earn ak pe ask for 
\ nity again. Take ctventece ore Canny» o ortu- 
ful Bargain, and send us Your order to-day. 
Por 100, 
ta this offer Ge onal 

















Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—I have one thousand Concord 
grape vines in bearing; have been out 11 
years. I have them on good wire trellis. 
They are very full of fruit this year, but 
are rotting considerable; some bunches 
only a few rot and others almost the en- 
tire bunch rot and dry up. Can you please 
give me cause and remedy? Please answer 
by return mail.—Yours respectfully, Mort 
Jacobs, Ohio. 


Reply: I suspect that your grape vines 
should have been sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture early in the season soon after the 
grapes had set, when they were the size 
of bird shot. This spraying destroys the 
fungus of grape rot, if applied so as to 
cover the bunches of grapes as well as the 
foliage with Bordeaux mixture. I see no 
remedy now at this late date.—Kditor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Mr. Charles A. Green, Rochestér, N. Y.: 


My Dear Sir—Will you kindly advise me 
if not too much trouble, if, in your opinion, 
a strawberry bed can be made to produce 
satisfactorily if set at this season, with 
layer plants of last year’s growth (Parker 
Earl and Bubach), or would you think it 
advisable to use potted plants for start- 
ing bed for another season’s use. I very 
much desire to get a good bed started for 
family use only, and would prefer your 
advice in the matter; if you would recom- 
mend the use of potted plants, what va- 
rieties would you recommend for continu- 
ous use for family, early, medium and late, 
and at what price could nurserymen fur- 
nish good strong plants for such purpose. 
It is very dry with us, and has been all 
this season.—Will D. Parker, N. Y. 

Reply: No, I should not expect good 
result from a bed of strawberries set at 
this season with layer plants of last sea- 
son’s growth. The roots of such old plants 
will be found to be black, and such black 
roots will not produce good results. 

The only safe thing to plant at this sea- 
son is potted plants. For continuous use 
for the family plant Van Deman for very 
early; Corsican and Jessie for medium, 
and Brandywine for late. The price asked 
by nurserymen for potted plants is $2.50 
per 100, $22.50 per 1,000, you to pay ex- 
press charges.-Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—As I had thought to ask the 
Fruit Grower a few questions I will ask 
the following: 


1. Is it a good plan to prune raspberries 
and blackberries during the month of 
August? They have been pruned twice 
this year, but they are growing very rank 
as there has been plenty of rain here. 


2. We have quite a number of young 
cherry trees that have just come to bear- 
ing and I see that four or five of them are 
dying and I do not know what is the 
cause.—Yours respectfully, Chas. C. 
Beard, Box 217, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Reply: Yes, black raspberry canes 
should be cut back im the latter part of 
June and July. .I refer to the young 
growth of this season and not to the 
bearing canes. Never allow the canes to 
grow over three or four feet high before 
cutting them back. This cutting back 
causes the canes to branch out low down, 
in which condition they are self sustain- 
ing, whereas if they are allowed to grow 
high the wind will blow them over and 
tkey will need to be staked. 


I fear that the cherries you have planted 
are not hardy varieties and that the cause 
of your trees dying is that they are not 
hardy enough to endure the severe winters 
of Kansas. But I would advise you to 
examine the foliage and the branches care- 
fully in order to discover whether there 
is any fungus on the foliage, or any scale 
or other insects on the young growth. 
Wherever a tree, or a bush is not thrifty, 
or shows any symptoms of disease, an ex- 
amination should be made at once in order 
to learn the source of the trouble before 
it spreads to other trees-and does serious 
damage. ; 


FRUITS FOR SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—As to what I would like in 
the Fruit Grower would say, please give 
us a North Western Department. Our 
methods and varieties must be different. 
We want trees and plants from New York, 
but we must have varieties of the hardiest 
fruits. I often look over Eastern cata- 
logues wishing to order, but Eastern nur- 
serymen have not the varieties recom- 
mended by our horticultural societies and 
large growers. The reason we would get 
them from the East is cheapness, You 
can get labor cheaper there; then it is hard 
to make grafts live here on account of in- 
sects and climate, but this is not all. Ap- 





ples here are all subject to blight 


' and of course grafts and trees are more or 


less affected. Then for two or three years 
after the test winters here nurserymen 
have a lot of one-half dead trees to sell. 
We want one or two-year, low headed 
trees of the hardiest varieties on their own 
or other hardy roots, not whole rooted, 
tender seedlings. Rust or anthracnose is 
ruining one-half the bush fruits here. Tell 
us how to handle it. I planted 500 apple 
seedlings from Minnesota Horticultural 
Society about fourteen years ago. Of 
these I have one tree that bears a sweet 
apple; tree has stood the test winters O. 
K., bears every year. Fruit yellow, me- 
dium size, sells here at one to two dollars 
per bushel as it is of more value than any 
other on my grounds. I would like to set 
a large orchard one-half of this kind, but 
I don’t have luck with grafts here. The 
June bug often destroys them. What can 
I do about it? You have better apples 
than this but they won’t live here. I used 
to live in Pennsylvania and know. I have 
grafted apple trees fourteen years old that 
I got from Rochester and they are as good 
as the best if the variety is hardy,—Truly 
yours, D. M. Dickerson. 

Reply: It would -certainly be desirable 
for the editor of this, or any other publi- 
cation, to instruct his readers over the 
entire continent as to which varieties of 
fruits are most desirable for their locality. 
But since these various localities would 
have to be divided into thousands of de- 
partments, each State being divided into 
numerous classes, it would be impossible 
for any one man to give reliable informa- 
tion on this important subject over such a 
wide extent of country. 

Indeed, it‘is difficult for an experienced 
horticulturist of South Dakota or po! any 
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cality. Even in Western New York we 
are continually raising the question, which 
1s the most profitable apple fur crehards in 
this locality, considering quality, produc- 
tiveness, colar, health of foliage, vigor, 
growth, adaptability to climate, and many 
other considerations, and get no positive 
reply. We, therefore, would consider it a 
hopeless task to undertake the work asked 
for by our correspondents. 


Mrs. E. P. Bower, of Iowa, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that she is greatly 
pleased with:the rose bushes which were 
sent her as premium with the paper. She 
says they are the finest roses she ever re- 
ceived from any place. 


- od 


THE CORSICAN STRAWBERRY. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: ’ 

Dear Sir.—I like your paper especially 
for the part on strawberries and their cul- 
ture, especially as I am just starting into 
the business and suggestions from your 
paper are always helpful. I wish to say 
however that the Excelsior strawberry 
you recommend and the Brandywine were 
both grand failures with me this year, as 
well as the Marshall. I found Glen Mary, 
Clyde, Bismarck, Parker Barle and Van 
Deman all right, but the Corsican took 
the whole “cake” in the way of fine ber- 
ries and production of plants. I must tell 
you my experience with that berry. 


I purchased four plants and three lived, 
and from those three last spring I planted 
out eighty-one and left about thirty in 
the original bed, and it would have done 
your heart good to see them. They were 
simply immense in size and enormous 
yielders. I called in all of the interested 
ones to see those berries and they said 
that they never saw anything like it be- 
fore. These eighty-one I set out this 
spring were put three feet apart in the 
rows and eighteen inches apart in the row 
and you never saw anything like them. 
I have two rows of Parker Earle by the 
side of the Corsican, but the latter has 
almost covered the ground, while the for- 
mer has not half covered it. I never saw 
such vigorous growers and, they seem to 
be proof against everything injurious. 
I planted fifty plants each last year of 
ten kinds just to see which were best for 
this climate and I found the above 
named ones all that heart could wish. I 
am in the north part of Franklin county, 
Iowa, about forty-three degrees north and 
our soil is what is known as second bot- 
tom, a little sandy. I intend next spring 
to set out about a thousand of the Cor- 
sicans and as many each of Parker Earles, 
Clydes and Luthers. I shall order the 
latter from Whitten, Michigan. I under- 
stand they are fine berries. I find that cer- 
tain berries are all right here, while others 
that are a success in other places are 
failures here. 

I'am also experimenting with raspber- 
ries and I find the Loudon the only red 
raspberry for this section and Kansas, 
Palmer and Gregg of the black caps, but 
the Gregg is the best. I find that many of 
the so-called wonderful fruit is simply 
something to catch the “greenhorn” and 
swell the pockets of *he seller. I find that 
it is a good idea to go a little slowly with 
different varieties and do as you say, find 
what will succeed in our section and then 
stick to it. 

If you care to hear of my experience in 
the future along the fruit line just say so 
and I shall most assuredly send you some- 
thing in that line—Yours truly, James 
Lawrey, Iowa. 


TANSY FOR PEACH BORER. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Have you ever heard of the use of tansy 
as a protection against the peach tree 
borer? 

A Mr. Garlick, of North Fork, of 
Roanoke River (P. O. ‘Perdue), Montgom- 
ery Co., Va., who yearly markets wagon 
loads of fine, large, yellow peaches at 
Blacksburg and elsewhere, is led to think 
there may be virtue in tansy by an ex- 
periment which he was induced to make. 
He has two orchards. When he set out 
the first one, which is now in the fifth 
year of bearing, I think, he planted a sprig 
or two of tansy at foot of each 
tree. He says the tansy’ spread 
quickly, soon encircling each tree. Later 
he planted a second orchard on much the 
same sort of land, in which he used no 
tansy. Now he finds borers attacking the 
last orchard while he has never found one 
in the orchard where the tansy was used. 
If there is anything in this, would the 
tansy be likely to have similar effect if 
used among apple trees? Can the odor of 
the plant, which is quite pronounced, drive 
away the fly which is thought to precede 
the worm?—H. D. Rebble, Va. 

Reply: We have heard tansy spoken of 
as a protection from peach tree borer and 
from other insects. The remedy is cer- 
tainly worth trying.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


On April 28th Jast I sprayed young ap- 
ple trees for bark lice with about three 
pounds of C. & D. potash to fifteen gal- 
lons of water. This has not proved strong 
enough as many young ones hatched out 
July 2nd. Therefore I sprayed with kero- 
sene emulsion in the proportion of one 
quart of kerosene to twelve gallons in all 
of water and milk, the milk being used 
only to make the kerosene mix with the 
water. Also used the latter on rose bushes 
for leaf hopper and seems to be effective. 
—E. W. Taylor, Prince DB. I. 


TESTIMONIAL FOR LOUDON. 

I sold Loudon raspberries which were the 
finest on the Knoxville market, Loudon 
is hardy and does well here in Tennessee. 
—D. W. Buhl, Tennessee, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I want to tell you about my raspberry 
crop for 1900. In the fall of 1897 I 
bought 100 Gregg, 100 Ohio, 100 Nemaha, 
and 12 Loudon raspberry plants, and then 
again in the spring I got 200 more Greggs, 
and received 60 extra plants, making in 
all 560, 

Well, the plants gotten in the fall were 


‘get October 23d. Lost 50 of the Ohio, 


and none of the rest. The ones gotten the 
next spring were set April 9th; lost none. 
Now last year I gathered from this 
patch 100 gallons of berries and this year 
I got 250 gallons, which brought me 
$73.46. Don’t you think that a pretty 
good yield from about 500 plants? 
sa ay Ra re ws 
and on last seven qu 
Now, June 27th, gathered 16 
gallons; July 4th, 51 gallons 


July 6th, 32 gallons; July 9th, 51 gallons 
again, and July 11th, 20 gallons; July 
16th, 15 gallons, and the rest of the 250 
gallons on dates between June 26th and 
July 27th. 

I will send you a picture of my patch 
as soon_as I have some taken. I am now 
at work cutting out the old canes and 
tying the young ones up to wire. The 
Gregg is the best berry with me of the 
black caps. The Loudon is a good berry 
too. I have set out 600 more plants, and ex- 
pect to set more this fall.—L. I’. McCauly, 
Va. : 


=v. 


ANTS HARMFUL. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

On page one of the July issue of Green’s 
Fruit Grower you say ants are harmless 
to fruit trees, etc. I have always supposed 
this to be literally true but close observa- 
tion for the last two years has convinced 
me that there is a black ant which feeds 
on the tender buds of young fruit trees, 
eating the buds and sometimes the leaves 
as a-potato bug does the potato leaves. 
This year they have done serious injury 
to our young quince trees. Whether it is 
a species peculiar to this region or whether 
it is like many another bird, insect or 
plant, harmless in one locality and culprit 
in another, I cannot say.—O. N, A., Ten- 
nessee. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—1. Can you give any informa- 
tion as to evaporating peaches for market 
when they will be cheap, as no doubt they 
will be this season. I am thinking of 
evaporating part of my crop. 

2. Can you tell about what I could ex- 
pect to get for the fruit after evaporated? 

3. Give names of a few reliable houses 
hendling same. 

4, Can you tell anything about the 
“Topping” evaporator,'as advertised in 
your fruit journal? Especially the “Top- 
ping,” and will it dry as stated, 30 to 40 
bushels of fruit a day? 

Wish you would inform me whether the 
evaporator is as represented, and whether 
this “Mr. Topping” is reliable or not.—A 
Subscriber, Mich. 

Reply: 1 and 2, I have never evaporated 
peaches, but the product is salable. The 
price depends on quality. See specimens 
of California evaporated peaches. They 
are fine, and are made by most expensive 
evaporators or dried in open air; no rain 
for months there. These sell at retail at 
30 cents per pound. 

3. I do not know who makes a specialty 
of handling the fruit, but assume that all 
large commission houses in large cities. 

4. This is a good, cheap home evapora- 
tor, not intended for large orchards. For 
large factory a larger and more elaborate 
machine would be required, costing com- 
plete, say $500. We consider Mr. Top- 
ping perfectly reliable—Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 








_ Fertilizing Small Fruits. 


Grapes, currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, and strawberries do 
quite as well when they have good fertil- 
izer worked in around them in the spring, 
as when barnyard manure is applied in 
the fall. If the fertilizer is, as it should 
be, not too nitrogenous, but rich in potash, 
with a fair supply of phosphoric acid, it 
increases the crop by making the fruit 
larger and firmer to carry to market, with- 
cut greatly stimulating the production of 
wood, but such wood as is formed will be 
vigorous, strong, and healthy, fit to take 
cuttings from for increasing the planta- 
tion, or to let remain for next year’s crop. 
Keep all these clean of weeds, and be 
ready to spray at first indication of rust, 
blight, or insect pests. These crops are 
profitable if well cared for.—The Culti- 
vator. 





How to Reclaim an Abandoned 
Farm. 


Mr. Arthur B. Clapp, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., is the possessor now of the farm near 
West River on which his great grand- 
father settled in 1765. It was by no 
means an abandoned farm when it came 
into his possession, having good buildings 
and carrying a stock of 30 head of cattle, 
beside horses and swine and a lot of fowls, 
and there are 12 acres of corn and 14 
acres of oat fodder growing, with an ex- 
pected crop of 60 tons of hay, at least 
300 bushels of potatoes, 100 barrels of 
winter apples and other smaller crops, But 
Mr. Clapp is a practical farmer and be- 
lieves that a man can reclaim an aban- 
doned farm and make it profitable while 
doing so. 


He says: “The first thing I would do would 
be to provide sufficient fertilizers, and be- 
gin in the spring of the year. If without 
capital a man should be thrifty enough to 
procure cattle to stock his pastures. He 
should plant an acre of corn for each 
head. The cattle should be stabled nights 
to secure the manure. Every farm has a 
muck bed, and this should be drawn out 
in a quantity sufficient to use as an ab- 
sorbent in stables and yards, for which 
purpose it is one of the best and cheapest. 
The herd should be mostly of cows, and 
the milk might be turned into butter. A 
separator should be used if there were 
means to buy it, and the cream might be 
sold to a creamery. The skimmilk should 
be fed to calves and pigs. 


“There is more money in poultry for the 
amount invested than in anything else if 
they are properly cared for. Good fence 
are absolutely essential to good farming. 
If there is a sugar orchard it should be 
kept up, as sugar is made at a time when 
other farm work is not crowding. The 
time is coming when sugar and syrup will 
bring in a good income. Fruit trees should 
receive the same attention as any other 
crop, so far as working the ground and 
fertilizing it goes, and the trees should 
be kept well trimmed and healthy. 

“The second year the fertilizers should be 
put on the land where corn had been 
grown, and it should be seeded to oats to 
be harvested in the milk, while more land 
should be broken for corn. This process 
should be repeated: for three or four years, 
increasing the herd as the fodder crop in- 
creases, In this time enough should be 
saved to pay for all the dairy implements, 
and all necessary labor-saving implements 
for the farm. Milk should be made the 
chief product, and if one understands the 
art of butter making it should be the most 
profitable way of disposing of the milk.” 

With most of this we would agree, but 
if we had to reclaim a neglected farm we 
would wish to begin in the fall, not only 
that we might do some fall plowing, but 
get ready in many other ways, and espe- 
cially in preparing for a good garden, even 
though we were too far from market to 
sell many of its products. We have taken 
a run-down farm in the spring and 
found so much to be done that we felt 
like Hamlet’s uncle, who said, “Like a 
man to double business bound, I stand in 
pause where I shall first begin, and both 
neglect,”—American Cultivator. 
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Fall Setting of Plants. 


- 


Where the family is to be deprived of 
fruit it will pay richly to buy potted plants 
and set them or ifthe fall be very wet 
layer plants may be used, but for com- 
mercial purposes it is a failure from the 
start. The plants must have more time 
to grow and perfect their crowns and buds 
and occupy the ground with runner plants 
or if grown in hillS or hedge row they 
must build up large crowns and buds. 

The few berries secured will exhaust 
the plant so that the following year it will 
be weak in seed bearing and consequently 
fruit and afford little profit to the grower. 

We much prefer to utilize the time 
from now till spring in growing some 
crop to add humus to the soil and during 
the fall and winter add all the manure 
we can and work it into the soil in the 
spring and set the plants early, . giving 
them. all the summer to grow and make 
the massive crowns that produce big ber- 
ries and lots of them, giving the grower 
large profits and a reputation that fur- 
nishes the market.—Western Rural. 





Better than Angels, 


When women, who are taught from the 
cradle to the grave that they have been 
brought into the world for the sole pur- 
pose of being “ministering angels,’ at- 
tempt to fulfill their mission, they are de- 
clared to be weak, silly, indelicate and a 
bore, and are told that they are entirely 
too numerous. Now all of this is true, 
but it is not the fault of the individual 
woman, but of the false standard which 
has been fixed for them and which they 
are trying to live up to. What the aver- 
age woman wants to do first of all is to 
please men, and, secondly, to obey the 
teachings of the church, These two power- 
ful elements, man and the church, or, per- 
haps they might be combined into one, as 
their ideas in regard to the position of 
women seem to be identical, have decreed 
that they shall be a “ministering angel,” 
and each one is carrying out her own con- 
ception of the role. Some confine their 
angelic efforts to the home and are kept 
busy; some give their ministrations to the 
church and are gladly received so long 
as they are willing to play a secondary 
part; others prefer the slums for their ac- 
tivities, or seek the excitement of buttle- 
field and hospital; while there are still 
others who think a_poor wretch condemned 
to death needs an angel worse than any- 
body else. 

When men, the church and society in 
general desire another type of woman, 
they can have it. It is not the suffragists 
who are carrying flowers and jellies to 
criminals; it is not the university grad- 
uates; it is not the level-headed, clear- 
sighted women in business; in short, it’ is 
not the new woman, who has broken away 
from tradition and declines to conform to 
ready-made ideals. _She makes her own 
and strives to attain them. May her tribe 
increase.—-N. Y. Sun, 





Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm. 


(By the Superintendent.) 


Yes, we have been thinning the peaches, 
What an immense crop! Especially 
Crosby, Triumph and Crawford’s Early 
and Late. Looks as if we'll have to go 
over the later varieties again, too, to save 
the trees. 

The Sneed peach was a revelation to us 
this season. Just enough set on each free 
to make a good show and now fit to pick, 
July 20th. It is a clingstone, but it is-a 
good thing to have for the early market- 
ing. We will bud some more trees this 
fall for our own orchard planting. 

Blackberries are a good crop this sea- 
son, both in quantity of berries and in 
size of them. Eldorado ripened up first, 
giving us on the 21st a fair picking. On 
account of its earliness and large size this 
is a favorite with us. Minnewaska, 
Agawam and Taylor followed in order and 
then we chinked in with Erie, Ancient 
Briton and Kittatinny. What an im- 
mense variety is the figst named of these! 
Then we must not forget some new va- 
rieties, one being of especial interest to 
us, having been discovered in the woods 
two or three years ago by the writer. Last 
year we referred to light crop of blackber- 
ries owing to drought and lack of cultiva- 
tion; this season we cultivate every row. 
A large patch of the famous Minnewaska 
that gave us last year a total yield of 
seven quarts, yielded seven bushels at the 
first picking this year, and a like number 
the second. 

Black raspberries have held out well. 
Ended with Gregg and Nemaha on the 
80th of July; opened with Eureka on the 
2nd of the month. This has been a more 
than satisfactory crop this season. 

Red raspberries, crop all right, but not 
half enough fruiting bushes. Demand 
and price good. 

Purples. Great croppers, but fruit 
doesn’t sell as readily as blacks and reds. 

Apples! lot of ’em; we must thin at once 
or lose some good limbs. 

The pears must be gone over too, I see, 
and the poor specimens picked off. Speak- 
ing of pears reminds me that this is a 
very interesting crop. With us it com- 
mences as early as July 20th with the 
sweet little Doyenne, followed by Wilder 
Early on the 25th, and then other ya- 
rieties drop in until Clapp’s Favorite is 
fit for market. Some have condemned 
this variety but it is possibly those who 
do not know how to handle it. My memo- 
randum of last season shows that some of 
our pears of this variety sold for $4.75 
per barrel. As we have some trees of a 
large assortment we will be picking and 
shipping more or less until we finish up 
with Lawrence and Winter Nellis, but 
Duchess being our main cropper, will de- 
mand considerable attention. 

Top budding is resorted to here consid- 
erably, to secure early what we want.‘ 
We have just top-budded several fruiting 
rows of pears to B. Bose. 

Seems to be very little time for clear- 
ing up, but it is Saturday afternoon and 
one man has been told off for an after- 
noon around the house, and it is surpiiis- 
ing what a change there will be by night. 
Shrubs trimmed up, sprouts pulled off, 
brush picked up, ete. This man should 
be allowed half a holiday in this way 
every two or three weeks, but we cannot 
seem to get around to it somehow.’ 

Twelve thousand dollars ig quite ‘4 sum 
to scatter around in a small spacebut I 
note that that is about the su we 
handed out here at the nursery for labor 
alone last year. Add to this the hun- 
dreds of dollars that are paid to farmers 
and others for straw, manure, ashes, and 
hen waste, and we begin to think that a 
concern of this kind is a benefit to a lo- 
eality. This does not. include ‘the city 
office help. I have been down there at: 
times in the busy season when it was: 


large office, for chairs, and each chair 
seemed to contain’a clerk. 

Those grafts have been , looked over. 
There are quite a lot of them. New va- 
rieties—varieties that are coming into 
favor—varieties that seem to do best when 
set in some other stock, and’ varieties that 
we wish to test the fruit? or as soon as. 
possible. Some of them hive made a lux- 
uriant growth indeed, some were caught, 





‘fn the rough winds we had the other week 
Vad gpl nar Some were bothered with 


si S. fe 


scarcely possible to walk aropnd in the}’ 


surplus sprouts from the foster stock, but 
they are all right now. Paw paw and 
Persimmon crown grafted, are doing. well, 
and some new cherry grafts. The Bald- 
wins are making a big growth, although 
grafts were set late, 

July 28th. 


To-day I find that several Royal apri- 
cot trees are showing some nice ripe fruit. 
Some I will pick at once, and send to 
Mr. Green, and the balance must be 
picked on Monday and sent out to be sold 
with the blackberries and _ raspberries. 
Some “blooming” Englishman who has 
not seen an apricot since he left the old 
country will be tempted to buy, perhaps 
and although he will not find them quite 
as juicy as those he used to now and then 
see, but rarely taste, he will find them 
very toothsome. 

July 23d. 


A pleasing peculiarity of the London is 
noted in its producing a fair crop of ber- 
ries the first season after planting. To- 
day I find lots of large (very large) ber- 
ries fit to pick and the pickers are at 
work and this in a patch set out last No- 
vember. After they are gone over by 
the pickers a man with a knife will be 
instructed to go over ‘he field and clip 
off every fruiting spur. Seems too bad, 
especially’ as we need 100 bushels more 
red berries than we have, but we cannot 
expect to lift a full crop of plants in the 
spring to supply the wants of planters 
if we fruit these young rows now. 

There has been a hot time in our nur 
sery the past month and water jugs (we 
have scores of them) have been in great 
demand. But how they do get lost, half 
a.dozen in a day sometimes. Another sea- 
son I believe we will have a jug for each 
boy and man. The cost of the jug will 
be made up in time saved in hunting for 
the one used yesterday or the one that 
that other fellow took.—H. H. B. 





What Variety of Currant, 


The kind of currant I want is the Red 
Cross. Nothing will suit me as well. It 
is the best yielder I ever saw.—R, A. Pet- 
tigrew, Norfolk Co., Mass. 





How we Keep Apples for Winter. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by D. 
- M. Canright. 


Last October we bought several bushels 
of sound .apples, Baldwins, Greenings, 
Russets, ete. We wrapped each apple by 
itself in a piece of old newspaper. Then 
we packed them carefully in cheap~bar- 
rels and boxes and left them in the’ barn 
till in danger of freezing. Then we put 
them in the cellar. Have used of them 
as we wanted them. Not only haye they 
kept finely, but they are far hetter than 
apples left in open bins or unwrapped. 
They are‘erisp, juicy and fragrant. Where 
one has decayed it has not affected others 
because not in contact with them. It is 
a short work to wrap them in.this way. 
Try it, * =% r 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Large Kansas Orchards, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The year 1875 found Mr. Wellhouse 
without money, but with a definite knowl- 
edge of tree-growing and orcharding in 
Kansas acquired by years of close ob- 
servation combined with practical ex- 
perience, and full of faith in the possibil- 
ities of the State for fruit-growing. L. 
B.- “Wheat, a lawyer, ‘of Leavenworth, 
owned three tracts of 437 acres of land 
which were not profitable. Mr. Wellhouse 
closed a contract with Wheat to plant 
this, 160 acres near Fairmount and 117 
acres near Glenwood, in WDLeavenworth 
‘county, and 160 acres in Miami county, 
near Gardner, with’ apple trees. These 
lands had cost Mr. Wheat, with improve- 
ments, about $10,000 and could be rented 
for perhaps $1 per acre. He furnished 
the land, fenced it, ‘(breaking that part of 
it not previously 4n cultivation), erected 
buildings for tenants, dug wells, etc. Well- 
house & Son (the firm name) furnished 
the trees, plantéd, cultivated and took 
care of them until they came into bear- 
ing, getting all grain grown on unoccupied 
land between the trees, and paid taxes for 
the first five years. After that Mr. Wheat 
raid taxes and each party was to bear one- 
half of the expenses and each receive one- 
half of the ineome until Wellhouse & Son 
should receive fifteen bushels per tree, or 
so Jong as- the trees might bear. The 
Glenwood ofchard was planted in the 
spring of 1$%76; the Miami county tract 
in 1878, a the Fairmount orchard in 
1879, with Varieties as follows: 

Glenwood tract (117 acres): Ben Davis, 
60 acres; “Winesap, 16 acres; Missouri 
Pippin, 41. acres. 

Miami county tract (160 acres): Ben 
Davis, 80 acres; Missouri Pippin, 42 
acres; Maiden’s Blush, 8 acres; Cooper’s 
Harly, 8-acres; Winesap, 22 acres. 

Fairmpunt tract (160 acres): Ben Davis, 
80. acrés; Jonathan, 40 acres; Cooper’s 
Harly, 68 acres; Maiden’s Blush, 8 acres; 
Winesap, 24 acres. 

Thesyears of usefulness of these orch- 
ards were from 1880 to 1895 during which 
time Athey produced a total of 410,417 
bush@ls, giving a net income of $104,000 
or $$2,000 as a result of the venture to 
eaclt patty during the fifteen years active 
ite fot the orchards. The account prac- 
tically closed with the year 1895. 

Wellhouse & Son now own 1,220 acres 
of younger orchards, located in Leaven- 
worth and Osage counties. About one- 
third of these are now laden with fruit 
and the product of this season is esti- 
mated at 20,000 bushels, approximately 
valued at $5,000. 

+ Their largest crop was 80,000 bushels 
‘in 1890; the year’s expenses amounted to 


}. $138,000 and the gross receipts for apples 


$52,000, The next year’s crop was 63,698 
‘bushels. 

From their long experience in commer- 
cial orcharding the Messrs. Wellhouse are 
making their later plantings in about the 
following ratio as to varieties, viz.: Ben 
Davis, 100; Missouri Pippin, 50; Jona- 
than, 40; Gano, 13; York Imperial, 15. 
Their trees are set, when two years old, 
in trenches instead of holes, 16 feet apart 
in rows north and south, and the rows 32 
feet apart. There are three main reasons 
for adopting this plan: (1) With the trees 
sovclose “together they form their own 
“‘windbreak,. making hedges or belts of tim- 
ber unnecessary. (2) The dense shade 
makes the evaporation of moisture from 
the soil less rapid, and the danger from 
“gun-seald ‘of the trunks and branches less 
imminent. (8) It is easier to secure a 
good permanent stand by ~close planting, 
and the excess of trees, if there is any, 
can be removed as may be desirable.—I. 
L. Stevens. 





-The Boxers of Chinn 


tempting to solve @ gigantic problem, but 
eer’ yas pe Fabout in the wrong way and will 
never suc , Some people, in this country, 
seem to think that they have as great a puzzie 
on their hands in selecting a location for a home. 
They will certainly go about it in the wrong way 
unless they t the beautiful farmin 
country on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul Railway in Marinette county, Wisconsin, 
where the crops are < aoe WORE ener. ane 
. .’ , 
ey: ti hy rent a 
f 


ch ae 








Tne Old Farm Hoygse is Empty 
Now. 7 

“Grower by Naomf. 

s. 7 


Written for Green’s Fru 
R. Abernethy, Ul 


There once were twelve/where NOW ARF One, 
In the ancient cobble ne home. 

Twelve noisy, boisteroug girls and boys, 

The old rooms rang with fun and noise. 


But the years slipped by on rapid winlgs, 
And one by one we wandered away, : 
Out into the world ter what fortune. brings, 
And the house is enfpty and silent to-day. 


Father and mother,are there no more, 

Over the river they found thelr way; 

They are resting now on that other shore,: 
Yes, the house is very quiet to-day. 

And the boys and gists they never ‘come back, 
For a game of ball or a pillow fight, 

For the road is long and strength they lacks 
And time has touched each head’ with white. 


So the Httle oldshouse stands there alone. 
The blinds are closed, the walls are bare. 
The walls are crumbling stone from stone: 
Bleek desolation is written there. 


c 





For Sore Necks. 


Editor Green’s Frnit Grower: 

Horses having sore necks can be speed- 
ily cured by the use of bacon rind. Takd 
a piece of rind about 6x8 inches square, 
then cut ‘A gash at each end long enough 
to allow athe collar to come through so a# 
to bucklg. Put raw side next to the sora: 
and use it just as any other pad and in 4: 
few weeks, if not days, the sore will ba 
cured, Sound and well.—J. A. M. 


. f 





An Oklahoma Girl. 


-—- 


Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.: , 


Dear Cousin—Well, this is little Flors 
ence, daughter of Horace M. Green, whd 
lives in Pittsburg, Kansas. 

We are getting along quite well and wa 
enjoy reading your paper so much. 

We have some fruit and I want to sub- 
Scribe for your paper for my husband for 
one year. 

Please find 75 cents enclosed, for which 
I wish you to send your prize No. 3 (trea 
and grapevine pruner). 

Several of our neighbors take your pa- 
per, Mr. John Austin, of. Oklahoma, and 
Mr. Elmar Finley, of Oklahoma; both 
live close to us. 


I like the country down here very much 
and now we have a new railroad five 
miles from our house, but before this wa 
had to go forty-five miles with our pred- 
uce and then twenty-seven and twenty- 
two miles; but now we can go in ond 
hour with a load. I tell you it-seems 
nice. 

We have two small boys and I will send 
you one of their pictures. 

We have free homes now which saves 
us $200.00, for we own 160 acres of land, 
We will prove up August 10th and then 
we will own the land. My husband mada 
the run for the land when it opened for 
settlement. 

I have~been married almost six yearg 
and have lived here ever since. 

Now I will close for this time, hoping 
you will-get this all right, I am your cousin 
—Mrs. Florence Georgia, Oklahoma. 





A Successful Horse- Power 
Sprayer. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Having used a barrel and hand-pump 
several years for spraying our large apple 
orchard and coming to the conclusion that 
We must spray more and more as the years 
come and go, early in the summer of ’99 
we began to investigate power sprayers. 
Steam sprayers we concluded to be too ex- 
pensive for our business. 

We turned our thoughts to the cheapest 
supply of power on the average farm, the 
horse, and questioned thus: Why should 
not the farmer avail himself of the power 
of the horse in spraying as well as other 
farm work? The only thing we could see 
lacking to a successful horse power sprayer 
was a sufficient storage chamber to hold or 
store up the pressure, to be drawn upon as 
wanted in passing from tree to tree, with 
gearing to attach to wagon wheels and 
pump. We set to work and made our ma- 
chine from an old threshing machine, 
mower and binder, and geared to the rear 
wheels (a pair of old mower wheels) in 
such a manner that the power of both 
wheels are applied to the gear and through 
that to pump and agitator. We purchased a 
so-called hydraulic pump and a six barrel 
tank. At last the machine was completed 
and we started out to try it. Our ecalcula- 
tions were made nearly right and by mak- 
ing a few changes in gear and minor de- 
tails, it at last worked all right. With this 
machine we successfully sprayed our ten- 
acre apple orchard in one day, using nine 
tanks of water (180 gallons to tank), nine 
bushels of lime, 135 pounds vitriol, twenty- 
seven pounds of Paris green. It took four 
men to do the job, but we must say that 
no orchard was ever more thoroughly done. 
Trees from 25 to 28 feet high were soaked 
from top to bottom and from center to cir- 
cumference, and you could see it too, for 
they were literally whitewashed. Wa 
used all the material mentioned at one 
spraying. Searcely a leaf was untouched. 
We sprayed three times and to-day, Au- 
gust 6th, 1900, we have promise of at least 
1,500 barrels of apples. Our machine cost 
$50, aside from our labor of assembling the 
parts. We had it in daily use for 21 days, 
and sprayed for many large fruit growers 
vho had complete hand outfits. Our spray- 
er is a complete success. It pumps the 
liquid and agitates the liquid in the tank 
every time the machine moves; we can 
maintain 100 pounds pressure, reach the 
tops of tallest trees, and drench one side 
of a tree after the horses stop. We can 
distribute the liquid more evenly than it is 
possible to do with a hand pump in three 
times the time. We can do three days’ 
work in one. We used the McGowen noz- 
gle and pleased every man we sprayed for, 

We are firmly convinced the sprayer of 
the fature will be the horse power sprayer, 
for a man must be either a fool or a 
Samson who would put his shoulder to 
the wheel against a pair of horses.—John 
C. Ferris, N. ¥. 





For the land’s.sake use Bowker’s Iers 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





4 
Smatt Pox in she Suapenince: 
any reports have been madeé about 

this ae duenss among our soldiers. Many 
believe it can be prevented by vaccination, while 
others believe this only makes the individual 
more liable to the disease. There is another tlis- 
ease even more terribie than Small Pox and it. is 
not only known in_ the Philippines, but in our 
country as well. We refer to the Lorrible, loath- 
some disease, Cancer. SO far no serum has been 
discovered which will control orlimit the disease. 
The knife, even in the hands of the most skilful 
operators, proves as deadly as the disease and 

most invariably there is a return, if the patient — 
recovers from the operation. The burni 
ters are too horrible to contemplate, and ave 
barbarous in the extreme. The greatest stride 
to a cure of the disease has been made by Dr. D, 
M. Bye, of Indianapolis, Ind. This well: known 
specialist has discovered a combination of oil: 
which in their effect on ti 
the mernqulons. Hi 
Pee pa treatment has 

tient labor. His is the only suc 

nown to medical science and he has the 
endorsement from t edical 


m 
ministe 
well as from Th 
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WRIPE TO-DAY 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETO., IF 
YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY 
PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE 


CHICAGO @ 


CHICAGO 


AND 


o—_ eo 
‘ KANSAS CITY ST:LOUIS 


“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 

to Kansas, Colorado, California; West and Southwest. Private 

party excursions at economical rates twice each week from 

*Ocean to Ocean.” 

FRANK BOWMAN, District Pass’r Agent, 
1128 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pass’r Agent, 
Cut this advertisement 
out and send to us and 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
we will send you t 


~4 SEND NO M ONEY OUR HIGH ORADE DROP 


HEAD CABINET EDCEMERE SEWINC MACHINE by freight, 

Cc. O. D.,subject to examination. You can examine it at your near- 

est freight depot, and if found pene satisfactory, exactly ag 
as 






represented, equal to the highest le sewing machines advertised by other 
houses at $20.00 to $30.00, and as good a machine as you could buy from 
your dealer at home at $80.00 to $40.00, the greatest bargain you ever 
saw or heardof, pay your railroad agent our a om 


SPECIAL OFFER PRICE OF $12.75 andfreight | i ‘ 
f | wax im 
Al "es 









in your own home and we will return your $12.75 
ANY DAY YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


our $12.75 EDGEMERE SEWING 
s covered by a binding 20-year 

! MACHINE guarantee, is made by one of 
@ the best sewing machine makers in America, has . 
every new and up-to-date improvement, very; $b 

Shigh arm, positive four-motion feed, is very light running, does any may 
work that can be done on any sewing machine made. It comes in 


f 

i olished and decorated with 

complete set of the finest colored floral marquetry ap oe This illustration gives an Loe 
with a big double set of jof the appearance of the Hig 

WE FURNISH THIS SEWING MAGHINE COMPLETE with abe doubloset ot lof the appearance of the High 

sories, instruction book and our 20-year binding guarantee, as one of the highest |ing Machine, which we farnish at 

rade, high arm, 5-drawer marquetry decorated, drop head cabinet machines made. |@12. 75 in the handsome 5-dra wer 

RDER TO-DAY. DON'T DELAY. Wecan only guarantee this special $12.75 price until |drop head oak eabinet illustrated. 

our stock on hand is gone. (Sears, Roebuek & Co. are thoroughly reliable. )—Kditor. 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. ‘Inc.), CHICAGO. 


Please Mention Greea’s Fruit Grower. 


charges. Give the machine three months’ trial 
Vormeie OK Pen? 








This illustraticn shows the ma- 
chine closed, to be used as a 


center table, stand or desk. 


s beautifully finished, highly 











12 PInCcH 
DINNER SET 


TO LADY AGENTS 


For the sale of only 30 one-pound packages of 
our Celebrated Imperial Baking Powder 
and to assist our Agents in making quick sales, we allow 
them to give FRE with every pound, a beautiful hand 
painted and gold traced Oup, Saucer and seven-inch plate 
An I8-pound order secures 2 56-piece Tea Ser. 

We also have Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder Offers 
with many valuable eae to er. Ss 

A 56-piece Tea or Dinner Set given to any lady who as- 
Sac - sists us in securing Three Agents. Lady Agents Wanted. 
SA) A>. S~ Write to us at once, it will pay you to do so. 
Wiese eza9 WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to de- 
SS liver goods before paying for them. 

P.S.—REFERENCES: Pos.master, any Mer- CHARLTON A. MARSHALL, 
eantile Agency, Express Companies or Banks. 227 West Front Street. CINCINNATI, OH!QO« 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FREE! 
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Youth and Beauty Bow Down to Genuine Worth. 


The good things of life were never so thoroughly prized as in the present age. Fine fruits are 
appreciated now as never before. Greater development in valuable varieties, large and small, 
have been made within the last fifty years than in all the centuries before. People:who are inter- 
ested in fine fruits and in fruit culture should not forget that Green’s Nursery Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., have ior oly been engaged in propagating superior fruit trees, plants and 

i 


vines. This firm will offer this fall a rare collection of apple, pear, plum, cherry, quince and peach 
Also a valuable list of small fruits and ornamental trees, shrubs and plants. 


trees. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Continued from our: August issue.) 
COTTONTAILS GALORE. 


“Perhaps you opened. the kitchen door 
and invited them to come in ‘and jump 
into the skillet on: the: stove,’ says the 
man with the bald head. 

“No, I never tried that, but the cotton- 
tails used to have a great habit of running 
under the house. There used to be a hole 
near one of the front door steps, where 
they went iu and out at pleasure for the 
foundation was made of loose stones with 
no mortar between them, in the pioneer 
days of prairie settlements, and when I 
found that that was a good place to catch 
them I set a steel trap there. It was no 
uncommon thing to hear the trap chain 
rattle or the squawl of a rabbit at night 
and go out and take one out. I have 
eaught three or four before bedtime some 
uights; and I have often crawled out of 
bed at all times of night, opened the door, 
reached for the chain and pulled brother 
rabbit in out of the cold. 


“Let me tell you one joke on myself 
right here. I had heard the trap chain 
rattling against the house sill and got out 
of bed to pull the rabbit out of the hole 
and take him out of the trap. It seemed 
to refuse to come out when I pulled, so 
I reached in to get him by the legs, when 
gee-whiz! it. bit me savagely—not a rabbit, 
however, but a big rat. The blood ran 
freely and my finger pained me, but I 
pulled him out and smashed him against 
the stone door step. After that I was 


my hand too far. Sometines the skunks 
used to go under the -house, but I never 
happened to catch,any in the trap. The 
dogs used to chase rabbits under the house 
in the daytime and it was no-strange thing 
to find one caught in the ste] trap at such 
times; and if they did not get caught go- 
ing in, they were -almost sure to do so 
when they tried to come dut at night. 


“The rabbits used to gnaw my fruit trees 
so badly that I did everything possible 
to kill them. I hauled hollow logs from 
the river timber where I got wood and 
laid them in the orchards for the rabbits 
to hide in when chased by the dogs. I 
eut holes so that I could punch them or 
pull them out easily. There --as a hole 
between some rocks near the creek on the 
baek part of the farm where I am sure 
I: have caught more than fifty that the 
dogs chased there. Then, I used to make 
a kind of trap by digging a hole in the 
ground just big enouzh to receive a barrel 
in upright position to its top. On this I 
put a long box with no bottom but reach- 
ing clear across the top of the barrel and 
having a false bottom in two pieces meet- 
ing in the middle and yet on pivots, so they 
would tilt inwards and fall back in place. 
On either side of this narrow box ocr in- 
verted trough with the false bottom I 
would put boards to complete the cover, 
and then put on stones, chunks, brush or 
any such thing to make an attractive place 
for a rabbit to investigate. His inquisitive 
nature will always take- him there, and 
seeing, the hole through the box he will 
iry to go through and get dumped into the 
Lottom of one of the barrel. It was noth- 
ing unusual to find one to four or five rab- 
bits contentedly sitting in the bottom of 
one of those barrel traps. .They were 
always set and always baited; for the 
hole was all the bait required. My wife 
one morning took six out of. one barrel.” 
“You must have been not only a pot 
hunter but a barrel hunter,” says Tim, the 





sportsman. 





—— 
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sell our pianos in this way. 
retail purchasers. We do not employ a 


salesroom except our factory. We transact 
all of our business and ship all of our pianos 
direct from our factory. As our expenses 
are small, a very small profit pays us. 

No matter how far away you live, our 
improved system of doing business makes it 
actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory to buy a piano from us than to buy one 
from a local dealer in your own town or city. 

Over 30,000 Wing Pianos have been man- 
ufactured and sold in 32 years (since 1868). 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for 
twelve (12) years against any defect in tone, 


action, workmanship or material. 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should 
have our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 


SENT ON TRIAL 





I should like to say a few 
words about your pianos 
and manner of doing busi- 
ness. No one is doing 
themselves justice in not 
availing themselves of your 
most liberal terms. The 
tone, touch and durability 
of your pianos cannot be 
questioned. The instru- 
mental attachment pleases 
every one who hears it and 
allows'a combination of ef- 
fects which cannot be 

ualled. 


= ALBERT DRAEGERT, 












the v best of satisfac- 
tion. ‘aa tome, touch and 
} workmanship it is certainly 
| extra fine. es est 
[part of it seems to be that 
i yore sell such an instru- 

















such a low price. 
FB. D. GREEN, 


| a, WING 


SA Bere 

















The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. 
We supply our pianos direct from our factory to 


. STYLE 29. 
single salesman or agent, and we have no No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case 


Fo a a RS 





FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send 

this piano orsyour choice of 23 other 

Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of-the United States, all freights paid by us. 

“We will allow.ample time for a thorough*examination and trial in the home, and 
if the piano is not entirely satisfactory in ‘every respect we will take it back at 
our own expense. There is no risk or-expense to tl 

, No money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights.* 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without piano mae rf 


Thornbury, Iowa. . . ‘ ‘ 
can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rend 
St nl oe ag tg pe es . by aparlor orchestra. ©The original instrumental attach- 


\ For price and terms of payment on Wing Piano—write us. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. ° 


1868—32nd Year—1900. as 
i Uae Sey Whe Maree whe ae ¢ 
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|| The Wing Piano | 


We do not 


CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 
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hain 
Sea 


Hide 





ordering the piano. 


ment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in any 
_ other piano, although there are several imitations of it. . 
















331 and 333 East 1ath St., 





oy ioe at 

















































































































Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


sure what was in the trap before I risked | 


| of. toothbrush pushing, 


“Yes, I’ll own up that we observed no 
sportsman’s rules, but killed every rabbit 
on sight, summer and winter. It was a 
fight for our orchards. I have lost on that 
farm fully $2,000 worth of trees in orch- 
ard and nursery by the depredations of 
rabbits. 

“The parson and I used to go rabbit 
hunting in the brush and woods along the 
creeks and sometimes we shot races. One 
day we started after dinner and before 
night I had 24 and he mly 23. He did 
not like that, and as we were driving home 
in his spring wagon, behind the old black 
pony that served us on many a hunting 
trip, he pulled in rein, grabbed his gun 
and killed his twenty-fourth rabbit in a 
hedge less than a rod away. Then we were 
even for that day.” . 


“Rabbits must have been plenty there— 
more so than where we hunied in Vir- 
ginia,” says the gray-haired man. 

“Well, yes, somewhat so. I really be- 
lieve you might have shot one now and 
then, or at Jeast scared them with the 
noise of your gun so you could have caught 
them by hand. I had plenty to have fed 
the buzzards, had I wanted to fatten them, 
but I gave them to the dogs and some- 
times to the hogs whan we had more than 
we could use in the house. It was no rare 
thing, in winter, to have a dozen or more 
ahead of the cook. I shot 12 in one big 
brush pile one snowy day, in the corner of 
one of the orehards. I have speared them 
in the hedges with my fish spear, when the 
snow drifts were deep; and one day I 
killed three at one shot from my old muz- 
vle loader, that I still own and cherish. 
It was in thick brush, and there was so 
much snow I could not see well, but I 
could see two rabbits when I fired, and 
when I came to get them there were three 
lying there dead. But I must admit that 
it was a good day for rabbits.” 

“See here, Professor, do you expect us 
to believe all this you have told?’ asked 
the owner of the gun store. “I’m afraid 
you're telling us a lot of hunter’s yarns— 
in other words, lies.’ 


“Believe it! Why yes; every word of it 
is plain truth and it all happened just as 
I have stated it between the years 1870 
and the time I left for Washington, D. C., 
in 1886. 


“Speaking of the jack rabbit reminds me 
of a novel chase which I cnce witnessed, 
It was in the winter of 1874-5 when there 
was a deep snow on the ground that had 
freshly fallen. That is just the time to 
chase jack rabbits, for they cannot run 
nearly so fast as when there is little or 
no snow. I was some fifteen miles from 
my bachelor’s den, visiting the girl who 
afterwards became my wife, and was glad 
to be snowed in at that place for a day 
or two. Soon after breakfast we heard a 
pack of dogs yelping on the run, and on 
looking out saw them coming down the 
road, which was next to a prairie on 
one side that extended for miles, 
and'close behind them a number of horse- 
men. ‘They were out for a spree with the 
jacks and were pressing one close. He 
came to the cattle yards and from there 
slipped through a hole in the gate that 
led into a garden of about an acre in ex- 
tent that had a tight stone fence about it. 
The dogs soon tracked him there and by 
that time the hunters and all the members 
of the family, including the girls and your 
lovelorn, humble servant had gathered to 
see the fun. The rabbit was circling the 
space inside, keeping close to the wali, 
like a jockey at a horse race, and keeping 
well in the lead. All the dogs, some dozen 
or more, were strung out behind according 
to their ‘ability to run. Round and round 
they. went, the rabbit making the race of 
his life; and so well was he running that 
he was nearly up to the hindmost dog, 
which was blindly following the next one 
in front of him, and so on to the foremost, 
each yelping in his own peculiar way. 
Amid the din of the yelping dogs and the 
shouting and cheering of the spectators 
the unlucky champion of many a race was 
caught, and I am not sure that any of 
)/us were glad. It was as brave a race as 
I ever saw. 


“T used to have a shepherd dog that was 
very fond of rabbit hunting, and when he 
had a fair chance could catch a cotton-tail 
rather easily. But when he started a jack- 
rabbit he would stand and look at him 
run. He had found by experience that it 
was no use wasting his leg-muscle chasing 
game that he could never expect to catch. 
He would sometimes run after one a few 
rods, but as soon as he saw the big, black- 
tipped ears and long legs of his nimble 
competitor he would stop in disgust. But 
I afterwards got two grayhounds that 
could pick up the jacks once in a while, 
and gave the prairie wolves all they 
wanted to do to keep out of their way. 
In fact they were sometimes so hard 
pressed that they had to turn and fight, 
and many a night I have been waked up 
by the barking »f the dogs and defiant 
howling of the wolves.” 

\ 








“Nearly every young woman,” said a 
dentist, “thas white teeth, but young men 
are not so particular,” remarks the Phila- 
delphia Record. “They go around with 
dull and yellowish teeth, claiming that 
they brush them religiously, but that 
smoking keeps them from being spotless— 
from resembling in the mouth, as the fel- 
low says, ‘snow on roses.’ But that is 
‘all a lie. ‘Laziness, nothing else, is the 
trouble with any one whose teeth are not 
white. I say to such a person: ‘Brush the 
teeth five minutes daily.’ I am told: ‘Oh, 
I do, at least that long.’ Then I say: 
‘Well, time yourseif wh2n you go at it 
to-morrow. Tive minutes may be longer 
-than you think.’ And from then on the 
fellow brushes his teeth sufficiently, and 
they are as white as a girl’s. Five minutes 
you see, is a 
mighty long while. An athlete, a hammer 
thrower, told me once that when he began 
it the muscles of his neck and arms were 
stiff for a week.” 


For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 















Yield of Berries. 


Cuba, July 21.—E. G. Stone, a farmer 
who lives four miles southeast of Cuba, 
N. Y., has the championship record in 
Allegany county for berry growing. Dur- 
ing the strawberry season this year he 
picked 4,800 quarts or 150 bushels of ber- 
ries from one acre of land. His largest 
day’s pickings was 1,028 quarts and part 
of that day he employed twenty pickers, 
The crop was unusually large this season 
and net him $375 from the one acre. 





Fruit Report from Missouri. 





This is-a very good fruit year in Mis- 
souri. Two hundred cars of strawberries 
have been shipped out of Southwest Mis- 
souri this summer. The berries brought at 
least twenty-five cents more a crate than 
they did last year. Conservative horticul- 
turists think 300,000 barrels of apples will 
be shipped from Southwest Missouri this 
fall. 
rado’s greatest competitor in the Bast. We 
will have to be as smart as the Mis- 
sourians in the way of packing and mar- 
keting if we hope to hold our own.—Den- 
ver Field and Farm. 





Hot Water Ginger Bread. 





Take two cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
and mix with it one teaspoonful of soda, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, and one tablespoonful of 
ginger, putting them through a sieve held 
over the flour. Rub one-half cupful of 
butter till creamy, add one-half cupful of 
sugar, and when well mixed, add one-half 
cupful of molasses, then stir in the flour 
mixture, and lastly add one-half cupful of 
boiling water. Beat very thoroughly and 
turn into a ghallow pan or into muffin 
pans and bake in a quick oven.—Hartford 
Times. 





Potatoes and Cheese. 


Potatoes and cheese is a palatable dish, 
and should be prepared after this recipe: 
Wash thoroughly large, even sized pota- 
toes and cook until soft to the touch when 
pressed through a cloth, taking care not 
to overcook. Kor six potatoes, a cup of 
grated cheese will be required. Cut the 
potatoes in half, keeping the skins whole. 
Scoop the potato out with a fork into a 
hot dish, sprinkle the cheese through, add 
two tablespoonfuls of hot milk; pepper 
and salt to taste. Whip the whole lightly 
but thoroughly with a wire beater or fork; 
put back into the skins and allow a little 
knob of the filling to appear in the center 
where the potato is joined, as if it had 
burst open naturally while baking. Rub 
each knob over with beaten egg; return to 
the oven long enough to brown nicely and 
serve.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





The Daily Gain in Wealth in 


America. 
/ 





It is known that this country is gaining 
rapidly in wealth, but how much do we 
as a nation add to our wealth in one day? 
This question is answered as follows by 
the New York Press: 

Michael G. Mulhall, the noted statis- 
tician, has been analyzing the latest avail- 
able figures representing the condition of 
the United States with a view to deter- 
mining how matters stand in the republic 
at the end of the’ nineteenth century, and 
he presents the result of his estimates. in 
the: shape of a “Forecast of the Twelfth 
Census,” which is published in the July 
number of the North American Review. 
He finds that in population—which he es- 
timates at 76,200,000—wealth, education, 
mining, manufactures and railroads the 
country has made vast strides, whereas 
th>2 advance in agriculture has somewhat 
lagged) Says Mr. Mulhall: “The daily 
progress of the United States during the 
current decade briefly is shown thus: An 
increase of 4,000 in population, of 800 
school children, of 29,000 acres under 
farms, of $7,500,000 in wealth, of $1,100,- 
C00 in manufactures. These figures are 
really stupendous, but there is motive for 
serious reflection in the fact that agricul- 
ture does not keep pace either with any 
other branch of industry or with popula- 
tion.” 

Notice that 29,000 acres are added each 
day to the farm lands ruder cultivation. 
How long can this rapid addition to our 
farm lands continue? Not long unless we 
drain the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
cultivate the land where oceans now lie. 





Location of the Orchard. 





While many who claim to speak with the 
voice of authority assert that an orchard 
should always be upon land which slopes 
toward the north, we have seen many a 
good orchard in which the slope was in 
other directions. A belt of wood or other 
windbreak may be sufficient protection for 
it even if it does blossom early. What is of 
nore importance is that it should be well 
drained. As an old orchardist once told 
us, “trees will not stand it to have wet 
feet all the time any better than you and 
I would.” We think he said apple trees 
should not be where the water was within 
four feet of the surface, while pear trees 
might be set within three feet of the water 
level if the water was not stagnant, and 
quinces within one foot. Pears will do 
well in a clay soil, while apples and 
yveaches will not unless it is thoroughly un- 
derdrained, and even then peaches will not 
do as well as on light sandy or gravelly 
soil. In setting an orchard avoid spots 
that are known to be subject to early and 
late frosts. Whiie these are usually low 
and wet lands we know of “ frost belts” 
or what used to be known as “frozen vyal- 
leys’” which extended for miles, and the 
frost would follow them over both high 
and low land. There was probably a suffi- 
cient reason for this current of cold air, 
but we cannot-explain the cause of it. 

In setting fruit trees have land in good 
condition and get thrifty trees, but the 
largest tree is not always the best. Two- 
year-old apple and pear trees and peaches 
one-year-old from the bud or graft are old 
enough. Do not put manure in the-hole 
before setting or manure very heavily for 
a few years. “A rank growth is not a 
thrifty growth. Two feet of new wood 
in a year is too much excepting in height. 





Orchard. Notes from Farm 
Journal. 





‘What, the ground hard and dry around 
your newly-set trees? That won’t do. 
‘Look for borers and punch them. to 
death. i 

Look at the peach trees and see if any 
are. likely to split down in a high wind 
after they get heavy with fruit. Do some- 
thing to prevent this. 

Taking the country over, neglect and 
starvation are the fate of most orchards. 
As a result the trees lack vigor, and so are 
unable to resist attacks of insects, blight, 
yellows, black-knot and other diseases. 
Get that young orchard of yours into 
the bearing habit: Do the necessary 
pruning each: year instead of slashing only 
once in two or three. Trees 







Missouri is rapidly becoming Colo-, 


resent the lat- | 


ing wood instead of fruit when so man- 
aged. 

Is there a scale on the bark of some of 
your trees that you have not noticed be- 
fore? Be careful and see that it is ex- 
terminated, or it may ‘exterminate your 
trees. Send specimen twig to us and we 
will tell you what it is and what+to do 
with it. 

In thinning fruit it is a good, way to do 
some pruning at the same time. Often one 
can get rid of a dozen specimens not 
needed by cutting off a twig, and the tree 
will be benefited, 1s well as the crop. We 
have never known a season when so much 
thinning was need2d as this. 

Quince leayes are affected with a dis- 
ease to which has been given the name 
“leaf blight.” It is caused by a parasitic 
fungus. The disease first shows itself in 
the shape of small, dull, carmine-red spots 
which appear first on the upper, and 
finully penetrate to the lower surface of 
the leaf. As soon as the leaf becomes 
badly diseased it falls off. 

Select a commission dealer that you 
have confidence in, and stick to him year 
after year, as long as he treats you well. 
It is not a good practice to ship to more 
than one party in the same place. 

Early varieties of apples and pears now 
ready should be picked before they have 
softened at all. Pack according to the 
rules of your market, always taking care 
to have the fruit firm in the package so 
it cannot shake and become bruised in 
transit. 

All tree fruits should be assorted and 
packed in three grades. Have same size 
and quality from top to bottom. Face top 
layer, turning each specimen so that the 
bright side appears uppermost. Neatly 
round off the top. Never ship anything as 
first-class unless it is strictly so. 

Hunt up the apple and peach tree borers 
and kill them. Also put a band of tar 
paper or a mound of coal ashes around the 
base of each tree. Destroy the nest of the 
fall web worm. 

Peaches when picked for market should 
de in that condition that they will be in a 
state fit to be eaten by the time, or soon 
after, they reach the consumer. Overripe 
fruit must be consumed at home, or dis- 
posed of to canners, evaporators, etc. 

A market gardener writes in an ex- 
change that he uses cayenne pepper for 
cabbage worms and finds it a success. He 
puts the pepper in a common pepper box 
of large size and sprinkles his cabbages 
whenever they require it. He puts a sinall 
nail in the box to keep the pepper dust 
stirred up. 

A’ very practical label for plants is 
found in small medicine vials. Write the 
name on a slip of paper and cork it up 
tightly inside, then when saving seed put 
each kind in its proper bottle. Of course 
these must be free from all drugs that 
might injure the germs. I label sweet 
peas so and tie them to the top of the 
wire trellis. 

One of the best contact poisons is kero- 
sene made into an emulsion. The common 
formula is, hard soap, one-half pound, one 
gallon of water, two gallons kerosene. Dis- 
solve the soap in soft water and boil. 
While boiling hot add the oil and ‘churn 
violently until the whole becomes a creamy 
mass and no free oil appears. To one 
measure or part of this add from nine 
to twelve parts of soft, warm water before 
applying. The lice may not at once dis- 
appear, but if the emulsion has coated 
their bodies they will do no more damage. 
The particular point to be observed is that 
you must get the emulsion on the insects, 
getting it on the plants will not destroy 
the pests. 





The Forest.a Heritage. 





I regard the forest as a heritage, given 
to us by nature, not for spoil or to devas- 
tate, but to be wisely used, reverently hon- 
ored, and carefully maintained. I regard 
the forest as a gift intrusted to us only for 
transient care during a short space of time, 
to be surrendered to posterity again as un- 
impaired property, with increased riches 
and augmented blessings, to pass as a 
sacred patrimony from generation to gen- 
eration.—Baron Ferdinand von Mueller. 





Farmers are a Brainy Lot. 





Dili you ever consider how much there 
was of importance that must be looked 
after in order to secure a good crop of 
wheat? Here are a few items: The soil; 
preparation of the soil; the variety of 
wheat; time of seeding; quality of the 
seed wheat; quantity of seed to the acre; 
method of seeding and rotation. 

Each and every one of these items are 
/of the utmost importance, so it can hardly 
be said that the men who seed farms 
down to wheat and secure good crops year 
after year, belong to the ‘“‘half-fool” va- 
riety. Farmers certainly have to use their 
brains and in the future, owing to com- 
petition, they will have to do more of it 
instead of less. 





What It Cost Him. 





“George, dear—” 

“Don’t bother me, Laura. I am reading, 
and I’d rather read than talk just now.” 

An hour dragged its way into the dim, 
misty past, and the voice of Mr. Ferguson 
was heard calling loudly: 

“Laura, how much Jonger have I got to 

wait for dinner? It ought to have been 
ready an hour ago!” 
“It was, George,” responded Mrs. Fer- 
guson, from the dining room. “That was 
what I went in to tell you, but ydu didn’t 
want to hear me talk. We have all fin- 
ished, and everything is cold, but you 
needn’t wait another minute if you want 
your dinner.”—Chicago Tribune. 





The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on July 21 included 
45,631,000 bushels of wheat, 13,525,000 
bushels of corn, 6,428,000 bushels of oats, 
596,000 bushels of rye and 514,000 bushels 
of barley. Compared with the week pre- 
vious, this shows a decrease of 450,000 
bushels of wheat, 83,000 bushels of corn, 
716,000 bushels of oats and 172,000 






gE 
Reflections of a Bachelor. 





A man isn’t really fat until he kee 
laughing after he has quit smiling 
The only place that is fit for some mn 
to live in is the place they’re not at at i 
time. ’ 
Probably women vrouldn’t be on time ¢ 
their own funerals if there wasn’t a am 
undertaker running it. ™ 
Sniffs don’t mean much, but when 
woman really blows her nose it’s a gj : 
she has made up her mind to quit cryin 
Wher you see a man with little feather, 
sticking all over him it doesn’t prove that 
his wife is an angel. It only shows he 
has bought a lot of cheap sofa pillows 
—New York Press. . 
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Reaching a Business Basis, 





“I think I should like to look at some of 
your brass’ bedsteads.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. Step this way, please, 
You want to see our best, I presume?” 

“It pays to buy the best, docsn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s economy, in the long run. The 
price of this one is $60.” 

“O, I couldn’t afford to buy anything ag 
expensive as that.” 

“Well, we have some over here that arg 
practically just as good. You can hava 
one like this for $45.” 

“Haven’t you something still cheaper” 

“Well, here’s a special bargain, and the 
cheapest all brass bedstead in the house 
We can sell you this for $25.” ’ 

“I can’t afford to pay any such price ag 
that, either. What is it about brass that 
makes it come so high?” 

“A great many of our best customers, 
ma’am, are buying bedsteads of fron 
painted in any color desired, and trimmed 
with brass. They look almost as good, and 
don’t cost nearly as much.” 

“What can you sell me one of that kind 
for?” 

“Here’s one for $12.50.” 

“Haven’t you some that—” 

“Here’s the greatest seller we've got in 
the store. It’s iron, painted white, trimmed 
with brass, neatly made, and ought to 
bring $14, but we’re selling it for $9.75,” 

“Is that the cheapest you’ve got?” 

“It’s the cheapest bedstead trimmed and 
ornamented with brass you can find here 
or any place else. We guarantee it to—” 

(With a sigh.) “I see I’ll have to give 
up the idea. Show me a folding cot with 
woven wire springs you can sell for about 
$2.25.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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Our Lith phed Book shows ali 
Paras grades and 184 different colored 
: m piates of Carpets, Art Squares, 
% Ra Curtains, Portiéres, Dra- 
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real colors, so that by looking at 
these colored plates vou can de- 
9 cide exactly how a carpet will 
, look on your floor or a drapery at 
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ree, prepay fre and furnis 
‘Be edded lining without charge. 


Wh pay retail prices when you 
can buy from the mill? Carpets range from 29 
cents to i yard. 
Catalogue is free. Address this way: 
JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept, 329 


Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ily use. Cheapest in the market, $3, $5 and 38 
Circular. EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 So. 5th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please Mention Green’s Fruit ower. 


JONES WHEATS 


never were so much in demand as now. Try 
these champion yielders from headquarters and 
fill your granary. Catalogue free. 


A. W. JONES, Wheat Propagator, 
NEWARK, Nv. Y. 
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hunting minerals, Gold and Si'ver, also 
rods and needles. Circular 2 cents. B.G. 
Stauffer, Dept. G. F. G., Harrisburs, Pa 


MARKET BASKETS 


Wire Stapled Berry 
Baskets. 


Send for Catalogue. 
S. L. GILLETTE, Kent, Ohio. 
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a and FAquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured 

Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 

a Dept.P7 Lebanon, Ohio 














HOW TO OBTAIN IT. New Illustrated 
book with recipes for removing 
Pimples, Blackheads. Freckles, Ta" 
Wrinkles, ete. Regular 50c¢ Book. 
mailed for 10e in stamps. to in- 


troduce. Address Alpha Pub. Co. 152N. Trumbul) Av. Chicago. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK: 
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Boys and Girls can get_a Nic kel ait 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for i. - ache 
Ls doz. Packages of Bluineat 10 oe and 
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bushels of barley, with an increase of 
29,000 bushels of rye. 





The number of immigrants Janded in 
Boston during the year ending June 30th 
were 17,014, against 20,184 iast year. The 
largest number of immigrants came from 
Ireland, there being 6,594 from that 
country. Next in number were the Scan- 
dinavians, including Norwegians, Danes 
and Swedes, 4,052. Then follow English 
2,619, Finnish 1,195, Scotch 501, Hebrew 
354, Polish 88, German 81. There were 
two Japanese and a few Armenians, Ser- 
vians, Cubans, Dutch, Flemish, Russians, 
Greeks, Italians, Spaniards, Syrians, 
Welsh and West Indians. During the year 
63 persons were deported for various 
causes. 





DISCOVERED BY A WOMAN, 
I have discovered a itive cure for all female 
diseases and the piles. It never fails to cure the piles 
from any cause or in either sex, or any of the diseases 
to women, such as ieucorrh displace- 
= fanbase hate is eee malas, Andres 
a free of the ly to every sufferer. Address 
MBS. C. B. MILLER, Box 150, Kokomo; Ind. 
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erent Advice About One 
Locality in Arkansas. 


—_—_———— 


Bditor Green’s Fruit Grower! 
Dear Sir—I have given much thought to 
subscriber from Arkansas. Bvidently 
ote not located in a desirable-section 
7 everything is against his success. 
mothing remains there but hard labor for 
himself and family and no suitable return 
it all; nothing but discouragement 
its him and the only legacy he can 
jeave his children is a life of drudgery and 
jgnorance, entailed on them by. well mean- 
ing parents who made an unwise selection 
of location where the land was poor and 
no market present or prospective for the 
meagre crops raised sixty miles from a 
pilroad, and poor or no schools for the 
education of his children to fortify them 
for the work of life. You advise him to 
ahead with a will and determination to 
sneceed and then if he fails “get out. 
Now, Friend Green, I have great respect 
for your good judgment, but in this case 
eannot you see plainly from his vivid de- 
scription that nothing in the future there 
ean give him any promise of success? You 
qdvise him to be hopeful, cheerful, active 
and energetic. That is easy to say; but 
with your knowledge of the country as de- 
yribed ‘by him and the certainty of his 
not succeeding where it seems impossible, 
is it not better for him, while his family 
ate young and the parents are at an age 
when they can reasonably expect by their 
labor to acquire a little home, where they 
san have good schools, churches, good mar- 
yets, productive soil—instead of struggling 
hrongh life in his present discouraging 
situation, is it not better to at once sell 
out and get away? 

Question. . Where can he go? Trom my 
knowledge of Central New York I say 
there are many little farms of from five 
to one hundred acres that can be bought 
with fair buildings, at from $500 to $1,500 
_less than the cost of the buildings, places 
located near villages in a healthy and de- 
jightful section. As an illustration of what 
can be done on a small farm here, the 
writer sits within a mile of an eight-acre 
farm owned by a man who bought the 
place about twenty years ago with a fam- 
ily of three boys and two girls and a mort- 
gage on the place of $800. He at once set 
out strawberries and small fruits and ap- 
ples, pears, plums, ete., and with truck 
gardening combined, assisted by his chil- 
dren, kept a cow and horse, did all the 
work, had no market except three small 
villages near him, never came to market 
withont. something to sell during nine 
months of the year. Result: from the 
product of that eight-acre farm he helped 
aducate all of his children. Two sons are 
professors iv high schools, one son in a fine 
position in Boston, one daughter the wife 
of a prosperous farmer, and the other a 
teacher in school. All brought about by 
concentrated efforts, with economy on the 
little eight-acre farm. New you ask about 
the $800 mortgage. Well,-three years ago 
at their family gathering, the boys made 
it the happy occasion of burning the mort- 
gage as a thank offering to the parents 
who had helped them to secure an educa- 
tion, insuring them a position of influence 
and profit. How, I ask, would it have 
xeen with the five children to-day if they 








Write at Once 
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_AND 


had been located on that lonely. 160-acre 
farm in Arkansas? What this family has 
done others can do. As I have said there 
are many. desirable places in this section 
for sale at from $500 to $1,500, on easy 
terms. The writer has a business/in a 
city, but he spends all his time possible 
on his two little fruit farms here, one of 
four acres and one of twenty acres, and is 
anxiously looking for the time when he 
can close the business in the -city and 
live in the old home, cultivating personally, 
his fruit farms, all the stock of which came. 
from a Rochester nursery. Pardon me for 
taking so much of your time, but there are 
so many people that would be so much hap- 
pier by making their home on one of 
these little farms between Albany and 
Rochester—the garden of the world. Really 
I think every copy of your paper is worth 
one dollar to me.—D. E. Darrow, N. Y. 





Help for the Arkansas Unfor- 
tunate, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—I read the letter from your 
Arkansas subscriber, which was headed, 
“Having a Hard Time Starting.” I think 
it should have been headed, “Having a 
Hard Time to Keep Agoing.” You have 
given him good advice, I am sure, but tell 
me how can a man carry on a farm at all 
in such a country, and haul his products 
over a rough road to the railroad, sixty 
miles away, with only one horse? Poor 
fellow, I feel sorry for him from the bot- 
tom of my heart. A man who is trying 
hard to make a home for his family under 
such adverse conditions, certainly deserves 
a better fate. I said to my wife, “It seems 
that about the only luxury this man can 
allow himself is Green’s Fruit Grower, be- 
cause it is so cheap.” I say luxury, for 
such it must be to any one so situated, 
even at the nominal cost thereof. At 
our bouse it is not so much a luxury as an 
actual necessity, and I don’t know how we 
should do without it, for I consider that 
food for the mind is just as essential to 
our well being as sustenance for the body, 
especially where there are children grow- 
ing up. — 

Speaking of good places to stay away 
from, you are right when you warn your 
readers of the risks they incur by remov- 
ing to unknown regions. The saying, “look 
before you leap” applies here, especially 
when you may mire down with all your 
possessions in a ditch owned by some 
thieving land and water company. Take 
the word of an “old timer’ for it and 
keep away from the“arrid West.” Re- 
member I do not condemn the entire West 
by any means. It’s a great, big country, 
with many attractions, but for the middle- 
aged head of a family who follows agricul- 
ture for a living, I repeat my warning to 
stay away. Irrigation is not the fine thing 
claimed for it by its interested advocates, 
even in the hands of un experienced man, 
while for an Eastern man failure, is al- 
most certain. Owners of farms will not 
rent to “new comers” and for very good 
reasons. Irrigation is very costly and re- 
quires much additional labor and care, and 
with all that, the experienced cultivator 
who perhaps has paid dearly for his know]- 
edge, mects with crop failures here as well 
as elsewhere. Then what can one expect 
who has farming to learn all over again 
and who comes here imbued with ideas 
gleaned from the boom literature sent out 
by some of the enterprising land com- 
panies? He is certain to be disappointed, 
if not “‘go broke.” Here it is even a hard- 
er proposition than in the mountains of 


. -'Arkansas, inasmuch as everything needed 
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The marvelous power exerted by my Electric Belt 
and Appliances. induces mé to offer it to suffering men 
on 80 Days’ Trial, socertain am I that it will cure and 
that you will gladly pay for the use of it. Tomen who 
have batterad their stomachs with drugs I want them 
to exercise their judgment and consider that Electricity 
is the greatest power on earth, Its unseen current puts 
life and force into whatever it touches. The con 
steady life extended by my New Electric Appliances 
gives instant relief and never fails to cure Rheuma’ 
Backache, Kidney Troubles, Early Decay, eet Losses. 
Lack of Nerve Force and Vigor, Nervous Deb lity, Vari- 
eocele, Undevelopment and Lost Vitality, You may not 
have faith in it now but wear it for 30 days and you will 
then realize why I have such confidence in it as to send 
it toyou on tr Write to-day forillustrated Pamphlet 
with references and signed testimonials. Sent free in 

lain sealed envelope. Prof. A. Chrystal, Inventor, 1426 
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is very dear.: You can raise neither wheat 
nor potatoes, with even the water for house 
use to buy, and the wood to haul from 
fifteen to twenty-five miles. The climate 
is very fine and there are some very clever 
people here. I am a poor man with a 
large family to support, but I believe in 
“helping a fellow creature when he is 
down,” and were it possible I would gladly 
loan your subscriber a horse, but cannot. 
But come, Friend Green, you and your 
many kifd readers, let us give this man 
a little lift, for surely he deserves it, and 
it may mark the turning point in a good 
man’s life. So please hand me your hat 
while I drop in this quarter, a paltry sum 
to be sure, but as the Scotch proverb says, 
“Many a mickle makes a muckle.” And 
as for a horse, some day, Mr. Editor, with 
your permission, I will relate to you all, 
a true story of how an unbroken broncho 
proved to be the cornerstone, the whole 
foundation I might say, of a man’s for- 
tune. Some one conversant with Western 
ways will perhaps smile when I make this 
statement. To such I will say, you are 
mistaken. The fortunate one did not steal 
the balance of the herd. He never even 
owned a branding iron. If this appeal 
meets with the response I hope it will I 
shall be exceedingly glad, and let me say 
to your “subscriber,” do not let your pride 
stand in the way, but accept it in the 
same spirit that it is offered; put your 
trust in God and stay with it. 


Come, boys, “chip” in, our brother in 
Arkansas must have another horse.—New 
Mexico. 


Hditorial Note: Will the Arkansas sub- 
seriber from the Boston Mountain region, 
who is in hard luck (whose letter was pub- 
lished in our August issue) please write 
giving me his address in full. If any 
reader desires to help this unfortunate man 
to buy a horse to replace one that died I 
will gladly see that the money is forwarded, 
and will pay something myself. Let no 
Western man feel offended by our corre- 
spondent calling attention to hard luck 
and poor opportunities in certain parts of 
certain Western States. There is poor 
land and hard luck in the State of New 
York, and in every State, but this does 
not indicate that the State at large is not 
prosperous. Arkansas is a great State, 
and as many of its people are prosperous 
as in other States.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


As you request your readers to give 
their opinions in regard to improvements 
that might be made in the Fruit Grower I 
concluded to write and suggest that more 
of your subscribers write and give their 
experience in fruit growing, as most every 
cpe that has made horticulture a specialty 
for a number of years has gained some 
valuable experience that would be a ben- 
efit to others also. Will practice what I 
preach by sending a few hints from my 
own experience. I wonder how many like 
myself have been disappointed in the cul- 
tivated varieties of blackberries; have 
tried most all of them but have not yet 
found any variety that excels in hardi- 
ness, size, quality, etc., the native wild 
blackberries of Southeastern Ohio. I no- 
ticed in last number of the Fruit Grower 
that A. P. Hostetter asks for information 
‘about how to rid apple trees of Woolly 
Aphis. Should think the best thing to 
do in setting out a young orchard in sec- 
tions badly infested with Woolly Aphis 
would be to plant varieties that are ex- 
empt from their attacks, Have found that 
the Baldwin is the nearest-free of all va- 
rieties, not only the tops but also the roots 
of Baldwin ‘trees b exempt in -the 
nursery rows. when other varieties 
were more or less affected. Should this 
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Optimism. 


ce 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by BE. P. 
Dickerman. 


‘When worrled with troubles, with dangers 


you cope, 
And the skies are all lowering and gray, 
Don’t stay in the low grounds of sorrow, 


and mope; 
But flee to the hills of rejoicing! and hope 
For the dawn of a kindlier day. 


O do not despond, neither faint in the race; 
Heaven portions to all of mankind! 
Then labor and plan for the best in your 


case, 

Roflace your expenses, with bright, smiling 
ace, 

- Be light-hearted and tranquil in mind. 


If harassed by debt, do not loiter round so! 
Keep plodding along with a smile. 

The: tide of success will o’ertake you, and lo! 
The gales of good fortune will merrily blow, 
And your ship will come after a while. 
Your ship will come sailing from over the sea, 

Lightly borne over rocks of despair, 
The beacon of cheerfulness brings it to thee; 
"Tis wafted o’er waves, with contentment 


and glee, 
Richly laden with treasures most rare. 


THE 





THE. LUNATIC AND 
BUTCHER 
— 
Discuss Second Marriage. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“A man generally makes a fool of him- 
self when he gets married,” remarked the 
lunatic. 

“Ts that so?” asked the butcher. 

“Yes, but particularly the elderly man 
when he gets married the second time.” 

“J have heard it remarked,” said the 
butcher, “that ‘there is no fool like an 
old fool”” — 

“T was thinking of Jack Howard and his 
recent experience,” remarked the lunatic. 

“What about him?” asked the butcher. 

“Well, his first wife had not been dead 
long before Jack began to look around for 
another wife. Jack is about fifty years 
old, gray-headed and wrinkled. Naturally 
he should have sought for a wife about 
his own age, but instead of that he picked 
out a young girl.” 

“Well, what is the matter with that kind 
of a selection?’ asked the butcher. 

“Why, you see this young woman was 
something of a society girl. She was fond 
of going out nights to card parties, etc. 
Now Jack did not know one card from an- 
other, and at a card party was a good 
deal like a bull in a china store. He did 
not know what to do with himself and was 
thoroughly miserable. Then again he liked 
to go to bed early and being up late at 
night did not agree with him.” 

“She danced, too, I suppose,” remarked 
the butcher. 

“Yes, the young girl was a good dancer 
but Jack could no more dance than an 
elephant. He soon got tired of being 
dragged around to card and dancing par- 
ties, and then of course the young wife 
was discontented and dissatisfied.” 

“Was that the only trouble?” asked the 
butcher. 

“No, that was not all. Jack’s children 
were pretty well grown up and they did 
not take to the girl wife. Jack did not like 
the way his children treated his wife, and 
thus a condition of coldness existed be- 
tween Jack’s children, both married and 
single, and the wife, in the new home 
which Jack had provided. Then the young 
wife spent money pretty freely and Jack 
was a little close.” 

“T suppose a man may expect some 
trouble when he gets married the second 
time,” said the butcher. 

“That is right,’ continued the lunatic. 
“You see, a man starts off with his first 
wife whén they are both young. In youth 
people can change their ways of living 
and their habits. Thus the two newly mar- 
ried young people gradually learn to har- 
monize any differences, and soon come to 
think alike, act alike and live alike, The 
first wife is never lacking in companions, 
for she has her children, and if they are 
married she has their homes to visit, and 
they visit her. Therefore she is not long- 
ing for outside society. She has society 
in her own home which in a measure satis- 
fies her longings.” 

“How is it with the young wife?” asked 
the butcher. 

“The young wife, coming into the wid- 
ower’s home, has no daily companion ex- 
cept the husband, and he is absent a large 
portion of the time, so that naturally she 
is lonesome. It is seldom that the second 
wife makes friends with the husband’s 
children by his first wife. Therefore any 
society she has must be secured outside 
the family. Then the habits of the elderly 
husband are fixed and unchangeable. In 
many ways they may be distasteful to the 
young wife. Whatever changes are made 
must be on the part of the younger part- 
ner in the transaction.” 

“What was the result with Jack’s wife?’ 
asked the butcher. 

“The result was that since Jack did not 
accompany her to card parties and dancing 
parties she went without him and he 
stayed at home. Of course this of itself 
was not pleasant to Jack. It was not long 
before he became jealous of the attentions 
of younger men to his wife. The last I 
heard the girl wife had gone back to her 
mother, and Jack had applied for a di- 
vorce.” 





Pork and Beans, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I am not a fruitgrower, but am greatly 
interested in the fruit growers’ business, 
not from a financial point of view, but 
from the point of view of the hygienist 
and sanitarian. 

As your paper makes the subject of 
health, hygiene, etc., a prominent one, that 
is one reason why'I prize the paper. 

The second reason—in reality probably 
the main reason—why I think highly of 
the paper, is the nature of the editorials. 
I have a strong leaning to the “Home 
Talk” or “‘Personal Hxperience” kind of 
editorial, when its aim and: purpose is not 
alone to further the special line for which 
the paper is published, but to induce man- 
kind to rise to higher ideals and to higher 
practice. Your narrative of experience in 
building up broken health is somewhat 


— 


HieFace 
s 
His 
Her face was marred with 
freckles, his face was sore 
D 


f 
from shaving. Both were 
quickly cu: with 


thi ic-for all skin dis- 
pom be gg 9 or severe, 
60 cents a box. 


Heiskell’s Soap 
Keeps the skin soft, smooth 
god healthy. Price 25 cents. 
Johnston, Holloway & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















like my own experience in that line. Your 


commend themselves to me, and altogether 
this forms one of the strong points of the 
paper in .my opinion. Most papers tone 
their editorials from dogmatism or parti- 
sanship, and are intolerant ‘and’ abusive’ to 
a degree that should disgust any thinking 
man. Right in line with this is’ your’ re- 
cent paragraph’ on “Our Point of View,” 
particularly in its bearing on the Chinese’ 
question. If that is your real position in 
the matter, and you can make the justice 
of that position clear’ to your readers, you 
will, in my point of view, do the cause of 
human rights, justice and religion an’ im- 
mense service, aig? 

Another valuable feature of your paper 
I regard your effort to inculcate principles 
of industry, economy. and thrift '/by exam- 
ples of men who have followed these 
ideals. The insatiable greed of people of 
to-day to get rich, and to get rich fast, to 
get rich by some other means than the 
old-fashioned way, of labor, persevering 
labor, and just economy, calls for tact and 
wisdom and patience in teaching the folly 
and destructiveness of it. 

I might mention other points, but jone 
more will suffice, and that is the depart- 
ment that is specially devoted to the fruit 
growing, which deals with the subject in 
a broad, thorough and reliable manner, 
that cannot fail to be of much help to the 
careful reader. 


So far as changes in the contents of the 
paper are concerned, I could suggest none 
that I would be sure would improve the 
paper, considering the tastes and needs of 
all the readers, and the time at the dis- 
posal of an editor. Leaving these consid- 
erations out of account and speaking only 
from my own personal point of view, I 
should be pleased to see more of the so- 
ciological kind of reading, i. e. matters per- 
taining to government, education, etc., of 
the people; such articles for example as 
the one in August number giving Ex- 
Senator Ingall’s opinion on “Socialism” 
and “Government Ownership,” or say, a 
like article giving the gist of “Expansion,” 
“Imperialism,” ‘‘Modern College Educa- 
tion: Does it Educate?’ “Our Country 
Schools: Their Radical Defects,” ete., ete. 
Of course that requires much thought and 
reading, and is risky ground for a non- 
partisan paper, but— 

To conclude, however, with all the ex- 
cellencies of the i'ruit Grower, I have one 
thing against it, and if that is not cor- 
rected I shall either “never forgive, no, 
never,” or “stop the paper” (if I can). 

That one thing is that abominable, 
detestable innovation in regard to the cook- 
ing of pork and beans, as printed on page 
five, August number. That villainous 
heresy of putting molasses into beans has 
a firm rooting hereabouts and has caused 
me untold tortures of Tantalus: I am a 
laboring man, shear sheep, dig ditches, cis- 
terns, ete. All hard work, and I get good 
wages and of course have to work hard to 
give full value in return. Now, to a hard 
working man, pork and beans are a direct 
gift of the gods. Hercules, I suppose, as 
he was the original heavyweight laborer. 
From time immemorial our good mothers 
and grandmothers have cooked beans 
partly, then put them in a crock, packed 
in a big piece of pork with rind cut in 
slices and projecting just above the beans. 
Then set it in the oven and baked it till 
rind and beans were brown. Ah! but 
wasn’t that a feast for the hungry man! 
But, nowadays, in the first place you can’t 
get them to cook beans at all. They are 
considered plebeian. Then when they do 
cook them they put in a little scrap of 
pork, as if it cost a dollar a pound. And 
then they don’t half bake them. . Three 
years ago didn’t I yearn: for pork and 
beans for two months, and no amount of 
delicate suggestion or open argument could 
induce any ef the women where I worked 
to cook beans, Finally I happened upon 
a family where they had: pork and beans 
for dinner, and—they didn’t ask. me to 
stay! I went straight to the grocer’s, 
bought beans, took them to my boarding- 
place and ordered them cooked. For two 
days I ate almost literally nothing but 
beans, and for a week they were the staple 
of my diet three times a day. An epi- 
demic of boils was around and I had my 
share on hands and wrists. On the third 
day after the bean diet those boils were 
less malignant. 


Now Mr. Editor, I know that he who 
boldly advocates beans and pork is liable 
to get into trouble right away. But the 
careful reader will see that in my state- 
ments I have a masked defense, and I’m 
not a bit afraid of the most radical vege- 
tarian, or enemy of the filthy, scrofulous, 
ete., hog. So let them fire away. When 
they get within range they will hear from 
me. 

Now if you will correct that abominable 
violation of tradition, science, taste, rea- 
son—putting sugar on beans, i. e., the cook 
doing so, thus forcing the guest to “die 
dog or eat a bean,” violating the principle 
of “From His Point of View,” which per- 
mits every man to season his own dishes. 
If you will correct that egregious error it 
will be another great point for the Fruit 
Grower, not only the intrinsic value of the 
correction to the people at large, but the 
proof that the Fruit Grower is not “set” 
in its “own point of view,” but will speed- 
ily reject the false and adopt the true. 

All jokes aside, I think I appreciate your 
work editorial, and hope that you may 
have health and strength and courage to 
continue it for many years to come.—Yours 
truly, Anton Leister, Medina Co., Ohio. 





Rochester Trees Doing 


Well 
West, 


The trees, grapes, currants and berries I 
got of you last spring have all grown ex- 
cept one and all done well, many bearing. 
But we picked blossoms that they might 
grow this season instead of bearing. 
Agents tried to talk me out of sending so 
far: Hast, stating that nothing did well so 
far from place of growing; but my ‘neigh- 
bor adjoining me bought of them and 
lost, while mine have done finely, making 
a vigorous growth. 

I am planning to plant more, either this 
fall or next spring. They will be few, as 
I have but a small tract to plant. But I 
want to crowd in all I possibly can, for 
I can get plenty of stable mulching from 
the city, and the fruit trees will grow 
among the berries and currants for a few 
years. 

Several of my neighbors having seen how 


order with me.—Fred C. S., Omaha, Neb, 





Skunks. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I want to go into raising skunks as a 
business. Where can I get any information 
on the subject? Who has them to sell? 
Answer through the columns of the Fruit 
Grower, of which I am a constant reader. 
—Yours, Henry Eveningred, Ohio. 

Reply: A few years ago considerable 
attention was given to the raising of 
skunks, and many people thought that the 
enterprise might be profitable, but those 
who have had the most experience report 
that there is no money in the business, I 
therefore advise you: not to attempt -this 
line of business, If you do you will lose 
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money by it.—Editor _Green’s 
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religious and social. views, in the main, . 


well my: plants grow, have been asking to | 


Sown In Pain, _ 


Written for-Green’s-Fruit Grower by L. H. 


Behold the field of living green! 

There is a‘ beauty..an@- shimmering sheen 

Of, golden sunlight,on ‘waving grain, 

Touched bythe breezes soft caress, 

No: one would ever guess 

That « this * _ of beauty. was sown in 
pain. . 


Wearily the sower must ever toll, 


““P hat all should: do it in time so that-dis- 


ease and insécts may be checked before 
pa ay unmanageable.—A, K. Boyles, 


alina, Kan. 


\ 





Some Up to- Date Fashions. - 
_ For the convenience of the ladies’ in. the 
homes of our subscribers we haye made 
arrangements with one of the largest and 


With sain, on be arene eae the soll, ‘most responsible manufacturers of patterns | 


And sowing.the seed with greatest care; 
May he who toils in heat of day\~ 

Be able to’ gather and garner.away, 
The beautiful things. he .has planted there. 





What ‘Varieties of Peaches toy 
'- Plant. . 


s 


Editor Green’s; Fruit Grower:: 

Sample: copyof your paper;received, I 

like it: very much. In.fact it is the best 
thing of the kind I have yet seen. Prac- 
tical ‘and up to date. What every, fruit 
gtower wants, Find enclosed 50 cents. for 
one’ year’s subscription, beginning with 
July number,—which. send me. 
_-I wish.to, plant 1,000 ,peach trees this 
fall. I want them i. e; the peaches to 
ripen from about 10th of September to 
October. What varieties would you sug- 
gest for this climate and latitude, South- 
ern Pennsylvania?—Very respectfully, 
Geo. S. Stone, Pa. 

Reply: I do not recommend planting 
peach trees largely in the fall in New 
York State, and other points further 
North, since they are sometimes injured 
by the winter if planted in ‘the fall, | 
whereas, if planted in the spring they 
usually come through all right. But where 
only a dozen or two. peach trees are 
planted in the garden it may be well to 
take some chances and plant them in ‘the 
fall with other fruits. It is not ‘easy for 
me to decide at’ what season varieties of 
peaches will ripen in Pennsylvania, that 
State being further South than New York. 

Elberta is a popular market peach, the 
only objection to it being that it is more 
liable to be attacked by leaf curl. ‘This 
may possibly ripen in Pennsylvania a lit- 
tle before Septembér 10th. Stump the 
World isan excellent peach. Crawford’s 
Late is still a favorite -peach ripening 
about the daté mentioned. , 

I am pleased with the Crosby, since it 
is very hardy in bud, always: producing ‘a 
crop. The pit of Crosby is very small, 
which is a desirable feature, the meat be- 
ing correspondingly thick. ‘It°is a great } 
bearer and if not thinned will: not attain 
a large size, but if properly thinned: early 
in the season Crosby is of good fair ‘size, 
good color, good qualitys. There are -hun- 
dreds of other. varieties -:of  péaches “that 
might do well in your State;. ripening at 
the season named, but I do not. deem it 
desirable to plant a large number of va- 
rieties for. a commercjal: orchard~-Hditor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. ry a 





Fruit Growing in Central Kansas 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. - 

Here in Central Kansas we have to. use 
methods quite different in growing and 
propagating fruit, than the ones we find 
published in Eastern papers. 

Top working buds in-trees is rather’ un- 
certain as usually done for the weather 
might blow dry for'a few hours after the 
buds are put in and dry the edges of the 
bark before the sap has started to repair 
the wound made for the bud. 

I used to think it was my fault in not 
tying the bud tightly enough but after 
nearly choking the life out of some poor 
little trees, I found that was not it. Now 
I take a piece of grafting wax and wax 
ground each bud, leaving an eye hole for 
the bud to peep out of. \ 

Now I can top bud even peach trees 
easier than I used to bud apples. It was 
very discouraging to find buds of. some- 
thing choice, lying shriveled and dead ‘on 
top'of a neatly healed scar all because the 
air got at the bark. But it is a pleasure 
to see them looking out of their cosy nest 
of wax, so fresh and nice, with-a hot 
wind blowing and the temperature up 
around 100 degrees. Root-pruning is some- 
thing I can’t believe in for the West. 

Our trees that are set in the spring 
should be in condition to send out feed- 
roots immediately as the weather is al- 
Ways uncertain and the first few days 
often decides the fate of a tree. Cer- 
tainly a tree with roots 15 inches long can 
grow more fibrous roots the first ten days 
after planting than one that has been 
pruned back to six inches. 

Enough roots are broken off in ‘taking 
from the nursery row. I want whole root 
grafts and all the roots I can get in good 
condition. 


This State is so well supplie? with good 
fruit now that any one can get quite a 


start from buds and scions-:secured from} ~ =~ 


neighbors. ‘And then, too, you: will know. 
it-is something that has succeeded in your 
own locality. 
some of the newer varieties as ‘they ‘are 
introduced, but I always fight’ shy of 
“boomed” novelties at exorbitant prices, 
Find a good. réliable fursétynitin ang 
stick to him ‘is the surest’ way. “At pres- 
ent we are preparing to move on a small 
piece of ground of our own after living 
rather. unsettled for some .years.. We 
haven’t énough young trees to bud “all ‘of 
the choice varieties one on. each tree,.:so 
by top budding each branch of two-year- 
old peach trees, with a different kind; we 


will have them handy -when needed for |. 


future work. For marking the trees I 
use tin strips with the name stamped in 
with a sharp nail-and “fastened to the tree 


by a wire’‘run ‘through. the limb,’ not}: *3 


around it:so'the limb can’ grow without 
being choked.’ On-this: farm: is*a ‘small: 
apple tree that must, be-a:seedling as I 
never saw or heard ‘of anything ‘just’ [ike 


eas 


It is very interesting to try.|. 
-" To make this wrapper in the medium size’ 


to offer some of their reliable patterns at 
the nominal price of 10c. each. We have 
tested these patterns and take pleasure in 
‘recommending them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fash- 
ions are offered each month. For 50c.: we 
will send you any three of the patterns de- 
scribed and illustrated below and Green’s 
Fruit Grower one year. 
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3603 Ladies’ House Jacket. 
32 to 40 inches, 


Every woman recognizes the value of a 
houg®y.. on breakfast, jacket that is tasteful 
and: beeoming at the same time that it means 
ease-and: comfort. The excellent model illus- 
trateds.cambines many advantages and is sim- 
ple. of:construction, at the same time that it 
is emlpently smart. 

To tut *this jacket for a lady of medium 
size 4<yards of material 21 inches wide, 3% 
yards.:82.-inthes.wide, or-2 yards 44 inches 
wide, wil be required. - 

0. 3603"18 cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 38, 
and 40-inch bust measure, 


3602 Girls’ Blouse 
Suit. 4 to 12 years 


The comfortable, serviceable blouse suit is 
always in demand. It makes the ideal cos- 
Le ae for school wear and for the hours of 
play..... 

To. cut this suit for a girl of 8 years of 
age 344 yards of material 32 inches wide, or 
24% yards 44 inches wide, with 1% yard of 
lining, will be required. -~ 

The pattern No. 3602 is? cut in sizes for 
girls of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years of age. 





$582. Ladies’ Wrapper 
32 to 42 inches 


Avill reqtire yards of cashmere or other 
material 44 inches wide, 10%: yards 32 inches 

ide, or 22 yards 22 inches wide. To trim 

represented'% yards each of satin and all- 
“Over lace, 18 inches wide, is needed for the 
yoke collar and bretelles, with 7 yards of 
ribbon for.quilling and 2% yards for girdle. 

No. 3582 is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 apd 42-inches bust measure. 


it. It looks and tastes something like -aq— 


Siberian‘crab," but. is. very ‘niild: flavored,:| 


suggesting , the flavor ,of: several apples¢?' - si eines ‘ 


such as Red’ June, etc.. ae 
It is almost under some Jarge.trees Py ad 
are badly® blighted, but it 'doé8n’t: shiw: 


ary sign-of blight yet... I will bud. sdme | 


from it for the sake of its odd flavor gnd‘ 

excellent ‘eating’ qualities. x 0.8. i 4 
There is not: enough small feuit:rdised | 

hére to supply. the home market. - Sa=few 


eee. 


cultivated ‘with -hotses:and. harvesteduwith } 
a machine. rail 


care to-bother’ with:a erop.that cau’t-be | 


ds 


But the ‘hiintber of -#smail-{:garm 


3609. Ladies’ Corset 


a ays) ae to 42 AY 

» <7 ehes bust. 

Sahib Galles Four 2613Ladles’ Shirt 
. Gored ‘Petticoat. 22 —— a _ 
todd idghes waist. ches bust, 

"$600: LADIES’ CORSET COVER. 
c Ne Bere. can fit satisfactorily unless the, 
e 


Worn beneath are made and fitted 


with equal care. The excellent corset cover 





farmers” is increasing; also insecf, pests 
and disease. A few spray their fruit now 


and 
inclu 


ng no unnecessary fulness and being 


Preecoat illustrated have the merit of 


} 





designed with’ direct” reference to present 
styles. 


"To. ma Py P ype: 
ont be re Soper skirt 6 yards 36 


B of silk 21 inches 


3613 .LADIDS AIR ‘ tia ae 
’ Popular as: polka dq@ts have been, the 
pears no}. Pots Palliog off.’ The eml- 
ently PEACE er a ein oF striped 
alike for such material and to 
flannel, 7 well ery to taffeta and Pin bey 
madras, linen, ete. 4 i 
To eut this waist for a lady of medium 
size 4 yards of mé@terial 21 inches wide, 2% 


yards a7 Inches ide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide, WwW e re 5 
No. 3613 is Re 3 sizes for a 32, 84, 86, 38, 


40 and 42-inch measure. 





3601 Ladies’ Fancy Blouse Waist 
32 #2 40 inches. 


To cut this waist for 2 lady of mediunf 
size 3% yards of material 21 inches ites 
2% yards 32 inches wide, or 1% yards 
inches wide will be required, with % yard 
of lace for-collar and 5% yard.of tucking for 
vest. 

No. 8601 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 


88 and 40-inch bust measure. 

To gét BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALI of the way around the body, 
over the dress close under the arms. : 

Order patterns by numbers, and give siz@ 
in inches. Send all orders to GREEN’S 
FRUIT: GROWER, Rochester, N. Y, 
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Paint Without Oil. 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Dow 
the Gost of Paint Seventy-five Per Cent. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Watertown, N. Y., has discovered a process 
of making:a new kind of paint without the 





wdrpaint. 
use of ML... He calls it Powdrpaint. It comed: 
to the-Zarmer a dry powder and all that is 
required ts .cold’ water to make:a paint storms 
roof, fite proéf.and as durable as oil paint, 
t adheres to any ‘surface, wood, ‘stone, brick 
and irén,“spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs bent. rca Bae op Prt farmer 

heretofore had to pay for 1 A 
hawrite to Mr. A.'L. Price, 28° W. Arsenal. 
St., Watertown, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial of his new discovery, alsor 
eolor card and full information showing how, 
you can save a good many doliars. _ Write 

‘to-day. 








FREE SHOES NOTHING TO SELL. 
Ladies’ or Gents, 

ANY SIZE, LATEST STYLES, warrant fit, to in- 
troduce our publications. If-you want a pai 
inclose 10c. for atrial subscription to twa 
papers and shoe offer, all prepaid. If whem 
you get the shoes you are not satistied 

we will send dollar bill. Refer pub- 

~& 


hers, ICAN, Dept. 4, Racine, Wis. 


“3 YOU MAKE $6°° A DAY EASY 





1d, Silver, Nickel an 
ey 5 or traveling, taking orders, using, se!) 

Prof, Gray’s Machines. Plates Watches, 
Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, all me' 

. NO EXPERIENCE, Mouvy plates 
Modern methods. No toys. We ate 
ing, make outfits, all sizes. Completes 
all tools, lathes, materials, ete., ready 


‘008s, = teach you the art, furnis 
‘ why we wri ao Pamphlet, samples, ete., FR 
RAY & O0.. Pisting Works, CLNCINNA 


qquddvi@e, This beautiful Turquoise or 
eng) Lovers’ Knot Bangle Ring, 
oe war! ee years; with 

. i initial engraved.and a premium abso- 

: . Said 10 centé to help pay 


Cgata ie /ree.=The Shell 
Novelty doe Deptas 194 Broadway, N.Y. 


A $2529 Watch 


in appearance, The handsomest gortuing 
gold plated watch onthe market. Double 
hunting case, SOLID GOLD PATTERN of en< 
graving. Elegantly finished jewele@ 
movement, stem wind and se 
and absolutely guaranteed Ss ( 
3 and sendit tous with 
‘ Se and we will send 
im watch to you by — for exam! 
ey you examine jt at e express officg and 
Ps P d pay gentour speciat 
fntreductory price $6.50 and it is yous 
Only one watch to each customer at 
price, Mention in your letter whether you 
GENTS. oR LADY 
Rok 3 ani : as We W 
pend out samples at this reduced price for 60 days only. We: furnish 
this watch with Elgin 15 JEWELED works for $3.00 extra. Ad 
kh. E. OHALMERS & OO. 352-356 — 














60,000 Apple Trees ted 
in 60 choice varieties & 
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Green’s Nursery 
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Tequiekly intrednos our new brands of fine Cigars to new Customers and oe er 
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offer nave away thousands of d 
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yable - After Receint ‘Eyamination ©: 
ABLE ARTICLES for ONE QUARTER PRICE . 


ALUABLE 
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we are making this unparalleled 
dress, and nearest express station 
and Solid Nickel Gents? 


3 ; : at Gold plated or 
Aven costa] a koeppr as a $30.00 watch ; Guarantee Certificate 
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order. — 


a 30.0 
free of c , or exchange for a. new,one if out'o: 
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_ tion, and- thus: it has come''te- be under- 
_ stood that. cherries are not’ benefited’ by 
cultivation. Cherries here bear more uni- 
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(Continued from Page 4.) 








portion of the monay invested in various 
kinds of business throughout this country 
and thronghout all countries, is entirely 
unprofitable. The street railway company 
of Rochester has from“three to five million 
Aollars invested which=yields little if any 
Perhaps nog half ‘the railroad 


dividends. oat 
companies in the counfgy pay good. divi- 
dends. Steamboat lineszon the St. Law- 


rence River and elsewhere often run at a 
loss. There are far mre unsuccessful 
business men than successful ones. It has 
been said that not one marin one hundred 
in business is a success. = : 

My object in referring to=this matter is 
to teach that farming and frat growing are 
far more successful on the wverage than 
other business enterprises. Ff 18 rare that 
we hear of a farmer who is financially dis- 
tressed. I know of farmers who are poor 
business men, who are shiftlesszand always 
behind hand with their work. J have felt 
that these men could not. possibly retain 
posséssion of their farms and yet they are 
pegging away still, after ten or twenty 
vears of exverience. This satisfies:my mind 
that farming must be a profitable dusiness, 
for surely if these poor farmers Were en- 
gaged in any other line of businéss they 
sould make a lamentable failure in& short 
space of time, and go into bankruptcy. I 
do not make this statement with the intent 
of causing. farmers and fruit growers to 
become slack and indolent. No man can 
make much of a success in anything in 
this age of competition unless he is active, 
energetic and uses good business methods. 

While a large amount of capital invested 
fn the enterprises of cities is unprofitable, 
where such enterprises are profitable they 
are liable to be remarkably remunerative. 
It is this peculiar instance of remarkable 
success of business men in cities which al- 
lures many farmers to sell their land and 
move to the city. There are but few 
fnstances where farmers have been suc- 
cessful in the city. I know of many In- 
stances where such farmers after selling 
their farms have lost everything, by in- 
vesting their money in a different line of 
business from that to which they have 
Deen accustomed. 

Experience with Red Rasp- 

berries. 


_ 





—— 


‘After many years of cultivation of red 
raspberries I have found that the digging 
of plants from a fruiting plantation is a 
serious injury to the plantation, no mat- 
ter when the plants are dug; whether fall 
or spring. But it is only recently that I 
thave discovered that far more serious in- 
jury is done to a plantation by digging 
plants in the fall than in the spring. I 
therefore advise any person who has plants 
to dig from a bearing plantation of red 
raspberries to avoid digging any of the 
plants in the fall. Do not dig plants until 
spring, when injury. to the remaining 
plants will be far less than if the plants 
were dug in the fall. 

It is not easy to specify positively why the 
digging of plants from bearing plantations 
injures the fruit plantation of red_raspber- 
ries when the plants are moved in the fall, 
but my theory is that in digging plants you 
remove a large portion of the roots of the 
plants left standing. These remaining 
plants having fewer roots are less able to 
withstand the severities of the winter. 
Thu: even hardy varieties like Loudon will 
sometimes have their canes partially win- 
ter killed if the plafitation has been dug 
over for plants in the fall. 





Cherry Culture in Western N. Y, 





The cherry crop has been very good this 
season in Western New York, and the 
profits have been fairly satisfactory. There 
was an active demand for cherries but the 
prices were not‘much higher than ordinary. 
The.cherry crop was generally a good one. 
The Black Tartarian is an old favorite, 
and justly so. It is a productive variety 
which stands shipment well and keeps well, 
since it can be picked long before it is 
fully ripe. Surely in the immature condi- 
tion in which it is generally gathered it 
‘does not develop its best qualities, but it 
would be folly for any grower to attempt 
to allow the’cherries to fully mature upon 
the trees before picking. since they would 
not arrive in the market in prime condition, 
as a rule. 

Montmorency is taking the lead in this 
section over the other redcherries as a 
market variety. -It-is-a°“very late-cherry, 
light red in color, short stem, larger than 
any other red cherry that we have fruited. 
It is a> productive variety and is desired 
by canners. selling at better prices than 
any other. cherry in this market. Perhaps 
the next favorite market cherry is the Na- 
poleon, a white cherry with a red cheek, 
firm in flesh, a productive variety, which ! 
I do not consider eaual in quality to Black ‘ 
Tartarian. The Windsor cherry is not yet 
well known as a market variety, but is 
growing in favor. 

Cherry growing is attracting more at- 
tention here than ever before. In past 
years a cherry orchard in Western New 
‘York has been a novelty; now, fruit grow- 
ers plant. cherry orchards. They Have 
‘found that the few trees they have had 
growing upon their places are profitable, 
and have decided to increase planting. No 
doubt the success of California cherry 
orchards has encouraged our fruit growers 
to plant more cherries. My opinion is that 
an acre of cherry trees planted to the right 
varieties, and properly handled, will yield 
‘as*much clear profit as peaches, apples, 
pears or any other of our standard fruits. 

If a fruit grower ‘has only a dozen or 
two trees it may not pay him to employ 
a bevy of girls to put*up the crop in fancy 
packages for market, therefore usually he 
will sell his crop to a shipper at a low 
price; probably 4 cents per pound. But if 
this same fruit grower has an acre, or five 
or ten acres of cherries, he. will employ 
skillful. people to put these cherries up in 
the best possible condition, in small pack- 
ages, and ship them by express to the 
large Cities, securing as good prices as the 
commission men now secure who do the 
packing for the fruit grower. 

Of course there is considerable work in 
gathering and handling that fruit’ of even 
one hundred cherry trees, We have at our 
fruit farm about one hundred cherry trees 
and we know just about. the time it re- 
quires to harvest and market this crop. 
Unless one makes a business of growing 
cherries, one or two hundred trees would 
be about all it would require. 

~Oherries are benefited ‘and intreased in 
size by cultivation-the same as apples or 
other fruits,” I°lave to make’ this state- 
ment.since cherry: trees are grown largely 
along fences where they receive no cultiva- 





formly on rather light sandy soil than on 
heavy land, but the soil must be fertile. 
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POLLINATION OF ORCHARDS. 


Benefits Accruing from Planting 
' Various Varieties of Fruits in 
the-Same Orchard. — 





Some years ago Prof, Waite, of Wash- 
ington, then under the authority of the 
Pomological Department there, began a 


series of experiments at Rochester, N. ¥. | 


which proved conclusively that specimens 
of pears grown from blossoms that were 
fertilized by certain blossoms from other 
varieties, produced larger and more beau- 
tiful fruit than other pears of the same 
variety, which were pollenized in the or- 
dinary way by blossoms from the same 
variety. We must therefore consider Prof. 
Waite the original scientific worker in 
this field. Previous to this work growers 
of apples and pears had noticed that where 
the blossoms were fertilized. by varieties 
yielding larger fruit, the blossoms. thus fer- 
tilized were larger, bearing some resem- 
blance to the variety bearing parent blos- 
soms. In other words, previous to: Prof. 
Waite’s experiments practical fruit grow- 
ers had decided that it was wise to plant 
different varieties of pears, apples, etc., in 
the same orchard, so that the blossoms of 
one variety might fertilize the bléssoms of 
another. But Prof. Waite’s experiments 
went still further, for they ‘proved that 
many varieties of pears were not capable 
of pollenizing their own blossoms fully and 
completely, thus non-fruitful orchards oc- 
curred. 

More recently, S. W. Fletcher, of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has con- 
ducted experiments along the above lines, 
and has proved beyond question that va- 
rieties of fruits, pears and apples espe- 
cially, increase in size by pollenizing the 
blossoms of a certain tree with the blos- 
soms of another tree of a different variety 
which yields larger fruit. 

Mr. Fletcher produces photographs show- 
ing variations in size of fruits thus’ pollen- 
ized. He shows a photograph of Seckel 
pear pollenized by Kieffer pear,, and the 
fruit thus grown on the Seckel pear tree 
was much larger than the fruit from a 
Seckel pear tree pollenized by blossoms 
from a Lawrence pear tree, showing that 
the pollen from the Kieffer blossoms was 
effective in enlarging the size of Seckel 
pear. He also offers photographs repre- 
senting Stark apples produced from Wag- 
ener pollen, which are more than double 
the size of Stark apples produced from 
Stark pollen. He also shows Abundance 
plum, pollenized by Grand Duke plum blos- 
soms, much larger than Abundance plums 
pollenized by Abundarre -pollen. 

He does not claim that all varieties are 
improved by cross pollination. He has, 
howéver, gone far enough with ‘his experi- 
ment to warrant him in advising orchard- 
ists to plant orchards with mixed varieties. 
We cannot be sure that any one variety 
will be self-fertilized, but that in any 
event the tendency is to larger and finer 
fruit with cross pollination: It is there- 
fore safe to advise orchardists in planting 
orchards to plant alternate rows of differ- 
ent varieties of all fruits. ee 

These investigations of: Prof.: Waite. and 
of S. W: Fletcher are exceedingly. inter- 
esting and will be profitable to fruit. grow- 
ers if they follow the suggestions set forth. 





Propping up Fruit Trees. 





As I walked about yesterday I saw. a 
peach tree in & farmer’s front yard loaded 
down with fruit. The farmer had care- 
fully propped each iimb with a crotched 
pole. The first thing that the novice in 
fruit culture thinks of when his trees are 
in danger of being broken down with an 
overload fruit is to prop up the branches. 
But this propping up takes as much time 
(or more) than picking off half or more ‘of 
the surplus fruit. But thinning off fruit does 
not appeal to the farmer. He is greedy 
to get all he can from his trees. The fact 
is, he can get more pounds of ‘fruit by thin- 
ning than by propping. Do not fail to 
thin the fruit on peach, pear, apple, plum, 
ete., doing the work early, when the fruit 
is less than half grown. But better thin 
lster than not at all. ° 





Should Farmers Pay for a New 
Erie Canal? 





The Erie Canal extending from Buffalo 
to Albany, thence to New York by the 
Hudson River, has been maintained for 
some time at the expense of the tax payers 
of New York State, no toll having been 
exacted of boatmen, and there being no 
revenue from it of any kind, There was a 
time many years ago when this canal was 
helpful to the farmers of New York State. 
That time has passed and instead of being 
a help to our farmers it now is a disad- 
vantage, since instead of Kuling local 
freight the canal carries grafh from the 
Western prairies and Wester States to 
our markets in competition with our own 
grain. It would seem thereforg that the 
Erie canal should no longer be ‘spaintained 


‘at the expense of New York t payers, 
but that it should be maintain by the 
nation at large, every State contributing 
its portion of the burden, since of the 


States are benefited more or less.= 

The Erie canal has always bépn the 
scene of more or less political jobbéry and 
chicanery. .Tricks were played upen the 
unsuspecting public by politicians and by 
business men interested at Albany or New 
York in contracts, elevators, or somthing 


parties were profited and the tax payers, 
largely New York State farmers, }the 
losers. For instance, about a year jago 
nine million dollars were expended .wpon 
the canal in an attempt to do a wark 
which could not have been done for twetity 
million dollars. The game played was gs 
follows: 13% = 
The manipulators reasoned. that after 
the State had invested nine million dollarg 
in improving the canal, the State would 
not throw away these nine million dollars, 
but jwould go on and spend more and more 3 
until the object had been accomplished. eIf, 
the moving spirits had at one swoop. pro-: 
posed to spend twenty millions they would ° 
not have succeeded, but by. making ‘two 
bites of the cherry, got nine million at 
one time and a chance at more -at. other. 
times. 

Now, the scheme.is to tax New. York 
State farmers, and other State tax payers 
for $65,000,000, to greatly enlarge the Erie 
canal, making it virtuallye a ship canal. 
But this $65,000,000 will not.build.‘such:.a 
canal as those which are now’ in. existence 
in Canada, through which large ships pass 
easily, therefore after having expended 
$65,000,000 our canals will not. compete 
with Canadian canals, and .wowld- be 
almost out of date before completed. 
Green’s Fruit Grower treats:of this mat-. 
ter now, and will treat of it again, since it 
is an important affair, which is sure to bob 
up in state politics. Our advice.is for 
New York State farmers to vote against 
the State being taxed any further for the 
improvement and enlargement of ‘the Erie 
canal, since we cannot see that this canal 
is any greater advantage to the farmers of 
New York State than to the farmers: of 
Tilinois,} Wisconsin, Dakota, Minnesota 
and other distant States. pean’ 

. Let the United States Government do 
the canal building through New York 
-State in the future. It is fossible that the 
Erie canal may be abandoned entirely, and 


wego to Albany, which will shorten the 
route one-half. - 3 

There are men in Buffalo interested in 
elevating grain who seem to have the des- 
tiny: of. the Erie canal in their hands. 
They are the men. who have made money 
out of the Erie eanal, and their charges 
have been so high as to discourage boat- 
men. 





Red June Plum, 





This. plum has fruited at our Rochester 
place this,season for the first time. It 
ripened August first, which is very early 
for plums at Rochester, N. ¥., no other 
plum being anywhere near maturity. 
plum: is the earliest variety we .have 
fruited. In size it is not remarkable, being 
much smaller than Abundance. It clings 
to the pit as do most of the Japan plums. 
Its color is’ a beautiful bright crimson, 
which will be an attractive feature as a 
market fruit. "The quality is fairly good. 
The tree is a good strong grower. <A pecu- 
liar value of this plum is undoubtedly its 
‘earliness. It is perfectly hardy at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 





Best Cultivators for Orchards. 





Mr. J. B. Fretts, of Pennsylvania, asks 
information regarding the best cultivators 
‘for orchards. 

There are numerous iron-framed, one- 
horse cultivators made now, costing about 
$7. The best of them have a wheel at the 
rear which regulates the depth, and which 
facilitates moving the cultivator from one 
field to another without the teeth digging 
into the ground. The Planet, Jr., culti- 
vators are all good implements. 

For cultivatiag orchards and vineyards 
plows are not used by the best cultivators, 
but two-horse disc harrows are used in 
place of the plows. These disc harrows 
dig to a depth of three or four inches, 
which is deep enough. In plowing as 
usually done in orchards, the roots of the 
trees are cut off and the orchards injured. 
All that is necessary is to keep the surface 
stirred at intervals of one or two weeks. 





Experiments in Canning Fruit 
on a Large Scale. 





Gorrespondents. of.Green’s Fruit Grower 
often inquire about the profits of canning 
fruit, desiring to know whether it will pay 
to put up a canning factory in their local- 
ity. My reply has generally been such as 
to discourage the novice from entering the 
eanning business. It has been made plain 
to me that to establish a successful can- 
ning factory requires large capital and con- 
siderable business experience, in addition 
to a thorough knowledge of the business 
in all its departments. 

The novice might succeed in canning a 
superior article of fruit and still for a few 
years find it difficult to secure a profitable 
market. Buyers of canned goods who 
are accustomed to getting good reliable 
stock from’ Rochester, Baltimore, or else- 
where, are not easily persuaded to send 
their. orders for carloads of canned fruits 
to‘an unknown canner, in an unknown 
town. © Reputation stands for much in the 
canning business. 

Mr. W.° P. Reed gives in the Atlanta 
Constitution the amusing but disastrous 
experience of some enterprising young 
men who started a canning establishment 
at Atlanta, thinking money could be made 
out of the beautiful peaches grown in that 
locality, which were selling at a remark- 
ably -!ow price. We have not room enough 
here to give the article as written. 

It appears that the young men possessed 
no large experience in canning, and no 
very large capital. They engaged their 
local tinsmith to make a large quantity of 
two-quart ¢ans, and proceeded at once to 
fill’ these -with a superior grade of large 
peaches. They soon found that their build- 
ing was’not large enough to hold the 
canned fruit; therefore as a temporary 
measure they stored thousands of cans 
filled with fruit upon the sidewalk. The 
fearful heat of Georgia fell upon these 
cans of fruit, and they began to explode 
like packages of dynamite, distributing 
peaches and peach -juice over - stylishly 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, over car- 
riages, horses, mules, dogs, cats, boys, po- 
licemen and tramps, and whoever or what- 
ever might be passing that way. 

The canning men were ordered by the 
police to remove the cans, but this was 
impossible since no one dare handle such 
an explosive object. A policeman picked 
up a can which exploded, covering him 
with its contents. 

The article closes as follows: 

“The unhappy but enterprising man who 

had. started the factory sat up all night 
listening to the explosion of his stock. On 
the following morning, when he surveyed 
the debris in the street, he thanked the 
Lord that he had escaped with his life. 
He made a contract with half of the dray- 
men in town to clean up things and cart 
away the rubbish. Then he sorrowfully 
ealled his force together and disbanded 
them, stating that he had come to the con- 
clusion that the climate of Atlanta did not 
suit the canning business. I don’t know 
whatever became of him and his partners, 
but they should be with us now. With 
larger expérience and improved methods, 
Atlanta ought to be a fruit-canning cen- 
ter.” 
‘There have been men traveling through 
the country for the purpose of establish- 
ing canning factories in villages and small 
cities. We advise our readers not to be 
influenced by such traveling men, since 
they make their money by selling machin- 
ery at high prices, after which they have 
no further interest in the concern and it 
is generally left a burden on the hands 
of those who have invested considerable 
money in it, and since these deluded people 
have .no experience such canneries are 
often failures. 





The Condition and Prospects for 
the Apple Crop in the Eastern 
and Middle States. 





eur 


= In_repty to recent communications, I will 
say that the prospects at this date, August 
th, fora large apple crop in New York, 
nada,” Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Missouri, Indiana and other Eastern and 
Middle States are exceedingly promising, 
so Yar as I can learn from reports at hand. 
Aso what prices may rule for apples, I 
sho@d simply be guessing if I should at- 
tempt to answer that question. It is pos- 
siblegfor many things to: happen between 
now mnd October that might greatly Jes- 
sen tke number of barrels of apples to be 
markéted. 

Further. than this, it does not seem pos- 
sible fgr any person to become thoroughly 
informed in regard to the magnitude of the 
apple crop over so large a country as this, 
A per may have sufficient information 
to permit his forming an opinion in regard 


this is alput as near as we have ever come 
to learnitig the actual condition of the ap- 
-ple crop fit the United States. 

Green’s Fruit Grower has been criticised 
‘for not publishing more definite statements 
regarding the condition of the apple crop, 
-and for not @dvising apple growers as to 
‘what prices te expect per barrel for apples. 
‘Our reply is that we have never felt com- 
petent to advise people in regard to the 
“prices ‘they should expect to get, not de- 
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that a ship canal may be built from Os-. 
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that often when we conclude that the apple 


a crop of considerable proportion, has been 
marketed and prices have fallen. rapidly 
later. Again when the most accurate re- 
ports gave indications of a large crop and 
low prices, and the crop marketed was far 
smaller than expected, prices advanced 
later. I have. known agricultural papers 
to advise readers. in regard: to the price 





This , 


to the pBospects of a large apple crop, and | 


they might expect to-get.for wheat, and 
such advice has, often done more harm than 
good, ,sinte the advice was based on 
guesses and nothing more. : 

The apple grower must watch the con- 
ditions of the apple crop for himself and 
fofm his own opinion, as he is as com- 
petent to do this work as any editor., We 
have attempted to gather statistics of. apple 
crops at considerable expense, but have 
oftén been doubtful whether much good re- 
sulted owing to the impossibility of cov- 
ering so large a territory as the United 
States in a thorough manner. , 

It has been stated thatthe fruit on apple 
trees this year makes a‘big show, since it 
was located on the outside of the branches, 
and that this is deceptive, since the inner 
portions of the trees are not bearing any 
fruit. I think this: observer was correct 
in his observations, and still if a large 
portion of the fruit on the apple trees ma- 
tures it would seem that there would be 
a large crop to market in October and No- 
vember. This would seem to be a great 
Baldwin year. The writer has an orchard 
of Baldwins which he will sell in barrels 
at $1.50 per barrel. This is a good paying 
price for a year of plenty in this locality. 
Apple growers should buy apple barrels 
now. They may be scarce later. Buy only 
the legal sized barrel for your state. 

The Crop Reporter, published, monthly 
by the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, D. C., received 
since writing the above, for the month of 
August, 1900, shows: 


Average. 
New England states 9014 per cent. of a crop. 
New York state... 86 ae et ee 
New Jersey......... 79 se " be 
Pennsylvania ..... 76 = 
PAP ica sce es 61 ‘6 in ¥ 
RS ree 61. yi Ka vig 
Michigan... vcsccess 71 she sd 33 
TUNMORGs <.0:0 60> ve cios 66 hd = sf 
hy ae 61 “ ms “iy 
CONEY owes. c cievs 84 “Ag ba és 
Se aan 88 = . S 
ee 71 °F a * 


The report further says: 

“While there has been a slight decline 
in the condition of apples, there is not an 
important apple-producing state in which 
the condition on August 1st did not exceed 
the ten-year average. The indications still 
point to a phenomenally large crop.” 

This report agrees with the report of 
the press committee of the National Apple 
Shippers’ Association, who stated, August 
38rd, at the convention in Cleveland, Ohio: 

“From a careful and comprehensive re- 
view of all the information in our posses- 
sion, it is our opinion that the coming 
apple crop of the United States, ‘Canada 
and Nova Scotia will be the largest of any’ 
crop within the history of the country. 
While certain apple-bearing sections of the 
United States report moderate and even 
light yields, the proportion of such to the 
whole is unimportant. The crop of New 
England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania is very heavy, as a whole. 
The central, western, southern and south- 
western tier of states, while not reporting 
a generally full crop, all anticipate a mod- 
erate yield, while some have the promise 
of heavy yields in certain sections. The 
crop of the Far West will be a full one, 
while Canada and Nova Scotia expect the 
heaviest crops on record. To sum it all 
up, it is our opinion that the general apple 
yield of the entire country will have no 
parallel in the past, and that it is gener- 
ally of good-quality. To be fully marketed 
and consumed it will therefore have to Be 
bought at very low prices.” 





Asparagus Beetles. 





We have in previous years found our 

asparagus leaves destroyed, and supposed 
it was caused by a fungus, but this morn- 
ing we found our asparagus attacked by a 
beetle, which in its young state is like a 
slug, and these are destroying the foliage 
of the asparagus. 
TI think this is the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the foliage of young asparagus 
beds. Examine the asparagus foliage 
quickly, and if these bugs, or slugs, are 
on the foliage, spray the foliage with a 
mild solution of Paris green and water. 
If you get it too strong you will destroy 
the. foliage. Attend to this at once, and 
with proper care about using the poison 
so as not to scorch the foliage. 








Kidney trouble preys upon the 
mind, discourages and lessens 
AND ambition; beauty, vigor and 
cheerfulness soon disappear 
when the kidneys are out of 
WOMEN order or diseased. For pleasing 
results use Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy. At druggists. 
Sample bottle by mail free, also pamphlet. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton N. Y. 


“MEN 





A Card of Explanation. 





Patrons who receive shipments of trees 
from our nursery which are shipped from 
Chili Station, Caledonia, Mumford and 
other nearby stations, are at a loss to 
know why it is that these shipments are 
not made from Rochester, N. Y. 

We desire to explain by stating that our 
two nursery farms, embracing over two 
hundred acres are located twelve miles 
from Rochester, and not directly on the 
line of any railroad, but midway between 
Chili, Mumford, Caledonia and _ other 
points; therefore since the shipments of 
trees are all made from our nursery farms, 
some of them are shipped from Chili Sta- 
tion, others from Mumford, others from 
Caledonia, etc., depending upon the line 
6f railroad which reaches your place ex- 
peditiously. We deem this explanation 
necessary since several correspondents 
have written us in regard to this subject. 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 

Rochester, N. Y. 








HOW TO DRAIN LAND PROFITABLY.,. 


On every farm there is probably some land 
that could be made more productive by un- 
derdrainage. Properly drained land can al- 


ways be worked earlier, and more profitably. 


@lecir ae ee 


most econom- 
plained in the book, “ Benefits of Drainage 
and How to Drain,” which is sent Free by Jonn 
H. Jackson, 102 3rd Ave., Albany, N. 
Green's Fruit Grower. 
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Fruits in Higher Latitudes, 
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I spent the ‘month of July in Canada, 
upon the northern banks of the magnificent 
St. Lawrence River, or Lake of the Thou- 
sand Islands—as'a Canadian school geog- 
raphy calls it, although it says there are 
1,900 islands. The: scenery from the 
veranda of our lodging house (we took’ our 
meals in the farm house) was beautiful 
and the boating among the islands very 
fine. In the hottest weather of July cool 
breezes were wafted across the broad river 
and we were not uncomfortable. But there 
was a dearth of summer fruits. _ Nothing 
but currants, a few gooseberries and ap- 
ples grew upon the farm, if we except a 
few wild berries upon the rocky ledges. 
To us, who make fruit a part of our daily 
diet the year round, the deprivation was 
deeply realized. ‘The few apple trees were 
heavily loaded—overloaded I might say— 
with mostly natural fruit. The trees 
showed evidence of a more rigorous cli- 
mate than we enjoy in Western New York, 
by the strip of dead bark and wood on 
the southwestern side of the trunks, caused 
by what is called sunscald. ‘Che sap is 
frozen in winter and then, on a sunny day is 
suddenly thawed, when the sun’s rays fall 
with greatest intensity, about two o’clock, 
causing the bark to separate from the 
wood. There were no large, old trees in 
their orchards. I remember seeing such a 
condition in the apple trees, many years 
since, in Northern Illinois and Southern 
Wisconsin, especially among Baldwins and 
Greenings. 


While there I met the family of-Irving 
Rouse, of Rochester, who came in their 
yacht from their island about eight miles 
above, near Gananoque, and among them 
I recognized Mr. Palmer—father of Mrs. 
Rouse—with whom I had some acquaint- 
ance about twenty-five years ago, when we 
were both in the nursery and fruit busi- 
ness in the suburbs of Rochester. He said 
that they grew upon their island, strawber- 
ries and one variety of raspberries—the 
Ganargua. I remembered when I was in- 
vited to visit the original plantation of that 
variety, in the town of Farmington, On- 
tario Co., on the bank of Ganargua creek, 
about twenty-four years ago. It was a 
chance cross of a red and a black rasp- 
berry, found on the place. They were vig- 
orous, hardy and very productive, a pretty 
good table berry, but their dirty color 
made them unsalable in markets where red 
or black raspberries were abundant. I 
made a note of them in the American 
Rural Home and planted a few plants, but 
soon cast them out because I had better 
berries that. would sell readily in the mar- 
ket. I was informed that they were the 
cenly raspberry sold in the market of Gan- 
anoque. I had an opportunity to test some 
of them when our host returned from Gan- 
anoque with supplies for the table. I fan- 
cied that the quality of the berry had im- 
proved by time, but, perhaps it was be- 
cause fruit of any kind was so rare upon 
our table. I believe that the Loudon 
would endure that climate as it does so 
well in equally high latitudes in New Eng- 
land. 

FRUITS IN VERMONT. 


On the last of July my wife and I left 
Thousand Island Park, by steamboat, for 
Ogdensburg. We ‘had a delightful © sail 
down the St. Lawrence, watching with in- 
terest objects on the shore and on the 
numerous islands which we passed. From 
Ogdensburg, quite a smart city, we went 
by the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain 
R. R. through St. Lawrence, Franklin and 
Clinton counties, about 100 miles to 
Rouse’s Point, near the foot of Lake 
Champlain, thence by rail twenty-five 
miles up the lake to Plattsburg, where we 
went aboard the steamboat Vermont, 
where we enjoyed a good night’s sleep, 
lulled to sleep by the pattering of rain 
drops on the deck over our state room. 
The next morning early the steamboat 
started up the lake to Fort Ticonderoga at 
the head, about eighty miles. The view 
from the deck of the steamboat was one of 
the most entrancing that I ever beheld. On 
one side were the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, about which I read in my early child- 
hood; on the other, the New York side, 
stretched away, range after range, peak 
after peak, the Adirondacks, about which 
but little was said in our early history but 
they were introduced to the reading pub- 
lic a quarter of a century ago in a series 
of enchanting stories by the Reverend W. 
H. H. Murray, who became _ familiarly 
known as “Adirondack Murray.” Those 
mountains were constantly in view, in ever 
changing aspects, and at every eligible 
point were small hamlets with fine cot- 
tages and boarding-houses for those who 
flee from the heated cities, in the summer, 
to the cooler, fréer country. 


From the head of Lake Champlain, op- 
posite Fort Ticonderoga, we went by rail 
over to Brandon, on the Rutland R. R., 
in the Otter Creek Valley. Brandon has 
the reputation of being the prettiest village 
in Vermont. Here a daughter and her 
family, from Cambridge, Mass., were 
spending their summer, at a farm house 
among the Green Mountains and we were 
able to obtain board at the same house. By 
walking up a hill in front of the house 
we could obtain a fine view of:the Green 
Mountains for a great distance and of a 


five miles in length. 

I was much interested in studying farm 
life in this portion of Vermont and was 
much pleased to see that most of the far- 
mers live in quite good houses, surrounded 
by flourishing maples, and have spacious 
barns and other “out-houses. ‘The arable 
land, ‘between the rocky ledges, filled with 
marble and hills, is quite fertile and pro- 
duces good grass, oats and corn. Most 
farmers sell most of their products in the 
form of milk or have it converted into 
butter at the co-operative creameries. In 
the way of fruit, most of the remnants of 
orchards were bearing full crops of apples, 
but as they are neglected the fruit is 
wormy and affected with the scab fungus. 
Pear trees were bearing very well, espe- 
cially the Seckel. I visited, near Brandon, 
the small farm of Dr. Gee, an enthusiastic 
fruit grower. He has a good practice in 
the village but is in love with fruit grow- 
ing. He had a fine crop of strawberries; 
has tested most of the newer varieties and 
was best pleased this year with the Star 
and Gandy’s Prize. Has planted, this year 
the Corsican and it. is'making a very vig- 
orous growth. Is a. reader of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, which he esteems highly 
and purchased most of his plants of 
a Rochester firm. Has a plantation of 
Cuthbert raspberry which yielded heavily 
and a young plantation of Loudon which 
bore a few specimens of the large, bright 
fruit characteristic of, that splendid berry. 
A plantation of the Snyder blackberry was 
a marvel of productiveness. Many of 
them were ripe and I was puzzled to know 
how they would pick them in the ‘thick: 
mass of canes. They were in sod and 
were - planted too closely and’ there ap- 
peared to be no opening among the 


( 


stretch of the Adirondacks about twenty- 


killin the grass,in’ which I’ think he {s 
correct, but. I. have.a friend in. Monroe 
County who has a plantation of Lawtons 


borne almost every year. They are culti- 
vated often.every season und closely 
pruned and the new canes cut back as they 
appear above the bearing ones. Whén the 
doctor plants another plat I think he will 
give them more room. He has but twelve 
acres; of land,.a considerable portion of it 
a rocky. pasture, but the arable land is 
very fertile. .He had the largest corn 
growing that I have seen anywhere. Some. 


for’. ensilage,, measured’ 11144 feet. Has 
quite a number.of cows and young cattle 
and‘ has’ built’a silo. Summer boarders, 
fron#the cities, in the village and vicinity 
make:a pretty good market for his small 
fruits. =. . 

Anotherismall fruit grower near the doc- 
tor, also.a'reader of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Mr... Lovett, grows~Taylor’s Prolific, as 
well as Snyder and thinks it quite as good 
and as pfolific. We ate’some of them. at 
cur boarding-house and .considered them 
very good.\ Regretted that we were un- 
able to visit: his place. Should not be sur- 
prised if Otter Creek’ Valley should yet 
become noted .for its fine fruits. 

August 15th we said good-by to friends 
and started for home. Our route, on the 
Rutland R. R.,.ran for about sixty miles 
between two ranges of the Green Moun- 
tains. For nearly fifty miles we ascended 
the .Otter Creek Valley, bat near East 
Dorset crossed the water shed and I ob4 
served that the water flowed southward 
instead of northward. ‘Near Arlington we 
passed the “Equinox,” one of the highest 
peaks of the Green Mountains (3,706 feet) 
and soon after lost sight ‘of the noble, his- 
toric mountains, some portions of which 
we had seen daily for two weeks. Near 
North Bennington we entered New York 
State and passing through Troy to Albany, 
boarded a fast train on the Central Hud- 
son which soon delivered us:in Rochester 
after an agreeable outing of over six 
weeks. 





Asparagus. 





Among the simple facts of gardening, the 
most widely known is the one that healthy 
leaves are essential to the growth of 
plants. If a plant be deprived of its leaves 
us they push out during a whole growing 
season, that plant will surely die. This 
question often comes in when the proper 
management of an asparagus bed is con- 
sidered. If we cut every sprout as fast 
as it appeared to the end of the year, there 
would be little growth the season follow- 
ing. ~The rule is to cut everything as it 
appears up to about midsummer, or up to 
what one might term the end of the aspar- 
agus season, and then let the sprouts that 
follow go on and make foliage for the 
strengthening of the plant. Much, how- 
ever, will depend on the strength of the 
plants themselves. The younger and weak- 
er the plants, the longer should be the 
later. season in which they are to be al- 
lowed to enjoy the benefits of strengthen- 
ing foliage.—Meehan’s Monthly. 





Sow Pansy Seed Now, Don’t Put it Off. 


Seed is almost given away by A. T. Cook, on 
page 5. We hope no reader will get left. 


that has been planted thirty years and~ 


stalks of the Leamington variety, grown | 
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Our presses have completed printing our . 
Cata e No. 99, of everything ty 

Eat, Use AND WEAR. Each copy 4 
costs $1.00 to print and 25 cents to &# 
mail. As an evidence of interest, 4 
send 10 cents in stamps to help 
pay postage, and you may deduct 4 
these 10 cents m your first 
order of $1, It required 47 car- 47F 
loads of paper for this won- 
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Which book shall we send ? Address this way; 


JULIUS HINES & SON 


Department 329 BALTIMORE, Mp, 
el 


Can Readily Make 


—D 
18 to 
LA 0 | ES: P18 to $25 local 


2nd asthe ition is both pl tand profitable the y 
will gladly send fall particulars to all. Even your spare tn 
valuable and pny really want to make money, address with 
stamp, MRS, MARY EB. WHEELER, 87 Washington St. Chieagy | 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNES 


Send ic. in stamps to pay post 
Ae == on 148 page Illustrated atalogue 

of custom-made oak leather hay. 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices. 100 styles to 
) Lae Selectfrom. Wemanufacture our 
own work and can save you money. 





























KING HARNESS CO., 14-Church St.. OWEGO. Ky 
NATIONAL 


: Best qualities of both Crush. 
~ ing and Grating Mills. 
~ Small sizes for Family use, 
Large sizes for Farmers’ uga, 
* Wine and Lard Presses, 
Barrel Headers. 
AMES PLOW C0. 
ton and New York, 
Send for Circulars, Catalogue, 


CHICHESTER’S PILLS 








Original and Only Genuine, 
SAF Always reliable. dies, ask Drug. 
gistforCH ICH ESTER’S ENGLIS 


in RED and Gold metallic boxes, sealed 
with blue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse 

an Substitutions and Imits. 
tions. Ask your Ae, aa or send 4 centsin 
stamps for Particulars, Testimonials 
and Booklet for Ladies, in letter, by 
return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. Soild by 
ail Druggists. Chichester Chemical Co., 
2263 ison Square, PHILA., PA, 


Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
how to make $3 a day 


$ a DaySur absolutely sure; wa 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work In 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the busi fully, r ber we g tee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Vrite at once, 


Write at 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box214, Detroit, Mich, 








Send us your addresy 
and we will showyoy 














Standard Apples...... 
Duke and Morello Cherries. . 


Strawberries, for garden culture.......... 








DISTANCE APART FOR PLANTING TREES. 





Standard Pears and Strong Growing Cherries...... . 


NUMBER OF TREES ON AN ACRE. 







80 feet apart each way. 
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ecco eeereees case 
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WHERE THE 
‘HEAT.GOGSs 


41 FURNACE ST., . 


YOUR 


now wasted up chimney 


usc THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write for 
booklet on economy in heating homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ER FE SILK DRESS 


erous offer of a handsome Silk Dress, with a solid gold laid carbon 


25 cts. a box. If you will agree to do this, order salve 
mail, when solid you send us the money & we send you this handsome present exact, 
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color you desire, will be given absolutely free. You take no chance. Don’t wor money fora Silk Dress 
while you can get one Free for selling our Remedies. Address M. WILLIAMS, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Expert Calculator. 
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Comfort Me 


Comfort me =—e on 
the ripe, meliov 
ees Sweet Bough, 
the tree that we | 
as <hate, mow 5) 
t Russets, whose ¢ 
pnd and dun 
as the cheeks of the 
the sun. 
Comfort me with ap 


Comfort me with - 

her those streake: 
_ named Morning 

Our good father set, wl 
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he tree, though he s 
the root, 
“The hands of anot! 
fruit.’”’ 


Comfort ‘me with ap; 


Comfort me with ap; 
Go down to the end 


bring 

(Whe fair Lady Finger 
spring; 

Pale Bell-flowers and 
with gold, 

Bike the fruit of the 
of 


Comfort me with app 


Comfort me with app 
Get the sweet Juniectta 
land the Pearmain tha 

of the trees; 
And, close by the bro 
ripe and lush, 
Go shake down the best 
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ush. 
Comfort me with app 


Comfort me with app 
For lo, I am sick, I am 
I come back to the pl: 
was blest. 

Hope is false, love is vs 
I sigh; 

And me cannot com 
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Comfort me with app 


Is There Any R 
Headed 


Written for Green’ 
Green’s Fruit Grov 
quiries as to remedies 
falling out of hair, w 
the fact that my ger 
continually in fear 
headed, leads me to as: 
interesting question. 
It is my opinion that 
which will cause the | 
head is entirely bald; 












Standard Plums, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines.... ....... a RS ea 16 to 18 * “ « M : . 
Dwarf Pears............... ciish-GEhs: ot onhathe aa tunes Sdeiitdadiins leualal cide Saas ef spots where the hair 
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